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-An Example for Increasing ‘Wheat 





ROBABLY every miller 
and baker is aware that the 
per capita consumption of 
breadstuffs, perhaps more 
accurately defined as grain 
products, has shown an 
alarming decline during 
the last few years, despite 
marked scientific improve- 
ments in both the milling 
and baking industries. All 
agree that “something 
should be done about it.” But what? 

This same situation has confronted many other 
industries, and as a possible guide for future action 
it is interesting to consider what course has been 
taken by a business with problems strikingly similar 
to those at present confronting millers and bakers. 

Candy manufacturers are now actively conducting 
a co-operative advertising campaign which already 
gives promise of leading that particular industry out 
of its difficulties. Within a couple of months after 























the inauguration of the advertising, reports were re-° 


ceived of candy sales being increased from 10 to 15 
per cent, a gain attributable to nothing but the ad- 
vertising campaign. 

To consider the steps taken by the candy manu- 
facturers leading up to this campaign is really to 
study the entire theory of co-operative advertising at 
its best. The industry proceeded cautiously. When 
the subject was first mentioned it was turned down, 
for the leaders in the business realized that it would 
be unwise to inaugurate a campaign until it had 
policed itself from within. Then, when they felt that 
the time had arrived for action, they displayed re- 
markably good judgment in going to an authority on 
the subject of co-operative advertising and placing 
their problem in his hands, rather than trying to 
stagger along in their own unenlightened conception 
of the subject. 


An Industry’s Internal Evils 

HE Fisher-Brown Advertising Agency, St. Louis, 

was selected to conduct the campaign, and Harry 
R. Wilson, vice president of the agency, personally 
took charge of the work. The candy manufacturers 
did not make the mistake of waiting until they were 
actually ready to start advertising before going to 
Mr, Wilson, but placed their problem in his hands at 
the outset, thereby gaining the advantage of his knowl- 
edge of the subject. 

Mr. Wilson, because of his study of this and 
other industries’ problems from the co-operative ad- 
vertising standpoint, has reached certain definite con- 
clusions upon the question of such advertising. First 
of all, he believes that internal problems within 
an industry are its greatest evils, and of these ex- 
cessive capacity is one of the worst. Bad competi- 
tion and unhappy trade practices are the direct result 
of excessive capacity. Co-operative advertising is 
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proving to be the means of relieving this situation in 
many industries. 

“As a direct result of co-operative advertising,” Mr. 
Wilson recently stated, “better organization is effected 
within an industry. Many improvements in policies 
and trade practices, often unforeseen in advance, are 
brought about. All parts of the industry are brought 
closer together, and many evils are frequently wiped 
out, even in advance of the actual appearance of the 
advertising.” 

This, in Mr. Wilson’s opinion, is one of the three 
major advantages to be gained from an industry unit- 
ing in its advertising. He continued: 

“Successfully meeting competition from other in- 
dustries is another essential factor in co-operative ad- 
vertising. A widely varied line of manufacturers are 
appealing for the country’s food business, and each 
industry must protect itself in this competition. And, 
thirdly, co-operative advertising brings the advantages 
of increased sales, which inevitably result in lower 
operating costs and more profits.” 


The Need of Sound Policies 


R. WILSON stressed the fact that sound policies 
must be used from the very beginning if an in- 
dustry is to meet with success in an undertaking of this 
character. “The first step,” he said, “should be the 
selection of an advertising agency experienced along 
the line of co-operative advertising, for with its help 
the industry will be able to raise more money for its 
advertising purposes. A definite plan of procedure 
is absolutely necessary at the outset. If an industry 
starts out in a haphazard manner to raise money for 
an advertising campaign, the amount obtained will be 
uncertain. Rather than deal in generalities, it is far 
better to sell the members of an industry a definitely 
outlined plan. In this early stage of the work the 
agency can be of inestimable value to the industry. 
“However, from the standpoint of economy to the 
industry, I am positively opposed to the agency car- 
rying on the work of raising the necessary funds. 
By raising its own finances, which it should be able 
to do at little or no cost, compared to the commis- 
sion necessarily paid to an outsider, practically 100 
per cent of the money raised can be used for the 
purchase of advertising space. Furthermore, through 
doing this work itself, a feeling of solidity is created 
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within the industry, in addition to the actual saving 
of money, and the combined effort of all will bring 
about better internal relations, resulting in improved 
competitive conditions.” 

In outlining the steps to be taken by an industry 
leading up to the inauguration of a co-operative ad- 
vertising campaign, Mr. Wilson listed the following 
as the general fundamentals to be followed: 

1. The selection of a suitable advertising agency. 

2. The working out of the general plan by the 
agency and the industry’s representatives. 

3. The distribution to members of educational lit- 
erature on the broad subject of co-operative adver- 
tising. . 

4. The formation of a nationwide financial com- 
mittee within the industry. 

5. Presentation of the whole plan at group meet- 
ings of members of the industry and allied trades. 

6. The actual start of the advertising. 

Methods of raising funds, according to Mr. Wilson, 
depend largely upon the nature of the industry; they 
may be based upon the volume of sales, actual produc- 
tion of contributing companies, or voluntary contribu- 
tions. In speaking of the milling and baking indus- 
tries, he said that an equitable basis would be a per 
oven tax for bakers and per manufactured barrel for 
millers. 

The type of copy to be used varies widely, and 
must be adapted to the industry, but for a general 
policy Mr. Wilson said that it should be educational 
in nature and permit of a sales tie-up in the work of 
the individual members of the industry. 


The Common Meeting Ground 

HERE is no industry so divided within itself, in 

Mr. Wilson’s opinion, that cannot find a common 
meeting ground for the profitable use of co-operative 
advertising. ‘There are many types of candy manu- 
facturers, appealing to entirely different classes of 
trade, but through the judicious preparation of ad- 
vertising copy, candy as a whole is being “sold” to 
the American public, and it is left to the individual 
buyer to decide just what type or price of candy he 
shall purchase. 

“And the same condition prevails in the bread in- 
dustries,” concluded Mr. Wilson. “It is not just the 
loaf of bread, whether baked in the commercial shop 
or the housewife’s kitchen, that should be stressed in 
a campaign to regain the ground lost in recent years 
by this foodstuff, but rather all classes of foods made 
from flour. The product of wheat, whether in the 
form of bread, cakes, pastries, cookies, crackers or 
what-not, should provide the foundation upon which a 
co-operative advertising campaign could be success- 
fully built, and it is one upon which all classes of 
wheat product manufacturers could be drawn to- 
gether.” 

Mr. Wilson’s words may well be given serious 
thought, considering what he has already done for 
the candy industry alone. 
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HE greatest mystery of life is life itself. 
Long ages ago, as soon as man had time to 
think, and thinking became popular, he 
doubtless pondered over the réle of food, 
and asked how crude material, taken into his stomach 
as food, can be transmuted into such refined substances 
as tissue, hair, bones, nails, etc. Scientists have de- 
voted years in trying to answer this question, and 
have learned something of the mysterious processes. 
Much, however, is still locked up among nature’s mys- 
teries, and will doubtless remain so until the end 
of time. The little we do know, superficial though 
it is, is of profound importance in the selection and 
evaluation of food. 

The body, for purpose of illustration, has been 
likened to a machine; a very superior one, to be sure. 
Blood, muscle, bone, tendon, brain, and nerve—all the 
organs and tissues of the body—are built from the 
ingredients of our food. Every movement of the body, 
every feeling or thought, consumes material which 
must be supplied by food. Like any other machine, the 
body requires material to build up the several parts, 
to repair them when they are worn out, and as fuel. 
In some ways the body uses this material like a ma- 
chine, in others it does not. For example: a steam 
engine gets its power from fuel, and the body does 
the same. In the case of the steam engine, however, 
coal or wood usually serves as fuel, while in the body 
the fuel is the food. 

One important difference between the human body 
and the steam engine is that the one is self-building, 
self-repairing, and self-regulating, while the other is 
not. The material of which the engine is built is very 
different from that which it uses for fuel, but part of 
the material which serves the body as a source of 
energy also builds it up and keeps it in repair. Fur- 
thermore, a body can use its own substance for this 
purpose, which the engine cannot do. They are alike 
in that both convert fuel into mechanical power and 
heat, but differ in that the body uses the same material 
for fuel as for building, and may also consunie its own 
material for fuel. 


pices may be roughly classified under three prin- 
cipal heads—the proteins, the carbohydrates, and 
the fats. In addition to these, and of no less impor- 
tance, are the mineral salts and vitamins. 

Proteins are substances familiar to us in the form 
of albumen of egg, casein of milk, gluten of flour, ete. 
This part of our food is that which serves to build 
our body tissues and repair them when they are worn 
out. Proteins are composed of certain chemical sub- 
stances called amino acids. Some 17 or 18 different 
amino acids have been found in the various proteins. 
Some of the proteins contain the whole list of amino 
acids, others do not, and no two proteins contain them 
in the same proportions. The proteins of our body, 
like those of the food, are made up of these same 
variable amino acids, so it is evident that the proteins 
of our food must be sufficiently diversified in character 
in order that the quantity and variety of amino acids 
required for building and repair are present. For- 
tunately, there are few single foods which do not 
contain more than one protein, but even so it is nec- 
essary to have a variety of protein foods in order to be 
sure that our body requirements are met. 

The carbohydrate part of food is the starches and 
sugars. They are the most abundant food essentials 
and, consequently, the cheapest. Their réle in foods 


is to serve as sources of heat and energy. During the 
process of carbohydrate digestion a substance called 
glycogen, or animal starch, is formed and stored in the 
liver. This is a sort of temporary food reserve, and is 
used by the body in regulating the body temperature 
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and guarding against sudden heat or energy emer- 
gencies. If we burn sugar in the air, the products of 
the combustion are carbon dioxide and water. At the 
same time a certain amount of heat is produced. Ex- 
actly the same thing takes place when sugar is digested. 
If more carbohydrate food is digested than the body 
requires, it is stored up as fat. This is the reason, 
of course, why people who are trying to reduce, limit 
their intake of carbohydrates as well as fatty foods. 

The fats are also heat and energy foods: in a 
sense they may be called heavy fuels. Fat cannot be 
digested by the animal system unless it is accompanied 
by carbohydrates. This has been illustrated by the 
building of a coal fire. We cannot put a hodful of coal 
in the stove, and light it with a match. We must first 
put in some kindling or fine pieces of wood which 
can be lighted with a match, and it in turn will set 
fire to the coal. The carbchydrates have been likened 
to the kindling, and the fats to the coal. Both are 
sources of heat and energy, but the kindling or car- 
bohydrates are necessary in order that the fat may 
be consumed. 


HE vitamins are our newest food essentials. The 

first one was discovered about 15 years ago. Since 
that time three or four others have been added, and 
it is predicted that many more will join the list as 
time goes on. These mysterious somethings have nev- 
er been tangible to any of our senses. We know not 
what they are nor how they act, but we do know 
what happens when they are not present in our food. 
Vitamin A, sometimes called the fat-soluble vitamin, is 
found in fats and in leafy vegetables. Butter is an 
excellent source. This vitamin is absolutely necessary 
for growth or even life itself. One of the early mani- 
festations of its absence is an eye disease which can 
easily be produced experimentally in animals, and has 
been noted among children who have been fed on a 
deficient diet. 

Vitamin B is a water-soluble vitamin, and is the 
most widely distributed of all of them. It is found in 
seeds, many vegetables, etc. This vitamin is also nec- 
essary for growth, and its absence in our food results 
in that terrible disease of the Orient—beri-beri. Prob- 
ably vitamin B is the one least likely to be absent from 
our food under ordinary conditions. 

Vitamin C is the one that protects us against 
scurvy, and is found in the juices of fruit and vege- 
tables. 

Vitamin D is sometimes called the antirachitic vita- 
min, because its presence in food protects against 
rickets. For a long time it has been known that cod 
liver oil possessed curative properties for rickets. We 
now know that cod liver oil contains this vitamin. It 
has also been known for a long time that exposure to 
sunlight was beneficial in case of rickets: quite recently 
it has been shown that sunlight, or ultra-violet rays, 
have a most remarkable effect on certain substances by 
giving them the properties of being antirachitic. 


INERAL salts are a very necessary part of our 

diet. We must have calcium and phosphorus for 
our bones; iron must be present in our food as a con- 
stituent of the red corpuscles in the blood, etc., ete. 
Quite recently the relation of iodine to goiter has been 
proven. The thyroid gland contains iodine—a wee bit 
to be sure, but that small amount must be present, and 
it must come from the food we eat. Iodine is not a 
common constituent of vegetables or meat. It is a 
constant component of sea water, and it has long been 
noted that people living near the coast were less 
troubled with goiter than those in the central part. 
This is now believed to be due to the fact that vege- 
tables grown near the ocean contain iodine, while those 
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grown inland do not. Our food must contain, then, 
proteins, carbohydrates, fats, mineral salts, and vita- 
mins. The story is not complete, however, for these 
essentials must be present in a balanced form, that is, 
in such proportion that one is not compelled to eat 
too much of some of the essentials to get enough of 
the others. 


READ has long been called the “Staff of Life.” 

If by this term is meant the sole support of life, 
bread does not, never has, and probably never will, 
live up to this requirement. If, however, the term 
means the chief support of life, it makes a very proper 
definition. The bread of many foreign countries is 
made almost solely of flour, water, some shortening, 
yeast, and possibly a fermentable material such as 
sugar. Sometimes both the fat and the fermentable 
material are omitted. The older types of American 
bread were made up in the same way. Modern Ameri- 
can bread, at least of the pan type, usually contains 
milk in addition to the other ingredients. The use of 
milk in bread making has a most remarkable effect 
upon its nutritional value, for it adds proteins, mineral 
salts and vitamins, all of which are badly needed by 
the older types of bread. 

Let us see how bread, especially milk bread, fits 
into the scheme of nutrition. The proteins of the flour 
are supplemented by those of the milk. Cereal pro- 
teins will not supplement each other: animal proteins 
are required to balance them. So in milk bread we 
have the variety of proteins which in a previous part 
of this paper was shown to be so necessary for ade- 
quate nutrition. All types of bread, either with or 
without milk, are the cheapest sources of high grade 
carbohydrates that we have, and leave nothing to be 
desired in that quarter. Fats are present in bread 
in the shortening used and in the butterfat of the 
milk, provided whole milk is used. Butter is gen- 
erally used as a spread for bread, anyway, so addi- 
tional fat containing an important vitamin is supplied 
in this way. 


ILK is one of the best sources of mineral salts 

and vitamins known, and these are transferred to 
the bread by its use. Bread is often considered a car- 
bohydrate food, but it is really much more than that, 
for it contains 10 or 11 per cent of high grade proteins 
when milk is used. The moisture in bread is com- 
paratively low—not over 38 per cent, and usually less. 
Compared with other things, the actual food material 
of bread is very high. Some of the vegetables and 
fruits are nearly all water: tomatoes contain 95 per 
cent; pumpkins, rhubarb, onions, and many others con- 
tain over 90 per cent. Nearly all kinds of meat contain 
much more water than does bread. Some contain al- 
most twice as much. 

Although bread made with milk is not a complete 
food in the sense that it contains all the food essentials 
properly balanced, it is much nearer so than almost 
any other single food we have. Feeding experiments 
have shown that young animals, when fed it as their 
sole diet, grow almost as well as they would if they 
were fed a complete diet. 

As a nation our bread consumption per capita is 
much less than it is in Europe: it is even less than with 
our neighbor on the north, Canada. It has been said by 
dietitians that it would be better for us to eat more 
bread. Experiments in the nutrition laboratory of the 
American Institute of Baking have shown that over 50 
per cent of the diet, and almost 75 per cent, may be 
bread, and still support growth in a normal manner. 

So if we consider the staff of life as meaning the 
chief support of life, the definition fits bread perfectly. 
It will well serve as the bulwark of the meal. 
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A GREAT LEADER AMONG MILLERS 


HE death of L. R. Hurd, of the Red Star Milling 

Co., Wichita, Kansas, which occurred yesterday, 
takes from milling one of its splendid leaders of the 
older generation, and from the Southwest one of its 
conspicuously successful men. 

Mr. Hurd was one of industry’s great builders, 
not only of mills and machinery, but of organizations 
and methods, his whole life having been devoted to 
constructive activities leading finally to creation of 
what he regarded, not without reason, as the most 
perfectly designed and completely equipped flour mill 
in the world. He often referred to this as the ma- 
terialization of his lifelong dream, and his later years 
were made happy by its possession and by the energy 
devoted to making it commercially profitable. In this 
he succeeded, as he apparently had the gift of success 
in every undertaking. 

In his earlier years Mr. Hurd was regarded as a 
reserved and difficult man, but those who came to 
know him realized that this was only in outward 
seeming. Scrupulously exact in all his business and 
personal relations, painstaking and particular in de- 
tails of every transaction, he yet had a broadly gen- 
erous view of men and of affairs. 

An outstanding characteristic of Mr. Hurd was 
his fairness to his associates and subordinates, and it 
was through this quality that he built up about him 
an exceptional organization of younger men, all of 
whom were devoted to him and to the service of the 
company. Mr. Hurd’s intimate friendship was not 
readily possessed, but once gained it was a worthy 
possession, and those whose privilege it was to know 
him best will long hold him in gentle and affectionate 
memory. 


LONG-TIME SALE NOT SACRED 
CONSIDERABLE number of millers recently 
have asked what The Northwestern Miller hopes 

to accomplish by continued comment on the subject of 
long-time flour sales. These inquiries carry with them 
the assumption that such discussion is profitless, since 
the long-time contract has become so well established, 
so widespread and so much a part of competitive sell- 
ing effort. Why, imply the questioners, waste effort 
in urging change in a custom which is fundamentally 
unchangeable? : 

Is it unchangeable? Was not the custom of ship- 
ping flour in any size of package without regard to 
the cost of containers equally well established a score 
of years ago? Yet it was changed. Was not the 
carrying charge on past due contracts largely disre- 
garded last year and the year before? It, too, has 
yielded to persuasion and a growing sense of what 
constitutes sound business among millers. It is not 
yet applied in every instance, but there is reason to 
believe that in a year or two it will be as widely 
accepted as the package differential now is. 

Every sound trade practice has to pass through 
a period of doubt and trial before it becomes the 
accepted method. There always are those who say 
this cannot be done, or that cannot be done, or why 
should we make the attempt when failure is certain? 
Failure never is certain when attempts are made with 
sincerity and honest effort; and all progress in the 
world is made by those who are willing to try, despite 
obstacles in the way and the doubts of defeatists. 

To change the general plan of the trade in flour 
from a speculative basis to a basis of manufacture and 
distribution against consumptive requirements is not 
impossible. No one profits from the present system. 
It is of no more advantage to buyers and distributors 
than so much trading in the option wheat market, both 
being a business of guessing the ups and downs. No 
baker or jobber consistently has made profits by buy- 
ing flour far in advance of his needs, 
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Distributors and bakers are engaged merely in 
trying to outguess the miller, who, in his turn, must 
undertake to outguess the tendency of wheat prices 
as they respond to the equation of supply and de- 
mand or to the ebb and flow of speculative influences. 
The miller who sells flour for six, nine or twelve 
months’ shipment is not operating as a merchant 
miller, but is using manufacture and selling as a 
means to the end of trading in hazards. 

The whole scheme is wasteful, and the mere fact 
that the industry as a whole has had to adjust itself 
to the system and has come to depend upon market 
changes for a trading profit is no warrant for its 
continued existence. Some day a change will be 
brought about. The Northwestern Miller is not itself 
hopeful that the result will be obtained this year or 
next, or even the year after. Yet nothing is surer 
than that it can be obtained only as effort is made, 
and in the making of effort, as in numberless other 
things, the adage teaches us that there is no time like 
the present. 





THE BAKERS’ HELPER ANNIVERSARY 
! pioneer publication of the baking industry, 
the Bakers’ Helper, of Chicago, this month cele- 
brated its fortieth birthday by issuing a special an- 
niversary number which, both in editorial content and 
in typographical appearance, is highly creditable, not 
only to the publication itself but to the industry which 
it represents. Especial interest is given to the num- 
ber by a historical flavor with emphasis on changes 
in baking in the fifteen years since the paper cele- 
brated the “silver anniversary” of its founding. 

The story of these changes and of conditions in 
baking today are told in contributions by more than 
fifty members of the industry and of interests allied 
with it, widely ranging from discussions of everyday 
work in the shop and market to the sentiments which 
bind bakers together and the traditions which, as 
the industry advances, are gradually being built up 
about it. The whole of the two hundred and more 
pages, including a large number of carefully pre- 
pared and beautifully executed advertisements, makes 
a picture of the baking industry not heretofore equaled. 

Mr. H. R. Clissold, founder and for forty years 
editor of Bakers’ Helper, well merits the testimonials 
to his services to baking and of the friendship and 
regard in which he is held, many of which appear in 
the issue. The Northwestern Miller, from the vantage 
point of its greater maturity, is happy to join in these 
congratulations and good wishes to its youthful con- 
temporary. After all, what is forty years? Much, 
if, as in this case, they have been spent in honest and 
faithful service, in standing for high ideals, in helping 
the great industry of bread baking to find itself. No 
single influence in baking has done more in respect 
of these things than Mr. Clissold and his splendid 
publication. 


BACK TO THE CITY 

HATEVER may be said by sociologists and old 

school moralists, it is certain that final solution 
of what has come to be called the farm problem will 
be found in reduction of farm population and the 
industrialization of agriculture. To a considerable ex- 
tent this already has been accomplished in isolated 
instances such as the occasional orderly and efficient 
operation of large acreages by business methods and 
in the widened use of the tractor and combine har- 
vester and thresher. 

Aside from these changes, and despite the increased 
contact with urban methods resulting from the tele- 
phone and motor car, farming methods continue anti- 
quated and inefficient. The fault finding with prices 
realized is not so much with the prices themselves as 
because wasteful and uneconomic production methods 
account for too large a part of the gross return. If 
manufacturers tried to operate on the basis of the 
same low production per unit of labor as the farmer, 
few of them would long continue solvent,—tariff or 
no tariff. 

Fortunately, the very changes in manner of living 
most found fault with by devotees of the simple life 
are the very ones which promise best for farming. 
Farmers are leaving the farms for the city. With 
the resulting relative decrease in rural population is 
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coming greater opportunity for those who remain on 
the farms, more room for improved methods and 
larger opportunity. In 1880, the rural population ac- 
counted for seventy-one per cent of the population; 
in 1890 it had declined to sixty-four per cent, and at 
last estimate, 1925, it was but forty-five per cent. 
While the country’s total population has been increas- 
ing from fifty million to one hundred and seventeen 
million, the number of people living on farms has in- 
creased only from thirty-five million to fifty-two mil- 
lion. When account is taken of the large proportion 
of these represented by the “patch” farmers of the 
South, the trend toward larger units and, necessarily, 
larger production per unit, is apparent. 

All of this means that farming is moving on toward 
becoming a part of industry, with all of the accom- 
paniments of accounting, labor and machinery effi- 
ciency, and mass production. As this comes about, 
producing methods will be found equal to the task 
of meeting the world selling price or production will 
be reduced to the limit of demand, just as now is the 
case with railroad rails, motor cars and watches. This 
is, of course, a complete right-about from the present 
theory and practice, which is that the farmer has a 
fundamental right to produce all he can by whatever 
method he likes, and the government, or somebody, 
owes him a profit on his operations. 


It is all a simple case of too many farms and too 
many farmers, just as in another tortured and troubled 
industry there are too many coal mines and too many 
miners. The cure, in the case of agriculture, will come 
when present trends have turned more food producers 
into food consumers and brought production methods 
on the farm into step with those now employed in the 
factory. The process cannot be artificially hastened, 
but it is under way and certain of results. In an- 
other generation there doubtless will have to be an- 
other readjustment, and our sons and grandsons 
probably will join “back to the soil” associations in 
their efforts to relieve urban industry of the high cost 
of bread. : 


BRITAIN TO ADVERTISE BREAD 


CONSIDERABLE group of British millers and 

bakers, after years of discussion and efforts to 
finance a more ambitious program, have finally come 
together in agreement to begin with a modest effort 
to serve the cause of bread through bakeshop window 
displays, distribution of cards and literature, and 
other activities short of general publicity through 
newspapers and display signs. The plan is based on 
making maximum use of facilities ready to hand, and 
the initial expenditure is to be but ten thousand 
pounds, to be raised equally from among millers and 
bakers. 

As The Northwestern Miller pointed out and as 
the late lamented “best and cheapest food” campaign 
in this country clearly proved, the amount of adver- 
tising opportunity readily available to millers and 
bakers at trifling cost is almost unlimited. It always 
has been more a matter of making proper use of it 
than of raising vast sums to buy full pages in maga- 
zines of national circulation. ‘The bread wrappers 
and flour packages daily distributed direct to kitchens 
of the United States greatly exceed the circulation 
of a score of magazines; yet hardly one of them car- 
ries a message of the food merit of the contents. 
Likewise, as many people pass attractive bakery win- 
dows as pass all of the miles of frightful billboards; 
yet the bread messages in the windows largely are 
limited to the activities of The Fleischmann Company. 

In Britain, bakeshop displays are to be used, not 
only to sell the baker’s own products but to sell bread 
as a food. With the perhaps not very dramatic slogan 
of “Bread—the basis of every complete meal,” the 
merits of bread are to be presented by backgrounds 
and display cards, uniform during each period of 
showing and changed at frequent intervals. While 
this is a sufficiently modest beginning, it is at least 
a beginning. Furthermore, it has the virtue of being 
a joint effort of millers and bakers in the common 
interest. 

Some day a similar effort will be made in this 
country. Meantime, many other foods, of infinitely 
less merit and much more costly than bread, are gain- 
ing at its expense. 
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Domestic Demand.—A slight improvement in flour business was noted last week 


as a result of the strengthening in wheat. A number of mills report new bookings 
of 50 to 60 per cent of capacity. On the whole, however, conditions are described as 
quiet, with continued difficulty in clean- 
ing up old contracts. Mills are making 
every effort to obtain shipping directions 
on bookings that should have been or- 
dered out long ago. Cancellations con- 
tinue, even in the case of established com- 
panies, some of which prefer to settle 
with the. mills rather than carry over 
their excess bookings. About the only 
comforting factor of the present situa- 
tion, so far as the mills are concerned, 
is the probability that, if flour prices had 
advanced rather than declined during re- 
cent weeks, there would have been in- 
tense competition from sellers. Mills in the Southwest and in the central states 
complain that the effect of floods and the widespread coal strike has been to curtail 
family trade. 

Export T Mills in the Southwest report moderate sales of clears to Hol- 
land. The only other business in the export market was a routine amount of lower 
grades to Latin America. Pacific Coast mills report a revival of inquiry from China 
and Hongkong, but very little business is possible, on account of short wheat stocks, 
advancing prices for Pacific wheats and a lack of ocean space. 

Flour Prices—The continued advance in bran prices has had a slightly weak- 
ening effect upon mill quotations for flour, the current list averaging 5@10c bbl 
lower than that of a week ago. 

Millfeed—Bran for immediate shipment is scarce and in sharp demand at top 
prices. Standard middlings are also in small supply, but demand for them is not 
so keen, and prices have, consequently, fallen a little below the figures at which 
immediate shipment bran is obtainable. Flour middlings and red dog are com- 
paratively scarce and firm in price. The abnormally high values of feedingstuffs 
are believed in some quarters to be a factor in the present quiet state of the flour 
business. Those who ordinarily buy in mixed cars are seemingly not anxious to 
pay the present price of feed, which they think must soon decline. Bran is offered 
for all-May shipment at $3 ton discount, and for June at $1 under May. Ware- 
house jobbers complain of light deliveries from mills against old contracts. Mills 
quote bran nominally at figures that are 50c@$1 ton higher than a week ago. 























European Markets by Cable 


April 26.—(Special Cable)—There is more activity in the flour 
market, and the feeling generally is improved. Good purchases of Canadian and 
Kansas patents, on spot and forward, have been made. 'Today’s quotations: Cana- 
dian top og? 42@43s per 280 lbs ($7.14@7.31 bbl), Canadian export patents 
40s ($6.80 bbl), Kansas export patents 39s 3d@39s 6d ($6.67@6.72 bbl), American 
milled Manitobas 42s ($7.14 bbl), Australian patents 37s 6d ($6.38 bbl), American 
low grades 29s 3d ($4.97 bbl), Argentine low grades 25s 6d ($4.34 bbl); home milled 
straight run is quoted officially at equivalent to 40s, c.if. ($6.80 bbl), but is being 
sold at 37s@37s 6d ($6.29@6.38 bbl). 

Liverpool.—Cheap offers of home milled flour render business in imported grades 
difficult. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 41s 6d@42s 6d per 280 lbs ($7.06 
@7.23 bbl), Canadian export patents 40s 3d ($6.84 bbl), American soft winter pat- 
ents 39s 6d ($6.72 bbl), Kansas export patents 41s ($6.97 bbl), Australian patents 
for April shipment 37s 3d ($6.33 bbl), for May shipment 37s ($6.29 bbl), American 
low grades 29s 6d@30s ($5.02@5.10 bbl), for July shipment. 

Glasgow.—A better tone exists, with prices firm and improved inquiry. Today’s 
quotations: Canadian export patents 40s per 280 lbs ($6.80 bbl), Kansas export pat- 
ents 39s 6d ($6.72 bbl), Canadian soft winters 37s 6d ($6.38 bbl), American soft 
winters 40s 6d ($6.89 bbl), Australian patents 38s 6d ($6.55 bbl). 

Belfast.—A fair trade is passing in spot flour, but at prices below mill offers. 
Forward business is slow. A considerable quantity of Kansas flour is in store here, 
and difficult of sale even at sacrifice prices. Today’s quotations: Canadian top 
patents 42s 6d@42s 9d per 280 lbs ($7.23@7.27 bbl), Canadian export patents 40s 
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($6.80 bbl), American milled Manitobas 40s ($6.80 bbl), Kansas export patents 40s 
($6.80 bbl), American soft winters 42s 6d@47s ($7.23@7.99 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—Kansas patents are being purchased in moderate quantities. Ca- 
nadian offers are above competitive levels. Today’s quotations: Canadian export 
patents $7.85@8.10 per 100 kilos ($6.98@7.21 bbl), Kansas top patents $7.60@7.90 
($6.76@7.03 bbl), Kansas straights $7.10@7.50 ($6.32@6.68 bbl), home milled, de- 
livered, $7.25@7.35 ($6.45@6.55 bbl), Belgian patents $7.25 ($6.45 bbl). 

Hamburg.—Demand for imported flour is slow, with limited sales of Kansas 
and Oklahoma patents being made. German port mills are doing the bulk of busi- 
ness. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents $8@8.20 per 100 kilos ($7.12 
@7.30 bbl), Kansas top patents $7.70@8.20 ($6.85@7.30 bbl), Kansas export pat- 
ents $7.20@7.60 ($6.41@6.76 bbl), English patents $7.20@8.16 ($6.41@7.25 bbl), 
home milled $10.55@10.60 ($9.39@9.43 bbl), rye flour $8.70@9.05 ($7.74@8.05 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—Buyers are reported to be somewhat cautious, although business 
generally is described as satisfactory. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 
$8.45@8.75 per 100 kilos ($7.52@7.78 bbl), Canadian export patents $8.25@8.45 
($7.834@7.52 bbl), Kansas top patents $8@8.75 ($7.12@7.78 bbl), Oklahoma and 
Texas patents $7.50@7.80 ($6.58@6.94 bbl). 


WHEAT 


A good trade has been passing in London, although the market is now quiet 
and steady. In Liverpool, considerable trading has been done in near-by parcels. 
Prices are firm. America and Canada are offering wheat freely, but Argentina is 
more reserved. The Continent is buying actively, being especially interested in 
near-by parcels. 

MILLFEED 

Low grades are steady in London. Continental offers are scarce, and the stock 
of home made feed is likewise limited, demand exceeding supplies. Bran is quoted 
at £7 ton, and middlings £7 17s 6d@£8. Plate pollards are firm, being offered 
for April shipment at £6 6s 3d. A good demand is reported. Low grades are 
firm in Liverpool, and inquiry is improved. American red dog, for early shipment, 
has recently sold at Irish ports at 24s 3d per 280 lbs, c.i.f. The Belfast market is 
reported firm, with bran quoted at £9 10s ton. 


OIL CAKE 


London made cottonseed cake is steady, and quoted at £6 2s 6d@£6 5s ton, ex- 
mill, and Egyptian at £5 7s 6d. In Liverpool, linseed cake is firm and dull at«£9 
10s ton for May shipment, with cottonseed meal quiet at £9 5s, April-May. 


OATMEAL 


Demand for oatmeal has decreased in London. Scottish is offered at 35s 94@ 
36s per 280 lbs, ex-store. The Continent is offering rolled oats at 34s@34s 6d, c.i.f. 
American and Canadian offers are noncompetitive, being 41s for meal and 42s for 
rolled oats. 





Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 














NORTHWEST— Apr. 24 Apr. 25 NORTHWEST— Apr. 24 Apr. 25 
Apr. 23 Apr. 16 1926 1925 Apr. 23 Apr. 16 1926 1925 
Minneapolis . 231,417 184,755 179,602 163,212 Minneapolis ...... 50 40 34 30 
ee FE ce ccss 11,951 7,549 8,472 8,009 ie. HE “h64-0 64-00% 51 32 39 37 
Duluth-Superior 18,845 8,115 14,675 12,640 Duluth-Superior .. 52 22 40 34 
Outside mills*..164,601 194,254 219,883 176,475 Outside mills* ... 48 48 55 43 
Totals . - 426,814 394,673 422,632 360,336 Average ..... 49 43 43 35 
SOUTHWEST— SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ..132,473 137,768 102,243 100,082 Kansas City ...... 75 78 7 66 
Wichita ...... 40,817 38,604 28,766 24,265 PEEL 6.0% vaceees 65 62 46 37 
Salina ........ 20,003 24,051 21,227 21,866 BOE senseiccvcee 53 63 47 47 
St. Joseph .... 30,115 34,508 30,812 24,111 St. Joseph ....... 63 72 65 50 
CGM scceraes 18,277 18,774 16,841 16,969 ae 66 68 61 62 
Outside millst.. 208,197 219,105 174,191 157,187 Outside millst.... 56 61 48 43 
Totals ....449,882 472,810 374,080 344,480 Average ..... 64 67 54 61 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis ...... 29,800 25,800 21,800 14,500 Mt. MeO 0c oseccs 49 43 34 23 
Outsidet . 46,100 45,900 40,100 30,700 Outsidet ....... 53 53 46 36 
, eee 35,600 39,300 32,500 26,000 er 75 78 69 54 
Outsidef .... 34,060 31,874 17,285 28,960 eee 47 67 41 43 
Southeast ..... 101,982 100,640 81,696 76,843 Southeast ........ 66 63 53 53 
Totals . - 247,542 243,614 193,381 177,003 Average ..... 58 60 49 40 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland .. 23,631 20,203 26,252 29,043 ss... Seon 38 32 42 45 
a, See 12,384 24,913 13,244 16,473 RRND 0 00.006 c6.00% 26 53 25 31 
Tacoma ....... 17,795 33,983 23,694 10,113 cl 31 60 42 18 
Totals - 53,810 79,099 63,190 55,629 Average ..... 32 48 37 32 
) SEE 165,930 141,423 152,156 188,682 ee 71 59 64 79 
Chicago ....... 34,000 32,000 34,000 31,000 CHOON 4.0 800 csace 85 80 85 77 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth-Superior. tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. {Mills outside of St. 
Louis, but controlled in that city. {Central states mills outside of Toledo. 








Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, April 26. 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 
prompt delivery. 









Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


Chicago Lae srry Kansas City St. Louis we New re Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring first patent .......... $6.80@ 7.25 $7.50@ eee eee $6.75@ 7.25 $8.00@ 8.10 $7.25@ 7.5 $7.35@ 7.60 $7.65@ 7.90 $8.35@ 8.50 $7.30@ 7.60 $7.75@ 8.25 
Spring standard patent ....... 6.50@ 6.85 7.20@ 7. 40 ver. Seer 6.50@ 6.80 7.00@ 7.25 6.80@ 128 6.85@ 7.10 7.15@ 7.65 7.35@ 8.35 7.00@ 7.30 2ocee wewe 
Spring first clear .........++. 5.60@ 6.00 5.90@ 6.10 ovce Pesce 5.75@ 6.25 6.60@ 6.70 6.75@ 6.90 -@... 6.65@ 6.90 7.10@ 7.35 coco Deves ose el ve00 
Hard winter short patent..... 6.50@ 6.90 ree Seer 7.00@ 7.30 6.50@ 6.90 7.60@ 7.90 7.00@ 7.30 7.20@ 7.45 7.20@ 7.70 7.10@ 7.40 7.15@ 7.45 7.25@ 7.75 
Hard winter straight ......... 6.00@ 6.30 er Pere 6.40@ 6.70 5.90@ 6.30 7.00@ 7.25 6.60@ 7.00 6.70@ 6.95 6.90@ 7.20 ee Leen 6.75@ 7.15 ode e@l coos 
Hard winter first clear ....... 5.25@ 5.80 er, eee 6.10@ 5.40 5.10@ 5.50 <Osece oeeeWacece er. rere’ ee. ee _ 600 eM eace er. Fe 
Soft winter short patent ..... 5.90@ 6.40 eT, ere ccesMPeaase 6.10@ 6.40 Dees . eee 6.35@ 6.60 err, errr 6.75@ 7.40 7.00@ 7.30 8.00@ 8.25 
Soft winter straight .......... 5.50@ 5.90 coos @oves weovetauss 5.25@ 5.50 5 Pet 5.70 @ 6.15 *5.35@ 5.60 *5.50@ 6.15 6.35@ 6.75 6.50@ 7.00 6.75@ 7.00 
Soft winter first clear ........ 5.20@ 5.50 cece Qacee cern Gleave 5.10@ 5.40 . lee er, eee cove Decce wer. Free 6.15@ 6.35 con® 6.00@ 6.50 
Rye flour, white ..........++. 5.60@ 5.75 5.35@ 5.90 TTT) tr er. Pert 6.00@ 6.10 6.15@ 6.20 6.00@ 6.25 6.35@ 6.75 6.35@ 6.60 @ 7. 
Rye flour, dark .........--+5++ 3.75@ 4.20 3.50@ 4.25 vacate ses 0cee aces 4.40@ 4.50 -@. 4.25@ 4.50 5.75@ 6.00 4.85@ 5.00 @ ee 








San Francisco 





Seattle 





Francisco Standard patent— 





Seattle (49’s) San 


Family patent ..$7,40@ 8.00 $8.50@ 8.70 MMARORD ccccsccs $7.20@ 7.75 $7.50@ 7.60 
Straight ....s.- 5.50@ 5.80 6.40@ 6.50 DMROCR. ccsccect 7.10@ 7.55 7.90@ 8.10 
CebOME cccccence 5.60@ 5.90 oso ue Montana ....... 6.80@ 7.10 7.20@ 7.30 





*Includes near-by straights. 


tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. 
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Toronto haber | Toronto **Winnipeg 


Spring top patent{]...$....@8.10 $.. > a 55 Spring first clearf ....... $6.50 es 
Ontario 90% patentst 5 :25@ 6. 35 ‘ Spring exports§ ........ 40s 6d 
Spring second patent{ - @7.60 more Ontario exports§ ....... 36s 6a 


798-lb jutes. ¢Secondhand jutes. §140-lb jutes. 
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The World Wheat Situation 
By W. Sanford Evans 


RGENTINA and Australia made only moderate shipments last week, and those 
from Russia were small. North America contributed a little over one half 
of the total world shipments. It is not to be expected that the high total of re- 

cent weeks can be maintained. Arrivals in Europe last week were the largest of the 
season. Quantities on passage were reduced. Shipments to ex-European countries 
totaled 3,843,000 bus. The season’s average to date is only 2,580,000 per week, 
so that shipments to ex-Europe are again considerably above average. 

WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 


A table showing the weekly shipments of wheat and flour by countries, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 


Rushels 
Bb 





f ‘ 








No. of Week Russia and 

week ending N. America Argentina Australia Black Sea Others Totals 
35 Ff Pere 6,722 6,098 4,344 584 360 18,108 
36 Be: Bic cevececces 7,487 6,416 5,766 1,040 234 20,943 
37 BEE. 0 0 b's 0 seen esse 6,257 4,204 2,648 832 280 14,221 
38 BD Boas ceca sesene 8,106 4,961 2,464 472 160 16,163 
Ame. 3 te. Gate ccccvcces 371,212 89,627 70,134 42,856 27,490 601,319 
Last year to date....... 297,328 65,888 56,360 23,520 44,712 487,808 


SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR TO EUROPE 


A table showing the shipments of wheat and flour to Europe, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 
On passage 





No. of Week World shipments to Europe Arrivals in Europe to Europe 
week ending Week To date Week To date Week 
35 Se Peer 15,024 464,104 13,488 427,016 75,688 
36 BE. Wakadeesencessan 16,768 480,872 13,152 440,168 79,304 
37 pe Pree reer er 11,096 491,968 14,232 454,400 76,168 
38 Be Beis seek cenvevcss 12,320 504,288 17,016 471,416 71,472 
Leet. veer te Gate. .ccesvccses 375,744 369,784 39,296 


That the market is sensitive to developments in the principal winter wheat areas 
is shown by the fact that the mere announcement of frost in Kansas, Nebraska, 
and Oklahoma on the night of April 20, with no proof of damage, led to an im- 
mediate temporary strengthening in prices. Damage from frost in these states 
has not been confirmed, and the general condition of winter wheat, both in North 
America and Europe, remains satisfactory. Frost in parts of the northwestern 
states and in western Canada has caused further delay in spring wheat planting. 
The season is not yet, however, so far advanced that, with good weather, an average 
spring wheat acreage may not be sown. 

Navigation on the Great Lakes was officially declared open on April 18. Last 
year exceptional ice conditions in the east end of Lake Erie delayed the official 
opening until May 12. Some vessels clear before the official declaration is issued. 
This year the first one cleared from Fort William-Port Arthur on April 14, and 
last year on May 1. Between April 14 and April 22 there has been cleared from 
Fort William this year 20,491,000 bus wheat, of which about 8,000,000 represented 
winter storage cargoes and the balance was loaded out of the elevators. Of the 
above total shipments, 14,479,000 bus cleared: for United States lake ports and 
6,012,000 for Canadian lake ports. With this replenishment of eastern stocks there 
will be no difficulty in maintaining ocean shipments from North Atlantic ports. 

Flour imports for principal European countries are now available for the first 
six months of the present crop year, August-January. The aggregate imports of 
the 12 chief flour importing countries of Europe, but not including Austria, for the 
first six months of the present year were 8,217,000 bbls, compared with 8,927,000 in 
the corresponding months of 1925-26 and 13,739,000 in 1924-25. This decline in 
the flour imports of Europe has been due to a marked decline in two countries, 
Germany and Czechoslovakia. 

In the first six months of 1924-25 Germany imported 4,098,000 bbls and in the 
corresponding period of 1925-26 1,396,000, while only 615,000 were imported in the 
first six months of the current year. The figures for Czechoslovakia’s imports are 
2,066,000 bbls in 1924-25, 1,643,000 in 1925-26, and 890,000 in 1926-27. It is evident 
that the rehabilitation of the domestic milling industry in these two countries is the 
main cause of the reduction of the European demand for imported flour. 

Great Britain and the north of Ireland, on the average the largest European 
importer, took 3,261,000 bbls in the first half of 1926-27, as against 2,400,000 in 
1925-26, and 3,301,000 in 1924-25. The demand of this importer has this year re- 
turned to about the level of two years ago. The decline in its imports last year is 
not altogether easy to account for. 



















FALL SOWN CROP CONDITION 
IN KANSAS REPORTED GOOD 


Kansas City, Mo.—Early last week 
there were fairly general rains over the 
Southwest, but later a cold wave set in, 
with freezing weather, throughout the 
main part of the wheat belt. 

A sharp advance in wheat prices was 
attributed to this cold spell, although it 
probably did more good than harm to 
the crop. Apart from scattered reports 
of flood damage, the chief complaint 
heard is that there has been too much 
rank growth, and the cool weather last 
week must have done much to check this. 

As a whole, the fall sown crop is in 
excellent condition, with plenty of mois- 
ture in reserve. A period of mild, clear 
weather is now wanted, and this week 
has started auspiciously. 





GREEN BUGS IN TEXAS 

Oxtanoma Criry, Oxra—Guy R. 
Jones, county agricultural agent at 
Wichita Falls, Texas, reports that green 
bugs are infesting the wheat crop in 
that section of the state. This condition 
is apparently due to the lack of the 
lady bugs, the lace wing fly and other 
similar insects that devour the green 
bugs. The extent of the damage is 
problematical. 





RAINS IN OKLAHOMA 
OxtanHoma City, Oxia,—Oklahoma’s 
record wheat yield set in 1926 will be 
equaled and probably surpassed, should 
growing conditions during the next six 








weeks be as favorable as in the past, 
according to a survey made recently by 
a local newspaper. Oklahoma’s wheat 
crop for 1926 totaled 73,745,000 bus, 
which was nearly 15,000,000 more than 
had been previously grown in any one 
year. The torrential rains last week in 
a measure damaged the crop, but so far 
the injury by green bugs has been neg- 
ligible. 





COLORADO OUTLOOK IMPROVED 

Denver, Coro.—The crop outlook this 
year in Colorado is much better than it 
was a year ago. Corn, spring wheat 
and barley should show a yield in excess 
of 1926, and winter wheat is in better 
condition than a year ago. This in spite 
of the fact that crops were retarded by 
the dry periods during the winter. 
Prospects are that corn, fifth in Colo- 
rado crops last season, will be planted 
on a greatly reduced acreage this sea- 
son. There will be more acreage de- 
voted to barley. 





INTERNATIONAL WHEAT POOL 
MEETING PROGRAM OUTLINED 


The tentative program for the second 
international wheat pool conference, to 
be held in Kansas City, May 5-7, has 
been announced. 

In addition to William M. Jardine, 
Secretary of Agriculture, speakers will 
include W. H. Wood, president of the 
Alberta wheat pool, the Hon. J. G. Gar- 
diner, premier of Saskatchewan, A. J. 
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McPhail, president of the Canadian Co- 
operative Wheat Producers, Ltd., A. W. 
Wilson, of the Victorian Wheat Grow- 
ers’ Corporation, Victoria, Australia, 
Judge Gough, of the Texas Wheat Grow- 
ers’ Association, Bruce Lampson, of the 
Colorado Wheat Growers’ Association, 
R. M. Mahoney, of the Manitoba Co- 
operative Wheat Producers, Ltd., George 
Duis, of the North Dakota Wheat Grow- 
ers’ Association, and D. L. Smith, sales 
manager for the Canadian Co-operative 
Wheat Producers, Ltd. 

A banquet will be held the evening 
of the opening day. 





DEATH OF SAMUEL S. DANIELS 


Philadelphia Market Authority One of The 
Northwestern Miller’s Oldest Corre- 
spondents in Point of Service 


Puitapecpuia, Pa.—Samuel S. Daniels, 
one of The Northwestern Miller’s old- 
est correspondents in point of service, 
died suddenly on April 18, of acute indi- 
gestion, at his home in Riverton, N. J. 





The Late Samuel 8S. Daniels 


He put in a full day’s work on Monday, 
but died that night without warning. 

Mr. Daniels was born in Clarksboro, 
N. J., Jan. 26, 1861. The family moved 
to Philadelphia about a year later, and 
he received his education here, graduat- 
ing from Central High School in the 
class of 1877. The same year he became 
connected with the Commercial List Pub- 
lishing Co., retaining his connection until 
1923, when the pressure of other duties 
compelled his retirement from that com- 
pany. He was commercial editor of the 
Philadelphia Record for 20 years, and 
was a well-known market authority. His 
correspondence for The Northwestern 
Miller began about 40 years ago. 

Mr. Daniels is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Anna M. Daniels, and three daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Walter Bond, of Evanston, 
Ill., Mrs. C. E. Chidester, of Massillon, 
Ohio, and Mrs. Perot Nevin, of River- 
ton, N. J. 





LEAVES MANITOBA WHEAT POOL 

Winniree, Man.—R. A. Hoey, of the 
department of education and publicity of 
the Manitoba wheat pool, has resigned 
his position, to accept the office of min- 
ister of education in the Manitoba pro- 
vincial government. Mr. Hoey has been 
with the Manitoba pool since 1925. He 
is succeeded by F. D. Bradbrook, a 
graduate of the Manitoba Agricultural 
College, who also has had experience on 
the reporting staff of various Canadian 
daily newspapers. 





OREGON WINTER WHEAT 

PortLanp, OrEGoN.—Except over scat- 
tered areas, where some winter killing 
occurred, winter wheat is generally in 
good condition, but growth is slow. Seed- 
ing of spring wheat, oats and barley 
continues, and a considerable acreage of 
spring rye is being sown. Growth of 
spring grain has been retarded by low 
temperatures. 
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WEEVIL DAMAGE CASE 
SETTLEMENT EFFECTED 


Agreement Is Worked Out at Conference 
Held at Kansas City Between Im- 
porters’ and Millers’ Committee 

Kansas Crry, Mo., April 26.—(Special 
Telegram)—As a result of the confer- 
ences between representatives of central 
European flour importers and a commit- 
tee representing 10 southwestern millers 
whose flour shipments last summer and 
autumn arrived weevil infested, an agree- 
ment was reached yesterday whereby 
millers voluntarily assume a substantial 
part of the losses claimed by importers, 
and take over the entire burden of col- 
lecting damages from underwriters and 
carriers. 

Participating in the conference were 
Jacques Luchsinger, S. Boekman and L. 
Groen, representing the importers, and 
H. G. Randall, T. L. Hoffman and C. 
M. Jackman, representing the interested 
mills. F. T. Underwood, chief of the 
claims division of the Merchant Fleet 
Corporation, also was present, but only 
to give assurance that the Shipping 
Board would give sympathetic considera- 
tion to claims where its responsibility 
was ascertained. 

The agreement, which so far is not 
binding upon millers other than those 
represented at the conference, provides 
for payment by millers of a _ gross 
amount of $1, plus surveyors’ fees, per 
sack on all weevil infested flour, half of 
which is to be paid upon agreement of 
the underwriters to assume responsibil- 
ity of 40c per bag, and upon assignment 
by the importers of their claims against 
the underwriters. The other half is to 
be paid upon the filing by importers of 
detailed claims and supporting evidence 
against the Merchant Fleet Corporation 
and assignment to the millers’ committee 
of these claims. 

Supplementing this basic arrangement 
is an added provision whereby, should 
recovery from underwriters and trans- 
portation lines exceed a total of 75c per 
sack, all receipts in excess of that sum 
shall be prorated on a basis of two 
thirds to importers and one third to 
millers. Certain qualifying provisions 
cover proof of loss, giving of receipts 
and other matters of detail. 

The total amount of flour involved in 
weevil shipments is about 8,800 tons, on 
which the importers made a gross claim 
of $2 per 100-kilo sack, amounting, with 
added surveyors’ fees, to $177,000. 

Under the settlement the millers vol- 
untarily protect the importers in the 
gross half of this claim, and undertake 
further liability to the extent that proofs 
of loss enable additional recovery from 
interests outside millers and buyers. 

While the decision of the conference is 
not binding upon other millers and out- 
side interests, 65 per cent of the total 
shipments definitely are included, and 75 
per cent of the insurance responsibility 
has agreed to this basis. Memorandum 
of the agreement contains a_ specific 
clause making it final in the matter of 
re-establishment of good-will among all 
interests, including underwriters, Ship- 
ping Board, millers and importers, and 
providing against any action in reprisal. 

By this provisional agreement, millers 
have assumed a major part of the re- 
sponsibility for losses complained of by 
importers and agents, although it has 
since the beginning been admitted that 
on cif. sales they were under no legal 
obligation to protect claims for dam- 
ages, and the source of infestation never 
has been and probably never will be 
ascertained. Their action in the matter 
is dictated wholly by consideration for 
their customers and continued good-will 
in the interest of the American export 
flour trade. 











Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 

flour in the principal distributing centers 

for the week ending April 23, in barrels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 


Minneapolis .. 6 15 199 209 ‘ 
Kansas City.. 17 14 275 105 ° 
Chicago ...... 240 233 192 135 os es 
New York .... 199 265 65 80 308 292 
TROREOM 2c cwe 25 22 16 8 6 Se 
Baltimore .... 20 18 3 


Philadelphia. 36 45 19 8 158 172 
Milwaukee ... 47 37 18 25°... «. 
Dul.-Superior.. 74 85 118 13 189 306 
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tions throughout the Southwest de- 

layed trains and undoubtedly pre- 
vented the attendance of many members, 
the seventeenth annual convention of the 
Southwestern Millers’ League opened in 
Kansas City on April 21 with a large 
attendance representative of the states 
covered by the league. This was the first 
meeting of the association when more 
than a one-day session had been at- 
tempted, and the amount of business 
left to be done on the second day caused 
one to wonder how the inauguration of 
two-day sessions had been so long de- 
layed. . 

Probably the outstanding feature of 
the opening of the convention was the 
news that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission had announced its decision in 
what had become known as the north- 
western equalization rate case, and that 
its ruling had favored the Southwest. 
This, in the words of T. C. Thatcher, the 
retiring president, was a proof that there 
was a Santa Claus, and put the millers 
in a good humor for the meeting. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


Mr. Thatcher, in his address, said that 
the year in review had probably seen 
more constructive activity on the part 
of the league than ever before in its 
history, and he thought that this rate 
decision, in which the league had played 
so large a part, carne at a very oppor- 
tune time. The milling trade of the 
Southwest was at present held in world- 
wide favor, he said, but every individual 
must be careful that that favor was not 
lost through some action of his that 
would not only hurt him but the indus- 
try as a whole. Of course, he admitted, 
the Southwest had been helped by a 
great wheat crop in 1926, but he be- 
lieved that was to some extent due to 
their own activities in trying to improve 
the circumstances surrounding the grow- 
ing of wheat. 

From time to time, said Mr. Thatcher, 
one heard fear expressed that the con- 
centrations in the milling industry were 
going to ruin those that were not ex- 
panding. He reassured his audience that 
this was not the case. At the time of 
the formation of the bakery combines, 
the small baker was said by some to be 
doomed, but he was apparently still 
prospering. 

Mr. Thatcher next turned to the sub- 
ject of the orderly marketing of wheat, 
and suggested that flour should also be 
marketed with some equal degree of or- 
derliness. He believed that the Cana- 
dian pool’s methods had prevented a lot 
of wheat being dumped upon the mar- 
ket at one time, but be that as it may, 
he urged millers not to market all of 
their flour in two months and then sit 
idle for the remaining ten. Long time 
contracts were an evil, and the scramble 
to get bookings in those first two months 
could not be called orderly marketing. 
Millers should give up the old idea of 
having to operate at capacity to make 
money; there were plenty of mills that 
operated at a low rate of capacity and 
made more money than those running 
full time. He believed that millers 
should be very careful in making credit 
sales; in fact, he condemned them as 
unbusinesslike. 


[* spite of the fact that flood condi- 


EUROPEAN IMPORTERS INTRODUCED 


The delegation from the Netherlands 
and Germany which is in this country 
in connection with the weevil damage 
case was welcomed early in the session 
by the retiring president. Jacques Luch- 
singer replied on behalf of his fellow- 
delegates, L. Groen, who was unable to 
attend the meeting owing to illness, and 
M. S. Boekman. 


L. E. MOSES PRESENT 


After complimenting Sydney Ander- 
son, president of the Millers’ National 
Federation, who was present, upon the 
work that had been done in connection 
with the veto of the McNary-Haugen bill 
by President Coolidge, Mr. Thatcher 
mentioned that L. E. Moses, for many 
years a president of the league, had 
come to Kansas City and would address 
them. Mr. Moses is held in great affec- 
tion by the millers of the Southwest, 
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Southwestern Millers’ League Holds Two-Day Session 








R4lPa C. SOWDEN, president of the New Era Milling 
Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, was elected president of the 


league at the annual election. 


A. R. Kinney, president of the 


Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha, Thad L. Hoffman, 
president of the Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City, and 
J. Lloyd Ford, president of the Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co., 
were elected vice presidents, while H. G. Randall as treasurer, 
C. V. Topping as secretary, and E. H. Hogueland as commerce 
counsel, were re-elected to their former offices. 








owing to the great amount of work done 
in building up the league into its pres- 
ent strong position. He spoke later, 
telling of his impressions of some of the 
countries he had visited in a tour of the 
world from which he was just returning. 

Mr. Moses dwelt for some time upon 
the friendship which he felt for millers 
of the Southwest, and then gave the con- 
clusions he had reached with regard to 
the flour export trade during his trip. 
Summed up, these might be said to be 
that millers could expect little increase 
in oriental business for some time, and 
must rely upon Europe as their main 
outlet in the export field. He took the 
far eastern countries one by one, and 
told of the limited possibilities there. 
Japan was not only able to supply its 
total flour needs, but could compete with 
American exporters; China was a coun- 
try where the consumption of flour must 
remain small, owing to the poverty of 
the average worker; India grew enough 
of its own wheat and had a milling 
capacity sufficient to meet its needs un- 
less the more general use of white flour 
should spread, which was unlikely; 
Egypt, he knew, imported a certain 
amount of flour, but he had seen it so 
maltreated that he wondered that the 
product was ever eaten. He thought 
that none of these people would ever 
be what might truly be termed bread 
eaters. 

In Europe, however, the habits of the 
people were more as they were in this 
country, and it is therefore in that di- 
rection that the millers must turn their 
attention. Mr. Moses urged that mill- 
ers should foster their European trade 
as they did their domestic trade. A 
commercial war was at present being 
fought in the world, and unless the mill- 
ers took part in it in a whole-hearted 
and dignified manner, they would be 
left without a very valuable part of 
their business. 


MR. ANDERSON IS SPEAKER 


Mr. Anderson spoke at some length 
upon the work which he and the Federa- 
tion were trying to accomplish. He said 
that he knew many millers asked what 
good they got out of the Federation. 
What did they mean by good, he asked. 
Good, he believed, was something more 
than profit. The aim of any associa- 
tion, the Federation included, was to 
build up good faith among its members 
and to promote satisfaction throughout 
the industry. It should act as the clear- 
ing house for information collected from 
a number of companies, and should 
therefore not know anything about in- 
dividual businesses, but should be able 
to disseminate information regarding the 
industry as a whole. The solution of 
the problems of an industry, Mr. An- 
derson said, needed a great deal of 
thought. Individual opinions must be 
received and then allowed to crystallize 
until some way out is found that is rep- 
resentative of at least part of the opin- 
ions of all. By supporting the Federa- 
tion and standing by its decisions, prog- 
ress toward a better understanding in 
the trade, and consequent larger profits, 
could be made. 

Mr. Anderson then turned to what he 
termed as the rules of the game of mill- 
ing. He admitted that the Code of 
Ethics had probably been too much for 
the millers to absorb all at once. But, 
he said, there was no game worth play- 
ing without rules, and therefore the 
trade must be prepared to draw up rules 
that would be practical and which would 
be obeyed within reason. 

It was possible to frame rules and 
have them become a recognized part of 





business procedure. As an example he 
quoted the package differentials. It took 
15 years to have them accepted, but now 
every one in the trade took them for 
granted. He hoped that something sim- 
ilar could be done with the carrying 
charge. ‘There were many factors in- 
volved in the carrying charge owing to 
the fact that buyers could be divided 
into two classes: those who bought to 
resell and the buyer who actually used 
the flour he purchased. Something could 
be done, however, and Mr. Anderson in- 
dicated that this matter would be fully 
discussed at the Federation meeting next 
month. 

In conclusion, Mr. Anderson asked 
millers to look themselves over and see 
if they were entirely without blame, and 
then try to shake off the dread disease, 
“otherfellowitis,” which was doing so 
much harm to the industry. 

A resolution was passed welcoming 
the European importers to the meeting. 


- Afterward all present stood in respect- 


ful silence while a resolution to the mem- 
ory of the following millers who had died 
during the past year, was passed: John 
Maney, El Reno, Okla; J. R. Forsyth, 
Longmont, Colo; David Lukens, Atchi- 
son, Kansas; J. F. Baldwin, Arkansas 
City, Kansas; H. A. Sawyer, Hutchin- 
son, Kansas; John Zwonechek, Wilber, 
Neb. 

The gratitude of the league to its 
leading officers, Mr. Thatcher president, 
H. G. Randall treasurer, E. H. Hogue- 
land commerce counsel, C. M. Harden- 
bergh chairman of traffic committee, and 
C. V. Topping secretary, was expressed 
in a further resolution which was passed 
unanimously. 


SHIPPING BOARD SUPPORTED 


That the services of the United States 
Shipping Board to millers in the South- 
west are appreciated was indicated by 
the following resolution, which was also 
adopted: 

Whereas, For many years the United 
States Shipping Board and the Merchant 
Fleet Corporation have, under most dif- 
ficult conditions, rendered inestimable 
service to American commerce through- 
out the world; and 

Whereas, Their interest in the Ameri- 
can milling industry has been especially 
proved in instances such as coming to its 
aid in narrowing the shipping differen- 
tial between flour and wheat and in pro- 
viding steamers to relieve congestion at 
Gulf ports in 1926; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we express to the 
United States Shipping Board and to 
the Merchant Fleet Corporation our ap- 
preciation and thanks for their action 
and interest; be it further . 

Resolved, That the Southwestern Mill- 
ers’ League believes the United States 
Shipping Board and the Merchant Fleet 
Corporation entitled to the full support 
of the government and of every loyal 
citizen in its work of keeping the Amer- 
ican flag on the seas im the common 
interest of American commerce and in- 
dustry, and of the national defense. 


REFINANCING SCHEME CARRIED 


For some years the expenditure of the 
league has been greater than its receipts, 
and a surplus that had existed in the 
treasury was exhausted last year, so that 
a new scheme for the assessment of dues 
became imperative. The committee in 
charge of this refinancing recommended 
that dues should be assessed at the rate 
of 10c bbl on the daily capacity of a 
mill, plus 1-20c bbl on its annual out- 
put. A proviso was made that it would 
be within the power of the executive 
committee to pass up any part of the 
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last quarter’s dues which might. not .be 
necessary for the efficient operation of 
the league. This scheme was passed 
unanimously. 


WHEAT IMPROVEMENT WORK 


The fifth annual report of the South- 
western Wheat Improvement Associa- 
tion showed that a very satisfactory 
year’s work had been completed. It was 
evident that the organization was grow- 
ing and filling an important place as a 
connecting link between the wheat pro- 
ducer and the final consumer. Some of 
the work done, such as improved meth- 
ods of handling wheat from the field to 
market, early preparation of the seed 
bed, crop rotation, better seed, and smut 
and insect control, all were gradually 
having their good effect. 


THE SECRETARY'S REPORT 

In his annual report C. V. Topping, 
secretary of the league, exhorted mem- 
bers to make more’ use of the credit 
information bureaus of the association. 
He believed that millers could often save 
themselves from disastrous experiences if 
they would consult with the league. In 
the same way any miller having an un- 
pleasant experience should report it to 
the league, so that his experience might 
benefit his fellow-millers. 

Mr. Topping then reviewed the activi- 
ties of the league during the past year 
in connection with various rate cases and 
shipping difficulties. He quoted figures 
which would indicate that flour exports 
in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, 
were likely to be substantially greater 
than in the former similar period, those 
from the gulf ports showing a particu- 
larly high rate of increase. In con- 
clusion, Mr. Topping called attention to 
the rate department of the association, 
which he believed was of inestimable 
value to members. 


AID TO LEAGUE IN TRAFFIC MATTERS 


The report of Mr. Hogueland, com- 
merce counsel to the league, contained 
a résumé of the cases in which the 
league had sponsored the cause of the 
southwestern millers. Apart from the 
victory announced at the commencement 
of the session, the most outstanding case 
handled was the proposed reduction in 
rates on grain and grain products from 
Minneapolis to eastern points. As is 
known, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission refused permission to reduce the 
rates. A large number of less impor- 
tant cases were presented, and all were 
assured of the valuable work that this 
department is performing. It was said 
that its work, and incidentally its ex- 
penses, are likely greatly to be increased 
this year by reason of the general in- 
quiry into the western freight structure 
which is to open at Dallas next month. 


SALES CONTRACT RECOMMENDATION 


A resolution with regard to the carry- 
ing charge submitted by the resolutions 
committee on the first day of the meet- 
ing and passed, was withdrawn the next 
day after considerable discussion. The 
original motion was that the Federation 
sales contract should be made to read 
that the carrying charge should be as- 
sessed 60 days after the date of sale. 
Various millers objected to this as being 
too stringent. They stated that it could 
not function, so the resolution was with- 
drawn and amended. In its new form it 
was made more or less to comply with a 
suggestion that had been made that two 
contracts might be the logical thing for 
the millers to have. The new motion was 
that flour sold to any one other than an 
actual consumer should have a carrying 
charge levied 60 days after the date of 
sale, whereas that sold to a consumer 
should have a carrying charge assessed 
60 days after contract time. It was 
finally resolved to recommend this mo- 
tion for adoption by the Millers’ Nation- 
al Federation. In debate upon the sub- 
ject, Mr. Anderson made a plea that 
something definite should be arrived at 
with regard to the damages that were 
due on cancellation of a contract. 


EXPORT MATTERS MUCH IN EVIDENCE 

Although the second day of the meet- 
ing was more especially devoted to ex- 
port. matters, H. D. Yoder, chairman of 
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the export committee of the league, read 
his report for the year on the first day. 
The recommendation that brought forth 
most comment was the suggestion that 
uniform terms of sale for Latin Ameri- 
can countries should be arrived at. The 
following day the league passed a reso- 
lution that all sales to the Islands, Cen- 
tral America and Mexico should be made 
for 30 days dating or acceptance terms; 
those to South America should be for 
60 days dating or acceptance terms. 

Mr. Yoder notified the league that 
financial conditions in certain Latin 
American countries were unfavorable, 
and that care should be taken in particu- 
lar in Mexico, Nicaragua, Haiti, San 
Domingo and Cuba. A new Cuban tariff 
was due about July 1, he said, but at 
present there was no indication as to 
what it would contain. He believed that 
the Cuban sales tax had done a great 
deal of good, because it was eliminating 
the small, and sometimes irresponsible, 
broker. 


MORE DISTINCT EXPORT CONTRACT 


Among resolutions presented was one 
with regard to the misunderstandings 
that often arise over export shipments. 
After some discussion.of the matter the 
resolution, which follows, was passed 
unanimously. 

Whereas, There is much uncertainty 
and confusion in certain factors of 
terms in connection with c.if. export 
sales, including particularly such things 
as (1) breach of on-board contracts oc- 
casioned by acts of God and conditions 
beyond the control of shippers, and (2) 
determination and adjustment by arbi- 
tration of differences arising from dam- 
age to shipments or growing out of 
other causes; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge the Millers’ 
National Federation to take early action 
in the formation of such rules and prac- 
tices applying to export flour trade as 
will remove from this trade the many 
elements of uncertainty and _ hazard 
which now are present; and that effort 
be made to secure accord with import- 
ers’ associations on a new code of meth- 
od and practice. 


GENERAL DALTON UNABLE TO ATTEND 


At the opening of the second day’s 
session, Mr. Thatcher announced, to the 
regret of every one present, that Gen- 
eral A. C. Dalton, president of the Mer- 
chant Fleet Corporation, had been un- 
able to leave Washington, owing to stress 
of business, and was therefore unable to 
be present, in spite of his having had 
every intention of so being. F. T. Un- 
derwood, manager of the claims division 
of the corporation, was, however, present, 
and Mr. Thatcher called upon him to 
present the present status of the case of 
the Shipping Board in the recent weevil 
damage claims. Mr. Underwood put the 
matter briefly, and said that the Ship- 
ping Board did not feel responsible for 
the losses, but that every effort was be- 
ing made to arrive at a just solution to 
each claim. He pointed out that the im- 
porters’ claims were so numerous that a 
great deal of evidence had to be col- 
lected before any decision could be made 
in the matter. The Shipping Board had 
no doubt that some of the cargoes had 
been infested while in its ships, but as 
soon as sufficient data had been gathered, 
and this was being done by telegraph, 
cable and other rapid means, he thought 
that some decision as to responsibility 
could be arrived at. Asked to estimate 
the period that must elapse before this 
decision could be made, he said he 
thought that two weeks should see some 
result. 

MR, LUCHSINGER AND THE IMPORTERS’ CASE 


Jacques Luchsinger presented the 
point of view of the foreign buyer in a 
very able manner. He wanted millers 
to be sure that they understood the se- 
riousness of the case. Not only flour 
imports were involved, he said, but this 
unfortunate incident was causing con- 
cern among all the importers of Europe, 
no matter what commodity they import- 
ed. He stated that the importers in this 
particular case had done everything that 
they thought that they should do, and 
even more. They had paid for the flour 
on arrival, expecting that they would be 
refunded for their losses by the Ameri- 
can sellers. This, he said, was six months 
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ago, and they were still waiting for 
their settlement. The more delay there 
was, he believed, the greater the loss to 
the American export trade, since the 
confidence of the importers’ customers 
was being lost. 

As far as the importers were con- 
cerned, said Mr. Luchsinger, there was 
no question as to who was responsible 
for the damage. The damage was the 
affair of American interests, and the im- 
porters believed that they were fair in 
asking American interests first to settle 
their claims and then apportion the re- 
sponsibility. 

After some discussion, it was decided 
by the meeting that this was a question 
that affected a number of millers more 
specifically than the meeting as a whole, 
and it was therefore decided that repre- 
sentatives of the mills that had shipped 
flour that had arrived weevily, import- 
ers, underwriters and members of the 
committee of the league that had had 
this investigation in charge, should meet 
in a separate room and try to come to 
some agreement. 


SPECIAL EXPORT SESSION 


In the afternoon of the second day the 
session was devoted, chiefly to further 
discussion of last year’s difficulties with 
weevils in export flour shipments to cen- 
tral Europe. The session was opened 
by presentation of the report of the spe- 
cial committee appointed by Mr. Thatch- 
er following the November meeting. This 


was read by John W. Cain, chairman of 
the committee. 

The principal specific recommendation 
in the report was that the league should 
indorse the Millers’ Export Inspection 
Bureau, recently formed by J. V. Lane, 
New York, and R. W. Lightburne, Jr., 
Kansas City. The committee reported 
that its first efforts to secure accord of 
action by all interested underwriters had 
failed because of competitive differences 
and jealousies, but that the two men 
named, with co-operation of the under- 
writers represented by them, finally had 
voluntarily adopted the committee’s plans 
for a system of inspection of flour en 
route and at seaboard, and that this 
seemed to fill the essential requirements. 

In the discussion which followed, F. M. 
Burton, of F. M. Burton & Co., Galves- 
ton, representing the Providence-Wash- 
ington Insurance Co., and G. C. Morris, 
of the Insurance Co. of North America, 
Philadelphia, presented a plan in oppo- 
sition to the millers’ bureau, based on a 
general co-operation among all interests 
without the feature of direct manage- 
ment. 

In subsequent discussion it appeared 
that there was so much dissension 
among the several underwriters offering 
all-risks flour insurance that the inter- 
ests of millers and of the export flour 
trade had become secondary to competi- 
tive activities of insurers. Following a 
two-hour wrangle, chiefly participated in 
by agents of underwriters, a motion was 











PRALPH C. SOWDEN, president of the New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 

Kansas, last week elected president of the Southwestern Millers League, has 
been engaged in milling since boyhood. He was born at Menomonie, Wis., in 
1883. At the age of 20, he went with his father to Arkansas City, Mr. Sowden, 
Sr., to become superintendent of the New Era company and his son as miller on 


the night shift. 


few years later was made secretary of the company. 


In 1907 young Mr. Sowden was taken into the mill office, and a 


In 1917, when Andrew. J. 


Hunt, president of the company, was drafted to serve with the Milling Division 
of the Food Administration, Mr. Sowden became acting manager, and a year and 


a half later, on the death of Mr. Hunt, succeeded him as president. 
was married in 1907 to Miss Gertrude Relph, of Menomonie. 


of 13, and a daughter aged 6. 


Mr. Sowden 
They have a boy 
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adopted setting aside indorsement of any 
inspection plan and providing for ap- 
pointment of a new committee, composed 
of five or more millers and two or three 
underwriters’ agents, to give the sub- 
ject further consideration. Statements 
were made that the Millers’ Export In- 
spection Bureau would continue to func- 
tion, and that the two companies pro- 
posing the alternative plan would pro- 
ceed with their arrangements. 

In the confusion and intensity of dis- 
cussion as to what agencies should seek 
to safeguard flour shipments against 
weevil damage, and what underwriters 
and underwriters’ agents should secure 
major credit for unselfish activities in 
behalf of millers, the report of Mr. Cain’s 
committee was lost sight of, and was on 
the table when the meeting managed to 
get itself adjourned. 


DINNER GIVEN TO FOREIGN DELEGATION 

About 100 covers were laid for an in- 
formal dinner which was given on the 
first night of the meeting in honor of 
the visiting importers from Holland. 
The dinner, which was held at the Kan- 
sas City Athletic Club, resolved itself 
into a very enjoyable affair, ably pre- 
sided over by the retiring president of 
the association, whose flashes of wit in 
introducing speakers were appreciated. 


GERMAN TARIFF REVIEWED 
BY JACQUES LUCHSINGER 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—While speaking be- 
fore the annual meeting of the South- 
western Millers’ League here last week, 
Jacques Luchsinger, of Jochems & Luch- 
singer, Amsterdam, Holland, made some 
interesting remarks about the present 
situation in Germany with regard to the 
import tariff on flour and grain. 

He said that at present there were 
negotiations proceeding between three 
portions of the British Empire—Canada, 
South Africa and Australia—for a trade 
agreement with Germany. Among the 
points in question was the differential 
that should exist in the import tariff on 
wheat and flour. As a sop to Canadian 
manufacturers who were opposed to al- 
lowing German made goods easy compe- 
tition with their own, it had been decid- 
ed that Canada’s third largest manufac- 
turing industry—milling—should be giv- 
en the benefit of a favorable differential 
between wheat and flour import duties 
into Germany. 

The rates which had been proposed 
and which Mr. Luchsinger thought that 
the Germans would be forced to accept 
were 5.50 marks per 100 kilos on wheat 
and 8 marks on flour. These rates, it is 
assumed, would apply to all flour im- 
ports and would, consequently, greatly 
aid in increasing the flour import trade 
into Germany. 





* 


The Millers’ National Federation in a 
recent bulletin reports that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has received a copy 
of the text of the new German tariff 
law. It provides that shipments of flour 
under contracts consummated prior to 
April 1, 1927, must be presented for 
duty prior to June 1, 1927, in order to 
receive the benefit of the lower duty, 
namely, 10 marks. 





SPRING LATE IN WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirec, Man.—Cold and unsettled 
weather over most of the prairie country 
in western Canada has prevented gen- 
eral seeding activity. The agricultural 
department of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway last week reported conditions 
generally throughout the West to be sat- 
isfactory, although spring is belated. 
The saturated state of the land will 
prevent seeding becoming general until 
probably the beginning of May. In the 
higher districts, however, it should com- 
mence this week. 





SUNDAY BAKING LAW RUMORED 

Toronto, Ont.—Rumors have been 
emanating from the Ontario provincial 
parliament buildings that legislation is 
pending which will prevent all work in 
bakeshops before 12 o’clock on Sunday 
nights. As nothing was heard about the 
matter during the recent session, now 
closed, it would come as a complete sur- 
prise if legislation of such a drastic na- 
ture were to be presented at this time, 
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OHIO MILLERS HOLD 
MEETING AT COLUMBUS 


Attendance Shows Improvement Over That 
of Fall Gathering—C. E. Studer, Apple 
Creek, Chosen President 


Totrepo, On1o.—The attendance at the 
annual meeting of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association at the Neil House, Co- 
lumbus, April 20-21, was somewhat bet- 
ter than at the fall meeting, about 35 
being present, including representatives 
of allied trades. There were two ses- 
sions, one the afternoon of April 20, fol- 
lowed by'a fellowship dinner that eve- 
ning, and another the morning of April 
21, devoted to a round table discussion 
of various topics, with an address by 
A. P. Husband, secretary of the Millers’ 
National Federation. F. W. Kibler, 
president of the association, conducted 
the meetings. 

Frank H. Tanner, secretary, in his an- 
nual report said that the membership 
had fallen off more than usual the past 
year, due to various causes. Five mills 
burned in as many months; failures, poor 
business, the reorganization of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, whereby all but 
individual memberships were canceled, 
dissatisfaction with the service charge on 
sales of flour to state institutions, or 
with the policy of the association, were 
contributing causes, according to his re- 
port. For the first time in the history 
of the association there was a deficit in 
the financial statement for the year, al- 
though this would have been wiped out 
if all dues and charges had been paid. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS RECITED 

In view of the situation facing this, 
and some other state associations, Mr. 
Tanner pointed out some of the definite 
accomplishments of the association, re- 
ferring to an advertising campaign con- 
ducted some years ago and to various 
legislative activities which had been of 
benefit to the membership. 

Perhaps the subject on the program 
which elicited the greatest interest, with 
the possible exception of a discussion of 
the condition in which the association 
finds itself, was presented by Edgar W. 
Thierwechter, of the Emery Thierwechter 
Co., Oak Harbor, Ohio, a former presi- 
dent. It had to do with the sale of 
flour to state institutions by Ohio mill- 
ers. 

Mr. Thierwechter was inclined to ques- 
tion whether these sales had proven of 
any benefit to the millers, on account of 
the low prices secured and because the 
confidence of the purchasing department 
had been abused in a number of notable 
instances. He felt that the old specifica- 
tions which were made many years ago, 
and called for absorption 56%, volume 
20.25, texture 97, color and dress BB, 
color quality cream white, moisture 13, 
dry gluten 9.5, and ash .44, should be 
raised. He said that the gluten require- 
ment should be fully half a per cent 
higher and the ash two points lower, 
so that nothing but high grade flour 
could be delivered on these contracts. 
He was also disposed to advocate the de- 
livery of blended flours milled in Ohio, 
inasmuch as the flour was used largely 
for making bread, 

It was pointed out that the present re- 
quirement on state deliveries called for 
a flour equal to the BB grade of the 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc., Co- 
lumbus, which analysis was recognized 
as authoritative. Mr. Thierwechter also 
advocated the assessment of a definite 
penalty against flour deliveries not meet- 
ing specification, analysis check on all 
deliveries as made, and doing away with 
the 2%2c per bbl service charge. There 
was a sympathetic response among those 
present to the points he made and the 
position taken on this subject. 

OTHER PAPERS ARE READ 

H. W. Dillman, Bethel, Ohio, was on 
the program to discuss “Millers’ Prob- 
lems,” W. E. Damon, secretary of the 
American Custom Millers’ Association, 
Louisville, Ky., to speak on “The Value 
of Organization,” and Dr. W. H. Strowd, 
secretary of the Soft Wheat Millers’ As- 
sociation, Nashville, Tenn., to review the 
work of his organization. None of these 
men were present, and papers from 
them were read. At the fellowship din- 
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ner Dr. S. K. Mahon, pastor Epworth 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Toledo, was 
the only speaker, and his subject was 
“Life’s Satisfactions.” 

C. E. Studer, Apple Creek, was elect- 
ed president, W. W. Wickersham, Blan- 
chester, vice president, and Frank H. 
Tanner, Columbus, treasurer. Directors 
elected (with the above constituting the 
executive committee) for the term end- 
ing April, 1928, were D. R. Biggert, 
Marion, and D. A. Ward, Bellaire; for 
the term ending April, 1929, D. C. Henry, 
Carey, K. O. Burrer, Sunbury, and 
Wayne Armstrong, Laurelville. The sec- 
retary will be appointed by the executive 
committee. 





ILLINOIS SENATE ACTS IN 
CHICAGO GRAIN INQUIRY 
Cuicaco, Irt.—By a vote of 24 to 11 
the Illinois senate on April 21 demanded 
that the Chicago Board of Trade direc- 
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tors suspend from trading privileges, of- 
ficers of the Armour Grain Co. who had 
knowledge of the frauds practiced by 
the Armour Grain Co. in the organiza- 
tion of the Grain Marketing Co. The 
senate also received from its committee 
on agriculture the Kessinger bill, which 
provides for the creation of a state pub- 
lic exchange commission to control the 
Board of Trade. It was placed on the 
senate calendar in the order of first read- 
ing. 
Case May Be Dropped 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—It is probable 
that the expulsion of the Armour Grain 
Co. from the Chicago Board of Trade 
will lead to a dismissal of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s case against the 
company for alleged violation of the 
grain futures act. This case has been 
pending in the supreme court of the 
District of Columbia since last fall, 
where it appeared in the form of an 
application by the company for a re- 





straining order holding up the process 
of the Grain Futures Administration in- 
vestigation looking to the punishment of 
the company. By agreement between 
counsel, at the suggestion of the judge, 
the arguments were indefinitely post- 
poned, 


W. J. McKIBBIN PRESIDENT 
OF BUFFALO FLOUR CLUB 


Burrato, N. Y.—The annual election 
of the Buffalo Flour Club on April 22 
resulted as follows: W. J. McKibbin, 
of the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., 
New York, president; Cyrus C. Lewis, 
of the Lewis Grain Corporation, vice 
president; W. J. J. Moore, of the Buf- 
falo Flour Mills Corporation, secretary- 
treasurer, 

The new president of the Buffalo Corn 
Exchange, John J. Rammacher, ad- 
dressed the members on “Co-operation 
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Gets Results.” He was followed by 
Cyrus C. Lewis. 

The proposed banquet has_ been 
changed to May 14 from the date sched- 
uled, April 23. Lloyd Hedrick, Buffalo 
plant manager of the Ralston Purina 
Co., St. Louis, will have charge of ar- 
rangements. 

The club at its recent election gave a 
special vote of thanks to M. C. Burns, 
the outgoing president, for the good work 
he accomplished during the past year. 
The membership has grown to 61, and 
there is a substantial sum in the treasury. 





MEXICAN WHEAT DUTY RESUMED 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The free impor- 
tation of wheat into Mexico which had 
been allowed for a short time was 
stopped April 15. The duty is 38.4¢ bu, 
in addition to which there is a surtax of 
12 per cent of the duty, and a consular 
fee of 10 per cent of the price of the 
grain. 
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PROLONGED ILLNESS 
FATAL TO L. R. HURD 


Death Ends Notable Milling Career of the 
Red Star Co.’s Board Chairman—A 
Pioneer in Modern Milling 

Kawnsas Crry, Mo., April 26.—(Special 
Telegram)—L. R. Hurd, chairman of 
the board of directors of the Red Star 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, died early 
today following a prolonged illness. Last 
autumn Mr. Hurd suffered a stroke, and 
while he recovered from its immediate 
effects, he had since been confined to 
his room. He continued his interest in 
business, and received reports from com- 
pany executives, but active management 
of affairs he gladly surrendered to his 
son, Roger S. Hurd. A fortnight ago 
the latter was elected president, his fa- 
ther becoming board chairman. 

Recently, Mr. Hurd’s health had im- 
proved slightly, and it was anticipated 
that he might again be able to get about, 
although complete recovery was not to 
be hoped for. He is survived by his 
wife, his son, Roger, and a daughter, now 
residing in Honolulu. 

Mr. Hurd was in every sense a pioneer 
of modern flour milling. In his earlier 
years he was a practical miller and mill- 
ing engineer, and long was associated 
with the Edward P. Allis Co., of Mil- 
waukee, as salesman and milling expert. 
During this period he was for many 
years a correspondent of The Northwest- 
ern Miller. He had an active part in in- 
stalling the first roller mills, and in the 
change to modern gradual reduction 
and purification systems. Later he be- 
came manager of the Daisy Roller Mills, 
Milwaukee, in which the Allis company 
was interested, and from there went to 
Superior, Wis., to build and subsequently 
manage the Daisy Roller Mills. When 
this and other Head of the Lakes prop- 
erties were purchased by the United 
States Flour Milling Co., Mr. Hurd be- 
came manager of the Duluth-Superior 
Milling Co., and continued in the same 
capacity when ownership passed to the 
Standard Milling Co. 

In 1905 Mr. Hurd was commissioned 
to come to the Southwest to select a lo- 
cation and build a new unit for the 
Standard company. He chose Kansas 
City, and built the original plant of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., with a 
capacity of 1,500 bbls. Two years later 
he resigned and purchased an interest 
in the Red Star Milling Co., of 500 bbls 
capacity, and unsuccessful. In the years 
since then he has built the business to 
one of the largest and most important in 
the Southwest, with a total capacity ex- 
ceeding 4,000 bbls, practically the entire 
investment and the present strong finan- 
cial position having been created out of 
earnings. 

One of Mr. Hurd’s major accomplish- 
ments in milling was to gather about 
him a strong organization, and for years 
he has done this with a view to its con- 
tinuing success when he would no longer 
be in command. 


Praised by Mr. Loring 

A. C. Loring, president of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, ex- 
pressed deep regret when informed of 
the death of Mr. Hurd, with whom he 
was formerly associated. 

“His loss,’ Mr. Loring said, “will be 
very much felt in the milling industry. 
He was one of the outstanding men in it. 
His complete knowledge of the business, 
and determination at all times to main- 
tain for his plant the high quality of 
the product and fair dealing to all who 
came in contact with him, gave him a 
position to be envied by all competitors.” 





NEW YORK BAKERS 
Burrato, N. Y.—At a recent execu- 
tive meeting of the New York State 
Bakers’ Association, held in New York, 
methods of fighting propaganda against 
white bread were considered. 





DEATH OF EUSTICE A. HAIL 
NasHvILLE, Tenn.—Eustice A. Hail, 
aged 58, died April 20 at his home in 
Nashville, after a long illness. Mr. Hail 
was one of the principal owners of the 
Dunlop Milling Co., Clarksville, Tenn. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


The strength in wheat last week en- 
couraged buyers to take hold with a little 
more confidence. A few spring wheat 
mills reported new bookings as repre- 
senting 50 to 60 per cent of capacity, but 
these were exceptions. The average sales 
probably aggregated a little better than 
30 per cent. 

Directions.—Regardless of the fact 
that mills have been concentrating all 
their energies on cleaning up old con- 
tracts, shipping directions are still far 
from satisfactory. A slight improve- 
ment, however, is indicated by the fact 
that a few companies started this week 
to run their mills Monday morning, in- 
stead of Tuesday, or even Wednesday, 
as has been the case for some time. 

Cancellations are still the order of the 
day. Some old-established companies 
prefer to settle with the mills rather 
than carry over their excess bookings. 
Had conditions been reversed, and the 
market had advanced rather than de- 
clined, mills probably would not have 
been able to sell a barrel this spring, 
because of the competition of resellers. 
This is about the only satisfying thought 
millers can get out of the present situa- 
tion. 

Clears Lower.—Clears are in light re- 
quest and somewhat lower in price. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb April 26 Year ago 

COECOM ccccccccccces $7.50@7.80 $9.00@9.25 
Standard patent ..... 7.20@7.40 8.70@8.90 
Second patent ....... 6.90@7.10 8.25@8.40 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 6.50@6.60 7.40@7.80 
First clear, jute*..... 5.90@6.10 6.65@6.80 
Second clear, jute*... 4.00@4.90 4.00@6.80 
Whole wheat ........ 6.50@6.80 7.65@7.75 
Graham, standard ... 6.30@6.55 7.50@7.60 

*140-lb jutes. 

SEMOLINAS 


Sales of semolinas are at a very low 
ebb. Manufacturers are ordering out 
old bookings, but are not placing fresh 
orders. New business represents actual 
needs and, consequently, is light, since 
macaroni factories generally are running 
at reduced capacity. No. 2 semolina is 
quoted at 4%c lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapo- 
lis, standard and fancy patent 4%%c, No. 
3 semolina 4c, and special grade 374@4c. 

In the week ending April 23, nine 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 36,- 
622 bbls durum products, compared with 
43,410 in the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 16 were in operation April 26: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.’s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated "Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A (one half), 
A South, Anchor, Lincoln and Phoenix mills. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C (one half), 
E, F, G, and rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 

parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 17-23 ..... 460,800 231,417 50 
Previous week .. 460,800 184,755 40 
Teast BOO: ocicier 529,200 179,602 34 
Two years ago... 548,700 163,212 30 
Three years ago. 564,600 185,051 33 
Four years ago.. 561,100 225,020 40 
Five years ago.. 546,000 213,865 40 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 660 bbls last week, 749 
in the previous week, 1,800 a year ago, 
and 4,540 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as 


reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 17-23 ..... 366,600 176,552 48 
Previous week .. 419,700 201,803 48 
Year @@0 ......- 424,890 228,355 54 
Two years ago... 433,890 184,484 43 
Three years ago. 426,690 222,854 52 
Four years ago.. 386,100 180,329 47 
Five years ago... 413,790 172,250 41 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output— -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Mch, 26 73 74,150 213,252 222,216 2,294 3,248 
April 2 72 72,850 201,046 207,824 2,830 1,401 
April 9 72 73,200 216,367 223,761 2,562 925 
April 16 67 69,950 201,803 194,385 2,131 1,785 
April 23 54 61,100 176,552 187,146 959 ... 

CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1926, to 
April 23, 1927, with comparisons, in bar- 
rels (000’s omitted): 


c—-Ontpnt—— -—Exports— 

1926-27 1925-26 1926-27 1925-26 
Minneapolis ... 7,515 8,678 76 4 
Bt. Paul «veces 382 384 21 
Dul.-Superior .. 609 721 ae “os 
Outgide ....4. 7,110 8,248 97 69 


PLANNING FOR MACARONI CONVENTION 


A special committee of local durum 
mills is already planning the entertain- 
ment features for the convention of the 
National Association of Macaroni Manu- 
facturers, to be held in Minneapolis 
June 13-15. An outing will probably be 
given at Lake Minnetonka, followed by a 
dinner-dance. The business program 
schedules discussions led by Dr. C. Hus- 
ton Goudiss, of the Forecast Magazine, 
A. E. Philips, president of the American 
Specialty Manufacturers’ Association, C. 
H. Briggs, of the Howard Wheat & 
Flour Testing Laboratory, a representa- 
tive of the National Retail Grocers’ As- 
sociation, and others. 

CREAM OF WHEAT CO. BUILDING 

The Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, 
last week announced its intention to 
build a new factory in Minneapolis, 165 
x250, four stories, surmounted by a 
tower 10 stories high. Construction 
work will begin within 60 days. The 
present building is inadequate for the 
company’s requirements. The new plant, 
it is said, will cost approximately $1,- 
000,000, and will be the largest wheat 
cereal factory in the world. 

NORTH DAKOTA STATE MILL LOSSES 

The State Mill & Elevator of North 
Dakota operated at a loss of $16,301 
during March, according to the monthly 
report of the auditor, just filed with the 
state industrial commission. The total 
loss for the first three months of 1927 
is given as $66,196. Based on the pro- 
duction, the loss during March was 55%4ec 
bbl. 

NOTES 

B. C. Bigelow, operative miller, has 
gone to work in the mill near Cochrane, 
Wis. 

Frank R. Prina, flour jobber, New 
York, is in the Northwest this week call- 
ing on his mill connections. 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co. last 
week shipped a disc separator to Aus- 
tralia and two to England. 

The Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce Glee Club will broadcast a con- 
cert over WCCO on the evening of 
May 1. 

Mrs. Herman Birkmaier, wife of the 
superintendent of the Springfield ( Minn.) 
Milling Co., Inc., underwent a major 
operation in a Minneapolis hospital last 
week. 

William H. Sudduth, vice president of 


the Commander-Larabee Corporation, 
who-is in the Mayo hospital at Roches- 
ter, Minn., is convalescing nicely. 


The Liberty Baking Corporation has 
purchased the plant and business of the 
Mason City (Iowa) Baking Co. H. S. 
Sanborn will continue as manager. 


Thomas O’Connor, of Minneapolis, 
president of the Purity Bakeries Corpo- 
ration, who has been visiting in Hono- 
lulu, is expected to return within the 
next two weeks. 

The Marquis Milling Co., Elk River, 
Minn., has incorporated, with $50,000 
capital stock. Principals are George S. 
Wilson, Jesse Van Valkenberg and 
Irene Empenger. 

Thomas L. Brown, for many years 
connected with the office sales force of 
the Washburn Crosby Co. at Minneapolis, 
this week joins the sales staff of the Min- 
neapolis Milling Co. 

The Bakers’ Unit of the Manufactur- 
ers & Employers’ Association of South 
Dakota will hold its annual convention 
at Mitchell, May 3-4. Charles McCaffree, 
Sioux Falls, is secretary. 

An examiner for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will conduct a hear- 
ing in Minneapolis, May 31, on linseed 
oil and byproduct rates, in connection 
with a general investigation of vegetable 
oil rates. 

Eduard Paulig, of the flour importing 
firm of Gustav Paulig, Ltd., Helsingfors, 
Finland, was in Minneapolis, April 26, 
on his way home from the Pacific Coast. 
Mr. Paulig has just completed a trip 
through South America. 

The South Dakota Wheat Growers’ 
Association will meet at Aberdeen, May 
9, for a discussion of wheat pool ac- 
tivities. The principal speaker will be 
C. H. Burnell, Winnipeg, head of the 
Manitoba wheat pool and secretary of 
the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Pro- 
ducers, Ltd. 

Walter C. Smith, who has been a de- 
partment manager for the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., has resigned to become 
sales analyst for the spring wheat end 
of the Commander-Larabee Corporation 
at Minneapolis. Mr. Smith was given a 
dinner at the Athletic Club, April 25, by 
his old associates in the sales depart- 
ment of the Pillsbury company. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Demand for durum flour continues 
narrow. Buyers still holding mill con- 
tracts are drawing on them for working 
requirements; others watch the market 
in hopes of breaks. The relatively high 
wheat prices tend to put the market out 
of line with buyers’ views, curtailing 
purchases. 

Mills reported little interest in spring 
wheat flour. Some buyers made offers, 
but the price proved much too low. 
Shipping directions on old sales seem 
harder to get, as those overbought with 
high-priced flour last fall are unwilling 
to take it out. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as _ re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

BW WEEE. ccc esaacctscsas 18,845 52 
Previous week ........+e. 8,115 22 
BORE OOO occcciccccesesscs 14,675 40 
TWO PORTS GMO oo occa cccer 12,640 34 


Quotations, April 23, at Duluth-Su- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 

1927 1926 


Pirat MAtent. ...6ccces $7.20@7.45 $9.10@9.35 
Second patent ....... 6.85@7.20 8.75@9.10 
First clear, jute...... 6.40@6.65 7.20@7.45 
Second clear, jute.... 5.45@5.70 6.20@6.45 


NOTES 


E. N. Bradley, general manager of the 
Globe Elevator Co., has returned from 
California, where he spent the winter. 

Stocks of grain at Duluth-Superior de- 
creased by 5,931,000 bus last week and 
fully 750,000 more were loaded over the 
week end. 

H. A. Starkey, president of the Con- 
solidated Elevator Co., has returned 
from California, where he spent the past 
three months. 

Howard Kellogg, Buffalo, president of 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., was here 
last week in the course of a trip of in- 
spection of his company’s plants. 

The Armour Grain Co. has closed its 
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Duluth office and discontinued its private 
wire. Charles P. Burdeau, who has been 
with the company here for several years, 
is now representing F. S. Lewis & Co. 


GREAT FALLS 


The recent market advance stimulated 
small buying to some extent. Mills are 
still fighting for shipping directions, and 
are having a hard time to get orders 
enough to operate at a reasonable ca- 
pacity. Quotations average about 10c 
higher than a week ago. Prices, April 
23: first patent $7.70 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $7.60, first clear. $6.50, and second 
clear $4.15. 

NOTES 

Work has been started on construc- 
tion of the new 53,000-bu farmers’ ele- 
vator at Nashua, Mont. 

Charles L. Stevens, Tacoma represen- 
tative of the Royal Milling Co., spent 
last week at the company’s headquarters. 
He reported that the winter wheat crop 
on the west coast is in good condition. 


PLEA OF COMMISSION IS 
DENIED BY SUPREME COURT 


Wasuinoton, D. C., April 26. 
cial Telegram)—The Supreme Court of 
the United States has denied the plea 
of the Federal Trade Commission for a 
writ of certiorari for the purpose of tak- 
ing the injunction case from the court of 
appeals of the District of Columbia to 
the Supreme Court. 

The effect of the decision is to return 
the case to the court of appeals, where 
it is now pending on appeal from the 
supreme court of the district. The orig- 
inal court order granted the injunction 
on the theory that subpoenas are only 
issuable and enforceable by the commis- 
sion when investigating complaints of 
unfair methods of competition. 

The court of appeals must now decide 
upon the Federal Trade Commission's 
appeal of the issuance of the Millers’ 
National Federation injunction against 
the commission by the supreme court of 
the district. 











SEEDING IN NORTHWEST IS 
DELAYED BY PRECIPITATION 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Additional pre- 
cipitation continues to delay seeding in 
the Northwest. A little field work was 
done at scattered points last week. In 
South Dakota, probably half of the 
wheat seeding has been done, in Minne- 
sota 25 per cent, and in North Dakota 
and Montana 10 to 15 per cent. 

In its weekly crop report the Van 
Dusen Harrington Co. says: “For the 
first time in years, all of our correspond- 
ents report that their districts have 
plenty of moisture, and what they now 
require is dry weather, in order that 
farm work may continue. The subsoil 
throughout the Northwest contains 
abundant moisture. This should be of 
benefit during the growing period of the 
crops. 

“Seeding is somewhat later than nor- 
mal. Our records, covering the north- 
western crop during the past 20 years, 
indicate that, with the exception of four 
extremely early seasons, the average time 
for the completion of wheat seeding is 
from May 10 to 15. Should farmers be 
unable to work in the fields during the 
next week or 10 days, the spring wheat 
acreage may be somewhat reduced.” 





HAVRE (MONT.) MILL CO. 
PLANT DESTROYED BY FIRE 
Great Fats, Mont.—Fire of un- 
known origin last week destroyed the 
plant of the Havre (Mont.) Mill Co. 
The building and equipment were valued 
at $19,000, partly covered by insurance. 
At the time of the fire there were $6,000 
worth of grain and products in the mill. 
The capacity of the plant was 50 bbls. 

It was operated by W. C. Gibb. 


MONTANA WEATHER INCLEMENT 

Great Fatts, Mont.—The weather has 
been so bad lately and so much snow 
has fallen that farmers have not had 
an opportunity to put in their spring 
wheat. It is reported, however, that the 
ground is in excellent condition, and a 
large crop is anticipated. 
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KANSAS CITY 


Last week there was little change in 
the amount of new business being booked 
by Kansas City mills, demand being sea- 
sonally quiet. Some mills, however, re- 
ported a little more active inquiry and 
freer shipping directions. 

Effect of Floods and Strike—A num- 
ber of millers complain that there has 
been an appreciable falling off in the 
family trade of the country, owing to 
unusual factors. The widespread coal 
strike is having a distinct effect upon 
the spending power of the consumer in 
those sections, and distributors are only 
buying flour which they can dispose of 
immediately. In the Southwest the re- 
cent severe flood conditions have had a 
slowing effect upon demand, since it has 
been impossible to ship in some cases; in 
others, storage room has been flooded 
and buyers have been unwilling to risk 
damage to their purchases. 

High Price of Feed—The abnormally 
high values of feedingstuffs are believed 
by some to be a factor in the present 
quiet state of business. Those who or- 
dinarily buy in mixed car lots are not 
anxious to pay the present price of feed, 
which they think must soon decline, and 
are therefore backward in coming into 
the market. 

Most of the present demand is for 
moderate lots, although there is said to 
be a large eastern buyer in the market. 
Mills refuse to meet his price, which is 
about 20c under their ideas, and they 
think that he will probably have to agree 
with them. 

Some Mills at Capacity.—Shipping di- 
rections seem to be coming in as freely 
as during the past few weeks, and in in- 
stances are better. Two or three large 
mills report that they will run at full 
capacity this week. The carrying charge 
is apparently being assessed by the ma- 
jority of mills. One miller states that 
certain brokers in the East are absorbing 
the charge themselves, as they do not 
wish to collect it from their customers 
and yet find themselves unable to swerve 
the millers from their determination to 
collect what is due them. 

Holland in the Market—Some mills 
reported fair sales of clears to Holland 
last week, the only other business in the 
export market being a routine amount of 
lower grades of flour for Latin America. 
Export business is probably in about the 
same position as domestic. 

Prices Unchanged.—Flour quotations 
were again unchanged last week, prices, 
April 23, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, 
f.o.b., Kansas City, being: short patent, 
$7@7.30 bbl; 95 per cent, $6.70@6.90; 
straight, $6.40@6.70; first clear, $5.10@ 


$5.40; second clear, $440@4.60; low 
grade, $3.85@4.30. 
Production.—The first table below 


shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 67 representative southwest- 
ern mills, .exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph and Salina. 
Additional tables give the production 
and activity of principal milling centers 
in the territory. All statistics are com- 
piled from direct mill reports to The 
Northwestern Miller. 


67 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

April 17-23 ..... 353,460 208,197 56 
Previous week .. 357,060 219,105 61 
Year ago ....... 360,960 174,191 48 
Two years ago... 364,710 157,187 43 
Five-year average (same week) ... 58 
Ten-year average (same week).... 62 

KANSAS CITY 

April 17-23 ..... 175,500 132,473 75 
Previous week .. 175,500 137,768 78 
Year ago ....... 151,500 102,243 67 
Two years ago... 148,500 100,082 66 
Five-year average (same week) ... 66 


Ten-year average (same week) ... 63 
. 


WICHITA 
April 17-23 ..... 62,400 40,817 65 
Previous week .. 62,400 38,604 62 
Year ago ....... 62,400 28,766 46 
Two years ago... 65,700 24,265 37 
8ST. JOSEPH 
April 17-23 ..... 47,400 30,115 63 
Previous week .. 47,400 34,508 72 
Year ago ......- 47,400 30,812 65 
Two years ago... 47,400 24,111 50 
SALINA 
April 17-23 ..... 37,800 20,003 53 
Previous week .. 37,800 24,051 63 
Year G0 ....00% 45,000 21,227 47 
Two years ago... 46,200 21,866 47 
ATCHISON 
April 17-23 ..... 29,700 27,184 91 
Previous week .. 29,700 25,210 84 
Year ago ....... 29,400 18,027 61 
OMAHA 
April 17-23 ..... 27,300 18,277 66 
Previous week .. 27,300 18,774 68 
Year QO ....0. 27,300 16,841 61 
Two years ago... 27,300 16,969 62 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 80 mills to The 


Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


BOO SEGRD oon é.v 66 ecnccereevierestiess 37 
PreviOUs WOOK 2... ccccccccsccscccesens 33 
TORE BHO cccvcveccvevescecsveccsevccssee 41 


Of the mills reporting, 1 reported do- 
mestic business active, 11 fair, and 51 
quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
22,836 bbls last week, 18,275 in the pre- 
vious week, 10,194 a year ago and 165,- 
446 two years ago. 


NOTES 


Joseph H. Ismert, Philadelphia rep- 
resentative of the Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co., visited the home office last week. 

J. Juul, sales manager for the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., expects to 
leave this week on a vacation trip to 
the South. 

The Airy Fairy team of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Co. has finished the season 
at the head of the Kansas City millers’ 
bowling league. 

J. D. Campbell, eastern district sales 
manager for the Larabee Flour Mills 
Co., left late last week for a fortnight’s 
trip in eastern territory. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., recently 
purchased a heavily wooded residential 
site in the Country Club district of Kan- 
sas City. 

The Larabee Flour Mills Co. has en- 
gaged F. B. Smith to represent it in 
Massachusetts. Mr. Smith has been en- 
gaged in the flour trade for several years 
in New England. 

C. O. Hurry, formerly with the Dia- 
mond Crystal Salt Co., has been added 
to the sales force of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co. as salesman for Connecticut 
and Rhode Island. 


James F. Bell, president of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., accompanied by George 
Cormack, the company’s production man- 
ager, was here last week looking over 
the company’s new elevator. 


Myron E. Humphrey, president of the 
Chickasha (Okla.) Milling Co., while in 
Kansas City last week, said that the 
crop was well advanced in Oklahoma, 
and that the outlook was splendid. 


Jacques Luchsinger, L. Groen and M. 
S. Boekman, the delegation from German 
and Dutch importers that has been in 
this country in connection with weevil 
damage claims, expects to leave New 
York on April 30 in the Rotterdam. 


H. L. Stover, general manager of the 
Waco (Texas) Mill & Elevator Co., who 
was in Kansas City last week for the 
millers’ league meeting, said that wheat 
was 18 inches high in Texas, and had 
headed out in some fields. He believes 





that there is a larger crop in prospect 
than there was a year ago. 

K. T. Bartsch, of the export depart- 
ment of the Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale 
Grain Co., is an applicant for member- 
ship in the Kansas City Board of Trade 
on transfer from J. A. Martin, head of 
the company’s coarse grain department. 

H. T. Estill, giving a Kansas City 
address, was arrested last week on a 
charge of forging the name of George 
W. Hoyland, president of the Hoyland 
Flour Mills Co., on a check. He is said 
to have signified that he would plead 
guilty. 

“Notwithstanding the heavy rains and 
reports of damage, we've got a fine 
wheat crop this year,’ said Ralph C. 
Sowden, president of the New Era Mill- 
ing Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, who was 
here last week for the meeting of the 
Southwestern Millers’ League. 

H. H. Hanneman, director of cost ac- 
counting of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, attended the league convention 
in Kansas City last week, following a 
visit among millers of central and south- 
ern Kansas, several of whom are revis- 
ing their accounting methods to accord 
with the Federation’s uniform plan. 

“Although the low profits obtained 
from the season’s sugar crop have some- 
what affected the flour import business 
of Cuba this year, it is believed that the 
prospects are brighter for future trade,” 
said J. H. Valdes, traveling export rep- 
resentative of the Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co., who has just returned to Kan- 
sas City from a trip to Latin America. 


WICHITA 

The flour market continues weak, al- 
though there was much improvement in 
shipping instructions last week. Quota- 
tions remain unchanged. Prices, basis 
98-lb cottons, Kansas City, April 23: 
hard wheat short patent, $7.50 bbl; 
straight, $7; clears, $6.25. 


NOTES 


Charles M. Jackman, president of the 
Kansas Milling Co., and Mrs. Jackman, 
will sail next month for a several weeks’ 
pleasure journey in Europe. 

Charles M. Jackman and John E. No- 
vak, of the Kansas Milling Co., Glen B. 
Fretzs, of the Red Star Milling Co., and 
G. M. Lowry, of the Wichita Flour Mills 
Co., spent part of last week in Kansas 
City, attending the annual meeting of the 
Southwestern Millers’ League. 


HUTCHINSON 


Only slight changes in conditions were 
noted in the flour market last week. 
Bookings were few and of small size, be- 
ing confined almost entirely to car lot 
and mixed car buyers. Export inquiry 
was fairly active, but buyers’ ideas, as a 
rule, were low. A small quantity of 
clears was sold to Holland. 

Shipping directions came in moderate- 
ly, with some scattering requests, large- 
ly from eastern holders, for cancella- 
tion. Quotations, April 23, basis cotton 
98’s, Kansas City: short patent, $7.05@ 
7.35 bbl; straight, $6.65@6.85; first clear, 
$5.50. 

NOTES 

A. L. Jacobson, general manager of 
the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kan- 
sas, is on a trip to eastern markets. 

Harold K. Goerz, vice president of the 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, 
has returned from a fortnight’s vacation. 

Laurence B. Chapman, president of 
the Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great 
Bend, Kansas, is back at the office after 
an operation. 

P. H. Baum, sales manager for the 
William Kelly Milling Co., and C. C. 
Kelly, vice president, attended the mill- 
ers’ meeting in Kansas City last week. 

The Hutchinson Board of Trade has 
moved into new quarters on the top 
floor of the Rorabaugh-Wiley Building, 
where it has about four times as much 
floor space as formerly. 

George Gano, who operates an exten- 
sive line of elevators in Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Colorado, has purchased four 
more from the Kansas Flour Mills on 
the Rock Island south of here, making 
his total 45 elevators. 

Fred F. Burns, vice president of the 
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Consolidated Flour Mills Co., attended 
the Southwestern Millers’ League meet- 
ing at Kansas City last week, leaving 
then for a week’s trip which will take 
him as far as West Virginia. 

Fred Hipple, formerly in the grain 
business in Kansas City and more recent- 
ly with his brother, Carl Hipple, in busi- 
ness here, has been employed as south- 
ern Iowa and northern Missouri sales- 
man for the Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


Doubt was expressed by several cen- 
tral Kansas millers as fo whether wheat 
was damaged by the frost last week. 
R. B. Young, treasurer of the Consoli- 
dated Flour Mills Co., and Alvin Long, 
manager of the Central Kansas Milling 
Co., Lyons, both declared they could find 
no sign of injury in plants examined. 
Mr. Young thinks the wheat will benefit 
through being retarded. 


ATCHISON 


There is not much change in the trend 
of the milling business, as flour require- 
ments seem to be fairly well taken care 
of for the present. Most of the larger 
bakeries have purchased their require- 
ments for the next 60 days, and do not 
expect to be in the market for any more 
flour until the new crop. The jobbing 
trade and smaller buyers are either fair- 
ly well covered or are buying from day 
to day. 

Shipping directions are slightly better, 
and two mills are on a seven-day sched- 
ule. A little export business is reported. 

Flour prices, April 22, in 98-lb cottons, 
Missouri River: hard wheat short patent 
$6.90@7.10 bbl, straight grade $6.50@ 
6.90, first clear $5.20@5.50; soft wheat 
short patent $6.50@6.90, straight grade 
$6.20@6.40, first clear $5.30@5.60. 


NOTES 

Ray T. Willette, secretary-treasurer of 
the Atchison Board of Trade, was in 
Kansas City last week, attending a rate 
hearing. 

H. T. Shaeffer, export manager of the 
Blair Milling Co., was in Kansas City 
last week, attending a meeting of the 
Southwestern Millers’ League. 


SALINA 


Flour buyers continue to trade cau- 
tiously. Jobbers are hesitant, and ship- 
ping directions are about unchanged. 
Prices, April 21, in cotton 98’s, basis 
Kansas City: fancy short patent, $7.10@ 
7.50 bbl; 95 per cent, $6.80@7; straight, 
$6.70@6. ‘30. 

NOTES 

H. L. Williamson, general sales man- 
ager for the Shellabarger Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co., has returned from Cuba. 


Victor Hinojosa, export manager for 
the Robinson Milling Co., attended the 
southwestern millers’ convention in Kan- 
sas City last week. 

C. Rody, export manager for the 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., is 
making a business trip through Central 
America and the West Indies. 

L. G. Gottschick, vice president and 
general manager of the H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co., arrived home April 21 from 
a month’s trip in the Southeast. 

J. J. Vanier, manager of the Western 
Star Mill Co., and of the Weber Flour 
Mills Co,, is on a several weeks’ trip to 
New York and other eastern markets. 

L. C. Shellabarger and J. M. Allen, 
Decatur, Ill., were here on April 22 to 
attend the quarterly meeting of directors 
of the Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma millers quoted the follow- 
ing prices on April 23: hard wheat short 
patent, $7.70 bbl; soft wheat short pat- 
ent, $7.90. 

NOTES 

The Farmers’ Union, Carmen, Okla., is 
planning to erect a co-operative elevator 
and warehouse, to be completed in time 
for this year’s crop. 

The Smith Grain Co., Gatesville, Texas, 
has been incorporated, with $13,500 capi- 
tal stock, by H. S. Compton, J. G. Smith 
and H. Ayres Compton. 





The first trademark to be registered in 
the United States was dated Oct. 25, 1870. 
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Current Comment Upon Affairs of 
the Bakery World 


NQUESTIONABLY, baker’s bread in this coun- 
try has a higher average quality than ever be- 
fore. To quality bread, in fact, is due a large part 
of the enormous recent gain in bakery production 
over the kitchen made loaf. To another factor, how- 
ever, less credit seems to have been 
STILL Room &iven than is deserved. Bakery pro- 
FOR IM- duction has been responsive to an eco- 
PROVEMENT nomic trend affecting all households, 
but more especially the homes of those 

who dwell in metropolitan centers. 

One result of minimizing the importance of this 
latter influence has been a smug conviction on the 
part of many in the baking industry that sufficient 
progress has been made in perfecting the loaf. . The 
steady increase in consumption of bakery products 
has been taken as evidence that the public is satis- 
fied with what it gets. Recent controversial material 
in the milling and baking press, and the comment of 
speakers at trade conventions, has pointed to quite 
a different conclusion. There are those, even today, 
who dare to hint that baker’s bread—even the best 
of baker’s bread—is not all that it should be. 

And now comes Henry Stude, president of the 
American Bakers Association, with the startling ac- 
cusation, made at the recent convention of the south- 
ern bakers at Daytona Beach, Fla., that many bakers 
who had gained a reputation for quality bread have 
begun trifling with that reputation, for the sake of 
temporary gain, by appreciably lowering the quality 
of the ingredients used. Without mentioning names, 
he spoke of bakers who, to his certain knowledge, had 
cut out a little lard or milk, and had begun using 
those previously unheard of things in the reputable 
bakeshop, cut and stuffed straights. This sort of 
thing, Mr. Stude strongly felt, was merely killing the 
goose that laid the golden egg. Its effect, he believed, 
was already evident in a tendency toward decreased 
consumption of baker’s bread. 

It has long been apparent that the economic trend 
that “takes mother from the kitchen” has been almost 
wholly discounted. There can hardly be any further 
appreciable advance in this direction. The gains that 
are possible to the commercial baker henceforth must 
be in direct competition with the home made loaf, and 
there is going to be very little further diminishment 
in the production of that popular product so long as 
the baker persists in skinning his quality to the 
limit. The task of increasing consumption is going 
to be hard enough, even with a constantly improving 
loaf. * * 


MERICAN bakers are fortunate in having had the 
advantage, within recent years, of a tremendous 
volume of scientific data designed to improve and dis- 
seminate the technic of baking. From the manufac- 
turing point of view they are better equipped than 
those of any other country in the 
world. Back of the educational and 


BAKERY 
SALES trade association facilities that have 
PROMOTION made available to them the last word 


in technical practice are the makers 
of bakery machinery and the purveyors of bakery 
supplies, who have also done an important part in 
raising the industry in this country to a level excelled 
by mone. . Manufacturing skill, however, has advanced 
more rapidly than selling ability. As a result, many 
anvexcellent product is in the embarrassing position 
of ‘being all dressed up and no place to go. 

Part of this difficulty is to be charged to the lack 
of a. general national campaign of publicity in the 
interest of bakery products, but most of it, of course, 
must be attributed to the individual baker. 

Recognition of the merchandising problem is ap- 
parent in the recently announced advertising cam- 
paign of the Quality Bakers of America, which pro- 





HE -AMERIGAN: : 


vides for use of space in a considerable group of 
better class publications of national circulation. While 
ali of the copy is directed toward publicity for Qual- 
ity Bakers, the text throughout emphasizes “better 
bread,” the nutritional value of bread and the purity 
and cleanliness of commercial baking as a whole. 
The slogan of the campaign is “Better Bread Benefits 
eEveryone.” 

Publicity such as this, with emphasis on quality 
and nutritional merit, cannot fail to stimulate consump- 
tion. It will be a direct selling aid, not only to 
the Quality Bakers who are paying for the space, but 
for all bakers who have a quality product to distribute. 

It is a matter for congratulation that the major 
bakery trade associations have taken up officially the 
merchandising problem, and that divisional work will 
be aimed during the coming year, not only at effec- 
tive advertising, but at finding means for overcoming 
the adverse competition of other foods, and at the 
adoption of proper sales policies, and an adequate 
system of market analysis. 


* * * 


N a bulletin issued by the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor, Dr. Dorothy Reed Men- 
denhall comments extensively upon the importance of 
milk in the human diet. She also mentions the fact 
that where the actual drinking of milk may be dis- 
tasteful to some children, they may 


BREAD IN- partake of it in various foods. 
GREDIENTS This statement bears out the view 
AS HEALTH f t bak sh f 
ESSENTIALS Of @ great many bakers, who for a 


long time have been advocating the 
use of plenty of milk in bread. It should prove of 
great encouragement and advantage to those who are 
making their bread with plenty of rich, wholesome 
milk. 

Said Dr. Mendenhall: “Every child from one to 
sixteen years of age is better for having a quart of 
milk in his daily diet, and his minimum allowance 
should be one and a half pints daily. An adult needs 
one pint daily. Milk can be used in the cooking of 
food, and so disguised for those who do not like it 
as a drink. 

“Milk has no adequate substitute in the diet of a 
child. It is the chief calcium (lime) food, and the 
cheapest source of high grade protein. It is rich in 
the growth promoting ‘A’ vitamin, and is chief of the 
‘protective’ foods that compensate for the inade- 
quacies of the American diet and so keep the people 
well. There is a real relation between milk and 
health and growth.” 

Plenty of pure, rich milk in a loaf of bread, fur- 
nishing the “A” vitamins, plus plenty of yeast, fur- 
nishing the health giving “B” vitamins, means a health 
food that has the effect of preventing a vague ill 
health in children that results from diet partly lacking 
in the substances essential to growth, followed by 
failure to grow normally, by lack of appetite and of 
vitality, and by weakened resistance to infectious 
disease. 


Bakers who use plenty of milk and yeast in their 
products will do well to emphasize this fact to their 
customers, so that housewives may know how impor- 
tant good, nutritious bread is, not only to them but 
to their children. 

* * * 

[* one of his recent syndicated health articles pub- 
lished in a number of American newspapers, Dr. 
Royal S. Copeland, United States senator from New 
York, has a good word to say of the commercial baker. 
Commenting upon the bad habits of people in this 
country who abuse the stomach by toss- 

BETTER ing into it all sorts of incompatible 
INGREDIENTS Substances, some of which are nourish- 
IN BREAD ing, some not, and some of which are 
constantly at war with others, he says: 

“Fortunately, the percentage of poor food consump- 
tion is rapidly declining. The commercial bakers and 











canners have made a substantial contribution to human 
welfare by preparing and merchandising high grade 
foodstuffs, ready to eat.” 

Dr. Copeland is somewhat open to the jesting ac- 
cusation that at one time or another he has put his 
stamp of approval upon practically everything that is 
consumed by mankind. But he has expressed too many 
favorable opinions of bread to warrant any serious 
imputation of insincerity in this respect. He is un- 
questionably a scientific and rational minded friend 
of the baker’s loaf. 

. * 7” 

LOWLY but surely the attention of responsible 

elements in the field of medicine and dietetics is 
being caught and held by the facts of baking science. 
Bread is being studied anew, and there is less and 

less inclination to accept and pass on 


BAKING the parrot dictums of food cranks, and 
ae AND more and more willingness to consider 
WELFARE and accept the findings of accredited 


food scientists relative to the products 
of the baker’s ovens. Bread, in fact, is for the first 
time in many years being given a fair hearing. 

One of the notable recent evidences of this turn to 
open-mindedness on the subject of the merits of bread 
is to be found in the March number of the American 
Food Journal, which contains an article on “Baking 
Science and Human Welfare,” by Dr. H. E. Barnard, 
president of the American Institute of Baking, and 
a treatise on bread advertising by Dr. L. A. Rumsey, 
secretary of the American Bakers Association. Fol- 
lowing them is an article on yeast by a member of The 
Fleischmann Co. All three of these writers bring 
home facts that have been demonstrated in laboratory 
work of recent years concerning the health values in 
bread and other products of the baker’s craft. 

The value of such dissemination of knowledge that 
is common to the milling and baking industries but, 
because of the errors of food faddism, less well under- 
stood by the public at large, should be obvious to 
every one connected with these industries. The good 
work can be passed on—others should have a turn at 
carrying the torch. The public mind is receptive; all 
that lacks is the concerted will and energy of both 
millers and bakers to seize the opportunity. Herein 
lies one certain road to increased flour consumption. 


* * * 


HE baking industry is finding out how to increase 
an interest in its products via the radio, and all 
over the country carefully prepared popular talks on 
subjects which are interesting and suggestive and at 
the same time helpful to the baker 
are reaching the ears of unnumbered 
thousands. Bakers who are using the 
radio broadcasting service are de- 
lighted with the results they are getting in increased 
business. Concerted effort in the next few months will 
make it possible to establish a radio service for all 
bakers who can get to a broadcasting station. 

Miss Jean Rich, of the department of nutritional 
education of the American Institute of Baking, has 
been broadcasting every week for more than a year. 
Some of her talks have to do with recipes. When 
she speaks of bread pudding, she tells how to make it; 
when she discusses toast, she gives many methods 
by which it may be used. In other talks she has dis- 
cussed good buying methods, under the popular sub- 
ject “Spending the Family Appetite.” In order to 
encourage the fourth meal she tells how to prepare 
“Lunches for the Kiddies.” Her stories of “Pies for 
Everybody” stimulate a real pie appetite. 

Twenty radio talks, both with and without recipes, 
will be supplied any baker who can make use of 
them. Some of these talks are very short, and are 
suitable for broadcasting at the noon hour. Others 
are better adapted for afternoon programs, and a 
few of them fit well into evening programs. They 
can all be adapted for local needs, and they are all 
free to bakers who write to the American Institute. 


AIRING THE 
BAKING 
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HE Southern Bakers’ Association, at 
Tis convention at Daytona Beach, 

Fla., early this month, voted unani- 
mously to affiliate with the American 
Bakers Association under the new fed- 
eration plan. Henry Stude, president of 
the American Bakers Association, briefly 
explained the federation plan and his 
hopes for it, and added that if the asso- 
ciation under his administration did not 
justify its existence, he would have no 
hesitancy this coming fall in recommend- 
ing to the board of governors its abolish- 
ment. In his opinion, he said, the asso- 
ciation should function for the good of 
the entire industry, regardless of mem- 
bership. ; 

Gordon Smith, of Mobile, chairman of 
the resolutions committee, and a former 
president of the national association, 
said he had no patience with those who 
claimed that the latter did nothing for 
the smaller baker. He cited what it had 
done during the war period for all bak- 
ers, and said that the improvement in 
the trade generally was the result of as- 
sociation work. Under the federation 
plan, he explained, 27 governors will be 
selected from the various state and 
group-state associations, and the nation- 
al body will be under their leadership, 
rather than under that of a selected 
group at Chicago. He therefore offered 
the following resolution, which was 
adopted: 

“Resolved, That the Southern Bakers’ 
Association adopts the federation plan 
of affiliation with the national associa- 
tion as outlined by its president, Mr. 
Stude, and will execute the guaranty 
whenever a sufficient number of guaran- 
ties are in hand to assure its board of 
directors of proper financial support 
without impairing the financial standing 
of the Southern Bakers’ Association.” 

After the passage of the resolution, 
and to prove good faith in the matter, 
the Southern association appointed the 
following as its delegates to the national 
body: F. B. Evers, Nashville, Tenn., 
John Seybold, Miami, Fla. T. A. Mc- 
Gough, Birmingham, Ala., William Wolf, 
Baton Rouge, La., J. L. Skelton, John- 
son City, Tenn., and William Craig, Co- 
lumbus, Ga. Alternates chosen were E. 
W. Strothers, of Albany, Ga., and Wil- 
liam Barr, of Chattanooga, Tenn. 

While the action of the association was 
taken after full consideration of the fed- 
eration plan as outlined, the unanimous 
action was regarded as a vote of confi- 
dence in President Stude. 


BAKERY SALES PROMOTION 


The American Association of Bakery 
Engineers was referred to by several of 
the speakers, and it was cited as a shin- 
ing example of what a real association 
could do in the way of worth-while work 
for its members. President Stude, in 
discussing the decrease in consumption 
of wheat bread, told of the recent meet- 
ing of the bakery engineers in Chicago, 
and the conclusions they arrived at on 
this subject. Great progress, he said, 
has been made along production lines, 
while comparatively little attention has 
been paid to merchandising. Consequent- 
ly, a division to be known as the Bakery 
Sales Promotion Association has been 
formed to overcome this defect. This 
division will study merchandising from 
every angle, and evolve means for over- 
coming the adverse competition of other 
foods through educational work, the 
adoption of a fixed policy, proper mar- 
ket analysis, advertising, etc. 

President Stude analyzed for the bene- 
fit of the bakers a report of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission bearing on the 
flour and other ingredients bought by the 
wholesale baker, the house-to-house bak- 
er and the chain store baker. The ma- 
terials used by the latter averaged higher 
in price, while the manufacturing and 
sales costs were much lower. The final 
figures, on average profit, showed that 
the chain stores made considerably more 
on their bread than did either the whole- 
saler or the house-to-house baker. 


A DECLINE IN BREAD QUALITY 


Speaking of the causes for decreased 
consumption, President Stude said that 
the industry is not making as good 
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bread as it should, or as it did two 
years ago. There were many examples, 
he said, of where bakers had cut out a 
little lard, or milk, in their doughs, and 
thought they were getting away with it. 
Now the reaction has set in and, he 
added, “it is a hopeless task for us to 
tackle, if the industry is going to kill 
the goose that laid the golden egg. I 
am fearful of the consequences, unless 
the baker changes his mind as to the 
quality of the ingredients he uses.” He 
said it was a significant thing, but for 
the first time in his life he had heard 





Lloyd, Vice President of the South- 
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of cut straights and stuffed straights be- 
ing offered to bakers. 

The opening session of the convention 
was called to order the afternoon of 
April 4 by President F. B. Evers, of 
Nashville, Tenn. After the invocation, a 
hearty welcome was extended by the 
mayor of Daytona Beach, who proffered 
a spirit of friendship rather than a key, 
because there were not enough of the 
latter to go around. He forecasted a 
successful meeting because of the co- 
operation he saw manifested in the gath- 
ering. In his response, William J. Barr, 
of Chattanooga, said the bakers were 
safeguarding the youth of today by fur- 
nishing the best food possible. He said 
their aims were better bread, better 
marketing facilities, and better organiza- 
tion and teamwork. 

The reports of Secretary Robert W. 
Branch, Jr., of Nashville, Tenn., and of 
Treasurer J. B. Everidge, Columbus, Ga., 
were read and approved. ‘The latter 
showed the association to be in a healthy 
financial condition. 

In his annual report, President Evers 
referred to the depression in the South 
last year caused by an oversupply of 
cotton, and told how the bakers, by re- 
questing millers and others to use cotton 
packages instead of jutes, had been part- 
ly instrumental in warding off the hard 
times every one had feared. He paid a 
tribute to the bakers for the manner in 
which they responded to the association’s 
call for help, following the hurricane 
which caused so much property damage 
and distress along the east coast of 
Florida last September. The bakers 
within the stricken area worked heroical- 
ly to keep the population supplied with 
bread, assisted by those on the outside 
who were more fortunately situated. 


CONTINUED PROGRESS IN THE SOUTH 


“The past 12 months,’ President Evers 
said, “have marked continued plant im- 
provement, increased manufacturing fa- 
cilities, improved delivery equipment, ex- 
panding distribution, and greater sales 
effort. While no marked improvement 


was noted in bakery advertising, except 
in a few instances, the amount expended 
for advertising by bakers per baked unit 
or count has steadily increased, with an 
emphasis in the trend of advertising to- 
ward logical reasons why bakers’ prod- 
ucts should be used, such as (1) for 
health’s sake, (2) for economy, (3) for 
convenience, and (4) for flavor and 
goodness. The old appeal of the bakery 
advertisement which bluntly demanded 
that the public eat ‘Jones’s Bread, but 
gave no reason therefor, has about sub- 
sided, being superseded by the more 
forceful and logical display which re- 
lates to the merits of a certain cake, 
bread, or pie, and recites the reasons 
why the advertiser’s product is superior.” 

In concluding, President Evers warned 
the bakers to beware of the after effects 
of inflation of values, and not to allow 
one or two good years to cause them to 
be off their guard. Each, he said, should 
be a business booster and an inspiration 
to others. 

Dr. Gus Dyer, professor of economics, 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn., 
talking on the growth of the South, said 
that, while all sorts of theories were ad- 
vanced on how to control business, in the 
end it was the consumer who controlled 
everything. Business is changing all the 
time, and the business man must keep 
forging ahead in order to keep from 
standing still. He said that North Caro- 
lina was taking the textile business from 
New England, and the furniture busi- 
ness from Michigan; that Tennessee is 
attracting the dairy interests of the coun- 
try, creameries already being under con- 
struction there. 

“Study economic forces,’ Dr. Dyer 
urged, “to understand the trend of busi- 
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ness. Large businesses take advantage 
of natural opportunities, and these the 
South can offer.” He said that labor 
conditions in the North were such that 
big enterprises hesitated about building 
factories or mills at crowded centers 
there, and that many had chosen the 
South in preference to the North on this 
account. In time, he believed, the South 
will become the industrial center of the 
country. 

At the April 5 session, William Walms- 
ley, of the American Institute of Baking, 
was to have talked on bakery products, 
but he had just returned from the Pa- 
cific Coast and was unable to attend. 
His place was taken by Victor E. Marx, 
of the institute, who spoke of the work 
of the bakery engineers and what had 
been accomplished at their recent meet- 
ing. He discussed the duties of superin- 
tendents, how to create good will on the 
part of employees, materials, equipment, 
formulas, etc. He said that not so much 
stress was laid now on the size and color 
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of a loaf of bread, but that flavor and 
taste were the deciding factors. 

Russell Varney, of the sales promo- 
tion department of The Fleischmann Co., 
said that the consumption of commer- 
cially baked bread, compared with home 
baking, was steadily increasing, but that 
81 per cent of the sweet goods consumed 
was still baked at home. This presents 
an attractive field for the baker, and one 
that can be easily and profitably culti- 
vated with quality goods and the right 
kind of service and advertising. 

EFFICIENCY AND BUSINESS SUCCESS 

One of the real inspirational talks of 
the meeting was that by Jacob Kindle- 
berger, president of the Kalamazoo Vege- 
table Parchment Co., on business success. 
He said he was scared to death of the 
efficiency experts who talked of business 
science. It was the old-fashioned men 
who took time to think who made this 
country what it is today. They used 
common sense in their business, combined 
with perseverance, courage and faith. A 
sense of humor and real love for your 
business, he said, were necessary to suc- 
cess. 

Mr. Kindleberger said he believed that 
so-called efficiency killed the souls of 
workmen in factories. Having men work 
with you instead of for you, he said, is 
the miracle worker. He advised the 
baker to keep his eye off the dime, be- 
cause the man who thinks of the money 
alone in the manufacture of any com- 
modity never gets anywhere. Rather he 
should get an insight into how good his 
product is and what it will do toward 
developing humanity. 

Charles W. Myers, director of trade 
relations for Armour & Co., who did a 
lot of publicity work in advance for the 
convention, was unable to attend because 
of pressure of other business, but he pre- 
pared a message which was read by 
George L. Hoerter, sales manager for his 
company. In this message, Mr. Myers 
stressed the advisability of bakers tying 
up their advertising with that of nation- 
ally advertised foodstuffs which could be 
used in connection with bakery products. 

Another speaker on effective bakery 
advertising was Walter D. Warrick, of 
the W. E. Long Co., Chicago. He said 
that advertising was a star of first mag- 
nitude, was essential to business success, 
but that the way must first be paved to 
make it worth the price. If promises 
and claims are made in advertising, they 
must be justified. He advised the bakers 
to use a little imagination in their adver- 
tising, to idealize their products, and 
thus create a desire for them on the part 
of the consumer. Instead of telling the 
housewife all about machinery and the 
vast quantities of materials bought, pic- 
ture a dainty, tasty and wholesome prod- 
uct, something similar to what she would 
make in her own kitchen. 

Mr. Warrick advised the bakers to get 
a good brand and stick to it. There is 
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less risk in advertising an established 
brand, it needs less experimentation, and 
the money spent previously will return 
itself in succeeding years. A new loaf 
usually requires a new shape, which 
means an increased investment in equip- 
ment. Therefore, he advised, stick to 
old brands unless there is some definite 
reason for changing; do not advertise 
until all fundamental features are taken 
care of in advance and, once a policy is 
set, adhere rigidly to it. 
EXPLOITING NUTRITIONAL VALUES 


The work of the nutritional depart- 
ment of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing was discussed by Miss Jean K. Rich. 
This department, she said, is striving to 
educate the public to a better under- 
standing of the value of bakery products 
and their proper place in the American 
diet. It compiles and originates printed 
matter; furnishes bakers with education- 
al material, radio talks, club talks, and 
nutritional workers for short periods. It 
will supply speakers for large meetings, 
and will train educational workers for 
bakeries. It co-operates with schools, 
parent-teacher clubs, health agencies, 
etc., and, by carrying the proper message 
about bread, brings increased consump- 
tion because of better public understand- 
ing. 
, educational talk, and one that 
proved very interesting, was that of G. 
Cullen Thomas, of the Washburn Crosby 
Co. A practical baker himself, he knew 
what interested the bakers most, so he 
explained how flour is made, using a 
blackboard to illustrate his talk. He 
showed what a kernel of wheat is com- 
posed of, how a flour of a certain pro- 
tein and ash content is arrived at, what 
is meant by the word “extraction,” and 
what the miller is really doing through 
research and study to make a flour that 
will give greater value and greater sat- 
isfaction to the baker. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

The report of the nominations com- 
mittee was accepted, and the secretary 
was instructed to cast a unanimous bal- 
lot for the following: president, Peter 
R. Nugent, Savannah, Ga; vice presi- 
dent, Ernest C. Lloyd, Anniston, Ala; 
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in the panel at the upper right. 


Co., Chicago, and Mrs. Faulds. 


Henderson, Miami, Fla., 
Minneapolis. 





OME random snapshots made by Robert T. Beatty, of The Northwestern 
Miller, are shown above, depicting a few informal scenes at the recent 


annual convention of Southern bakers at Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Glass, Gainesville, Fla., and Walter D. Warrick, of the W. E. Long Co., 
Chicago, are shown in the upper left panel. 
right are W. N. Elwood, of the Union Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill., and Mrs. 
Elwood. To the right are shown William J. Barr, Chattanooga, Tenn., and 
G. Cullen Thomas, of the Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, while Roy 
W. Geer, of the Minneapolis Milling Co., and J. B. Everidge, treasurer of 
the Southern Bakers’ Association, Columbus, Ga., are greeting each other 
J. H. Bredwell, of the Lockwood Mfg. 
Co., Cincinnati, and Mrs. Bredwell, appear in the lower left panel, while the 
circular inset adjoining shows J. Faulds, of the Middleby-Marshall Oven 
Mr. Geer is shown in the center picture, 
conversing with Frank Kirchhoff, Paducah, Ky., and Mrs. Kirchhoff. The 
four gentlemen to their right are representatives of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, reading, left to right, Harry Douty, Memphis, Tenn., J. R. 
T. M. Arden, Jacksonville, Fla., and E. J. Price, 
Below, in the panel at the lower right, Mrs. R. D. Taylor, 
Columbia, S. C., is shown with the bedroom “suite” she won. 


Robert E. 


In the picture directly to their 





treasurer, J. B. Everidge, Columbus, Ga. 
Directors: F. B. Evers, Nashville, Tenn., 
Grooms Mattingly, Hattiesburg, Miss., 
J. F. Smithers, Albany, Ga., J. B. Arnot, 
Jacksonville, Fla.. Thomas Keesey, At- 
lanta, Ga., and T. D. Taylor, Columbia, 
Ss. C. 

Atlanta was chosen as the meeting 
place for 1928. 


THE TRIP TO HAVANA 


A big drawing card, and one which 
probably accounted for the large attend- 
ance at the convention, was the adver- 
tised trip to Cuba at the close of the 
meeting. More than 100 made the trip, 
leaving Daytona on special cars at 7:45 
p.m., April 6, and embarking the follow- 
ing morning. 

On arrival at Havana, the party was 
met by Mr. and Mrs. George S. Ward, 
who now live in Cuba. They entertained 
the entire party at luncheon at the Ha- 
vana Country Club, and during the after- 
noon and evening at their magnificent 
home, where a buffet supper was served. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ward again proved them- 
selves royal hosts. 

On Friday evening, April 8, a banquet 
was served at the Plaza Hotel. This was 
a Dutch treat affair, and was liberally 
attended. Some of the visitors returned 





to Key West on April 9, but many 
stayed over the week end. Altogether 
the Cuban trip proved such a pleasant 
outing that it was decided to do the 
same thing again at some future conven- 
tion. 

A NOVEL ATTENDANCE STUNT 


As is usual at most conventions, many 
bakers and allied tradesmen register, but 
seem averse to attending the business 
sessions. In an endeavor to fill the con- 
vention hall at the closing session of the 
meeting, it was announced that John Sey- 
bold, of Miami, would give a bedroom 
suite to some one present in the meet- 
ing. A number was given to each man 
and three to each lady as they entered 
the hall, and the drawing was made at 
the close of the meeting. Mr. Seybold 
made it known that the holder of the 
lucky number could change the suite if 
desired, and that he would pay all freight 
charges to the home town of the winner. 
Mrs. T. D. Taylor, of Columbia, S. C., 
held the lucky number, and when the 
prize was brought in it proved to be a 
well-stuffed suit of pajamas. 


THE GOLF TOURNAMENT 


A golf tournament was held the fore- 
noon of April 4. J. B. Evers won the 
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first prize, a silver cup, donated by the 
Washburn Crosby Co., and Gordon Smith 
the second, a pair of golf clubs, donated 
by the Red Star Milling Co. The third 
prize, a box of golf balls, donated by 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., went to 
K. P. Aitken, and the fourth, a golf bag, 
donated by the Read Machinery Co., was 
won by L. K. Batterton. 


OTHER ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 


A baseball game on the beach between 
the Miama and Atlanta bakers’ clubs 
caused lots of amusement. The players 
were attired in bathing suits. Paul M. 
Esselborn, president of the Century Ma- 
chine Co., was umpire, and George Den- 
nery, of New Orleans, score keeper. A 
second umpire, armed with revolver and 
scimitar, helped to keep peace. The At- 
lanta club had with it a colored jazz 
band which played mournful melodies 
when Miami was at bat, but it proved 
a Jonah, for the game went 4 to 3 in 
favor of Miami. 

The citizens of Daytona were liberal 
with their automobiles, so that the visi- 
tors were able to see many of the beauty 
spots of the surrounding country. 

The banquet, April 5, was a pleasing 
aflair, because there was only one speak- 
er, Henry Stude, and he, as usual, was in 
a happy mood, putting every one in good 
humor for the dance, which followed. 


CONVENTION SIDELIGHTS 


Some of the convention visitors, not 
acquainted with the tide, got into trouble 
by parking their automobiles too long 
on the beach. The wrecking crew hauled 
out from the surf five cars one night. 

Miss Jean K. Rich was unfortunate 
enough to lose her coat in a taxi while 
rushing to catch the train for the con- 
vention. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Faulds motored 
from Chicago to Daytona Beach, arriv- 
ing the closing day of the meeting. How- 
ever, they liked the place so well they 
decided to stay a few days. 

The Volusia County Bakers’ Club dis- 
played two very elaborate cakes, the 
work of C. L. A. Wenger. One was a 
replica of the beach, bathers and all. 

The Smith Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
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had an exhibit of “Exact-Weight” scales 
in the lobby of the Clarendon Hotel, the 
convention headquarters. 

The absence of Walter W. Browne, 
publisher New South Baker, on account 
of ill health, was regretted. 

Frank Kirchhoff, of Paducah, a leading 
figure in Kentucky baking affairs, at- 
tended the convention and went to Cuba 
afterward. He was accompanied by Mrs. 
Kirchoff. 

Paul M. Chapman, of Chicago, who 
succeeded Ellis Baum as president of 
the Allied Trades Association, was given 
a reception. 

Concern was expressed by mill repre- 
sentatives over the inroads on bread con- 
sumption made by fad foods of various 
kinds. 

The customary resolutions of thanks 
were’ passed to the allied trades, speak- 
ers, committees, hotel management, trade 
press, and others who helped to make the 
convention a success. 

The fortieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Bakers’ Helper was not over- 
looked, and a congratulatory resolution 
was passed. 

The Miami Bakers’ Club presented the 
ladies who worked at the convention with 
beautiful corsage bouquets. 

Mrs. Gordon Smith was given a souve- 
nir as being the lady who had attended 
most southern conventions. 

Peter R. Nugent, the newly elected 
president, was called home, on account of 
the illness of his father, before being in- 
stalled into office. 

J. B. Everidge, who has been treasurer 
of the association since it was formed 13 
years ago, presented F. B. Evers with 
his past president’s badge, and told him 
to wear it as a token of the love, esteem 
and affection of every member of the 
association. 


IOWA BAKERS TO MEET AT 
CEDAR RAPIDS, MAY 16-18 


Minneapouis, Minn.—An unusually in- 
teresting program has been prepared for 
the twenty-fourth annual convention of 
the Iowa Bakers’ Association, which will 
be held at Cedar Rapids on May 16-18, 
with headquarters at the Montrose Hotel. 
As side issues, arrangements have been 
made to visit the plants of the Quaker 
Oats Co. and of the Penick & Ford Co., 
Ltd., feed, both the largest of their kind 
in the world. 

Henry Stude, president of the Ameri- 
“an Bakers Association, and M. Hoff- 
mann, St. Louis, president of the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of America, wholesale and 
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retail, will be among the speakers. Others 
include Royal Holbrook, of Iowa State 
College, Ames; J. C. Reid, of the Three 
Minute Cereal Co., Cedar Rapids; Dr. H. 
E. Van Norman, of the American Dry 
Milk Institute, Chicago; P. F. Petersen, 
veteran baker, Omaha; Harry Boecken- 
hoff, Des Moines; L. M. Osborne, of the 
St. Louis office of The Fleischmann Co; 
W. E. Long, Chicago; Charles F. Al- 
stadt, Waterloo; Jack Tod, of the Hub- 
bard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn; T. 
Korn, Davenport; John M. Hartley, Chi- 
“ago. There will also be a special meet- 
ing for the allied tradesmen, under the 
leadership of H. C. Simmons, of the 
Thomson Machine Co., Belleville, N. J., 
district chairman. 

C. O. Schweickhardt, Burlington, sec- 
retary, is expecting an unusually large 
attendance this year, and the various 
committees are making arrangements ac- 
cordingly. 


QUESTIONNAIRE IS ISSUED 
BY PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 


Pirrssurcu, Pa. — Under the joint 
auspices of Pennsylvania bakers and the 
state department of agriculture, through 
the courtesy of Dr. C. G. Jordan, secre- 
tary of the department, an intensive sur- 
vey is being made of bakery products 
consumption. Experts from the depart- 
ment have visited such cities and towns 
as Wilkes-Barre, Scranton and Sunbury, 
and plan to extend their survey to prac- 
tically all towns and cities in the state. 

The questionnaire, which is to be filled 
out by the consumer, consists of two 
pages of questions designed to convey 
the attitude of the public toward bakery 
products in relation to weekly consump- 
tion. Some of the questions included are: 

How much bread is used in your fam- 
ily per week? What varieties of bread 
do you purchase regularly? Do you 
bake bread at home? Why? How much 
have you increased or decreased your 
consumption during the past two years? 
Where have you seen bread advertised? 
What effect does price have upon the 
amount of bread used? What brands of 
pastry flour do you use? 


FLEISCHMANN CO. ERECTS 
BUILDING AT ROCHESTER 
New Yorx, N. Y.—The Fleischmann 
Co. has erected a building at Rochester 
which includes a 16-car garage. There is 
a five-ton refrigerator, with a capacity 
of 14,400 lbs yeast. 








Registration List from the Southern 
Bakers’ Convention 


Bakers 

Frank M. Grout, F. O. Stone Baking Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

L. D. Headington, 
Shop Co., Tampa, Fla, 

Mikell C. Fox, Highland Ice Cream Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

William J. Barr, Cameron & 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn, 


Electrik-Maid Bake 


jarr Baking 


J. H. Hines, Miami Baking Co., Miami, 
Vila. 

Gordon Smith, Smith's Bakery, Inc., Mo- 
bile, Ala. 

D. C. Baird, Mrs. Baird's Bakery, Fort 


Worth, Texas. 

Cc. F. Hazel, Barker Bakery, Macon, Ga. 

F. Phillips, City Bakery, De Land, Fla. 

H. E. Quigg, Seybold Baking Co., Daytona 
Beach, Fla. 

G. J. Blom, 
Beach, Fla. 

J. Karcher, Jr., 
Ila. 

B. C. Drake, 
tona Beach, Fla 

L. G. Fairly, Seybold Baking Co., 
Ville, Fla 

Robert E. Glass, Central Florida 
Gainesville, Fla. 


Holland Bakery, Daytona 


Karcher’s Bakery, Miami, 
Seybold Baking Co., Day- 
Jackson- 


Bakeries, 


Jason Malbis, Malbis Baking Co., Mobile, 
Ala. 

William Fisch, American Bakeries Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

E. R. Sturdivant, American Bakeries, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

G. H. Smalbein, retired baker, Daytona 
Beach, Fla. 

E. W. Strothers, Twin City Bread Co., 
Albany, Ala. 

G. L. English, White Way Bakery, Grif- 
fin, Ga. 

B. Streb, Royal Baking Co., Raleigh, N. C. 

E. C. Lloyd, Lloyd’s Bakery, Anniston, 
Ala. 

J. M. Pope, Greenville Baking Co., Green- 
ville, 8S. C 

T. C. Hanlon, Hanlon Bakery, Bradenton, 


Peter R. Nugent, Nugent’s Bakery, Savan- 
nah, Ga. 


Cc. W. Bart, Bart’s Bakery, Savannah, Ga. 

Fr. S. Shuman, Bake-Rite Bakery, Savan- 
nah, Ga. 

G. A. Howell, Rock Hill Baking Co., Rock 


Hill, 8. C. 
Mr. Costello, Ambrosia Cake Baking Cor- 
poration, Jacksonville, Fla. 


R. C. McKinney, Seybold Baking Co., 
* Tampa, Fla. 
H. W. Rucker, Rucker’s Bakery, Albany, 
Ga 


L. H. Mattingly, Mattingly’s Bakery, Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss. 

J. B. Arnot, 
ville, Fla. 

F. H. Opdyke, Opdyke Baking Co., Miami, 


Arnot Baking Co., Jackson- 


Fla. 

T. D. Taylor, Taylor Bakery, Columbia, 
8. C. 

A. L. Suter, C. A. Suter & Sons, Nash- 


ville, Tenn. 


Henry Vedder, A. B. C. Bakery, Daytona 


Beach, Fla. 

Fr, B. Evers, American Bread Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn 

Mrs. J. L. Lutz, Vienna Bakery, Chatta- 
nooga, ‘Tenn. 

B. Rosenscok, Home Town Bakery, Miami, 
Fla. 

J. B. Everidge, Everidge Bakery, Colum- 


bus, Ga. 


John Seybold, Seybold Baking Co., Miami, 


Fla. 

R. O. Sawyer, Tip Top Bakery, Key West, 
Fla. 

SS 


Barnhart, Concord Steam Bakery, 
Concord, N. C, 
I’. Rees, Seybold Baking Co., Miami, 


J. 
Fila. 

P. B. Hardin, Hardin's Bakery, Tusca- 
loosa, Ala. 

Edwin Hardin, Hardin's Bakery, Colum- 


bus, Miss. 


J. H. McCulla, McCulla & Tyler Bakery, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Louis Freschli, Midget Bakery, Miami, 
Vla. 





A. A. Lejeune, Old Reliable Bakery, 
Jeanerette, La. 
Phillip Randem, Bohiman Bakery, Bir- 


mingham, Ala. 
Clarence Roberts, 

ery, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Frank Kirchhoff, Kirchhoff's Bakery, Pa- 


Roberts Sanitary Bak- 


ducah, Ky. 
Leo Kahn, Baxer Bakery, Birmingham, 
Ala. 


Paul W. Kuebler, Kuebler’s Bakery, Day- 
tona Beach, Fla. 

Charles L. A. Wenger, Home Bakery, Day- 
tona Beach, Fla. 

T. A. McGough, McGough Baking Corpo- 
ration, Birmingham, Ala. 

W. E. Moeller, City Bakery, St. Augustine, 
Fla. 

J. S. Srochi, Atlanta Baking Co., Atlanta, 
Ga. 

F, Reynolds, 
ville, Fila. 

L. M. Ludwig, Southern Baking Co., Day- 
tona Beach, Fla. 


Allied Tradesmen 
The Fleischmann Co., 


Reynolds Bakery, Jackson- 


Cc. H. Van Cleef, 
Cincinnati, 

Robert T. Beatty, The Northwestern Mill- 
er, Minneapolis. 

Thomas F. Barbour, 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

George Dennery and M. Salmon, 
Dennery, Inc., New Orleans. 


Procter & Gamble 


Charles 


Joseph Brown, Dairy Products Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

O. R. Read, Read Machinery Co., York, 
Pa 


W. D. Phillips and Henry R. Newcomb, 
The Fleischmann Co., New .York. 

Roy O’Brien, Hubbard Oven Co., 
York. 

G. H. Petri, Petri & Jones Co., Boston. 

H. C. Vogtel, H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., 
Salina, Kansas. 

W. C. Barber, H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., 
Cedartown, Ga. 

K. P. Aitken, Red Star Milling Co., Wichi- 
ta, Kansas. 

E. W. Major, Red Star Milling Co., Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

F. H. Morgan, Red Star Milling Co., Tam- 


New 


pa, Fla. 

V. E. Thorne, El Reno (Okla.) Mill & 
Elevator Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

F. B. Collins, Swift & Co. Refinery, At- 


lanta, Ga. 

W. J. Ehorst, Nashua (N. H.) Gummed & 
Coated Paper Co. 

A. L. Anderson, Jr., American Bakers Ma- 
chinery Co., St. Louis. 


E. J. Price, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis. 
Thomas C. Hull, New South Baker, At- 


lanta, Ga. 

T. F. Tayer, The Collis Co., Clinton, Iowa. 

Fred Houser, the Convention Bureau, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

W. P. Johnson, Savannah Cotton Oil Co., 
Savannah, Ga. 

J. T. Nee, Edison Electric Appliance Co., 
Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 

F. M. Turnipseed, 
Co., Minneapolis. 

W. H. O'Keefe, International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. 

W. T. Christy, Edison Electric Appliance 
Co., Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 

E. A. Tischer, The Fleischmann Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

H. W. Webb, Bessire & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Russell-Miller Milling 


W. H. La Fever, Washburn Crosby Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
D. C. Green, The Fleischmann Co., Bir- 


mingham, Ala. 
Thomas R. Keesey, Edward Katzinger Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


J. C. Cochrane, S. Gumpert Co., Savan- 
nah, Ga. 
H. L. Woolley and E. E. Lamotte, Sun- 


land Sales Co-operative Association, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

J. E. McClurkin, 
Board Co., Cincinnati. 

L. W. Cotton, Larabee Flour 
Columbus, Miss. 

John Brand, Larabee 
Birmingham, Ala. 

John C. Koster, Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City. 

John G. Pankey, Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
Columbus, Miss. 

J. L. Whitehurst, 
Co., Norfolk, Va. 

R. E. Moran, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

James W. Taylor, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

John Boothe, 
Washington, D. C. 

G. Cullen Thomas, Washburn Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis. 

R. J. Caudle, J. H. Day Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

F. E. Keenan, J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, 
Mich. 

W. T. Stutesman, Ad. Seidel & Sons, Chi- 
cago. 

J. 


Waterproof Paper & 
Mills Co., 


Flour Mills Co., 


Larabee Flour Mills 


Larabee Flour Mills C 


Deo 
The Fleischinann Co., 


The Fleischmann Co., 


N. McCosh, Milling Co., 


Winona, Minn. 
7. 


Bay State 


M. Arden, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

H. L. Douty, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. 

I. W. Dunbar, Bessire & Co., Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Paul Chapman, Edward Katzinger Co., 
Chicago. 


George Hoerter, Armour & Co., Chicago. 

L. C. Gottschick, H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
Co., Salina, Kansas. - 

Mrs. H. J. Utt, Sevigne Bread Wrapping 
Machine Co., Nashua, N. H. 

L. O. Gottschick, H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
Co., St. Petersburg, Fla. 

N. Stevens, Washburn Crosby Co., Minne- 
apolis. 

M. E. Shulz, Walnut Creek Milling Co., 
Great Bend, Kansas. 

G. L. Payne, Valier & Spies Milling Corpo- 
ration, Atlanta, Ga. 

Stanley E. Williams, 
Corporation, Tampa, Fla. 

Cc. W. KEichelberger, H. D. 
Mills Co., Lynchburg, Va. 


Doughnut Machine 


Lee Flour 
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Cc. I. Dick, Procter & Gamble Distributing 
Co., New Orleans. 

J. W. Hicklin, 
cago. 

Cc. T. Bramblett, Southern Bakery Service 
Corporation, New York. 

George K. Blakely, Fish Rotary Oven Co., 
Walworth, Texas. 

W. H. Parker, Procter & Gamble Distrib- 
uting Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

J. P. O'Donnell, Crandall Pettee Co., New 
York. 

W. Van Deusen, P. 
Newark, N. J. 

D. G. Lytle, The Fleischmann Co., Miami, 
Fla. 

J. H. Bast, J. H. Bast & Co., Baltimore. 

J. Moore, Mathews Industries, Detroit. 

W. A. Dickson, Ad. Seidel & Sons, Chi- 
cago. 

K. D. Glover, Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., Kansas City. 

H. L. Williamson, Shellabarger Mill & 
Elevator Co., Salina, Kansas. 

R. M. Temple, Southwark Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Philadelphia. 

Cc. A. Gorndt, C. A. Gorndt & Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

R. Guso, Champion Machinery Co., Joliet, 
Ill. 

I. S. Roberts, 
Mich. 

S. Hamburger, Shellabarger Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

s. S 


Hubbard Oven Co., Chi- 


Ballantine & Sons, 


K. V. P. Co., Kalamazoo, 


Johnson, C. M. Pitt & Sons Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
8S. J. Godfrey, The Fleischmann Co., 


Jacksonville, Fla. 

H. J. Owens, Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City. 

Fred C. Tullis, Kansas Flour Mills Corpo- 
ration, Atlanta, Ga. 

Frank Somers, Smith, Richardson & Con- 
roy, Jacksonville, Fla. 

E. Cox, E. J. Cox & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Fred Burrall, Wichita Flour Mills Co., 
Buffalo. 

Albert Klopfer, Bakers Weekly, New York. 

William Eich, Joe Lowe Co., New York. 

A. 8S. Rose, New South Baker, Atlanta, Ga. 

M. B. Weisl, Merrell-Soule Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Ernest F. Bartro, Bakers Machinery & 
Equipment Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


John F. Enns, Enns Milling Co., Inman, 
Kansas. 

Lester Dowe, Read Machinery Co., Atlan- 
ta, Ga. 


George P. Reuter, Malt-Diastase Co., New 
York. 
L. K. Batterton, Malt-Diastase Co., Atlan- 


ta, Ga. 

Paul M. Esselborn, Century Machine Co., 
Cincinnati. 

F. A. Johnson, Corn Products Co., At- 


lanta, Ga, 

J. R. Henderson, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Miami, Fla. 

R. M. De Smidt, Menasha Printing & Car- 
ton Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

J. F. Wilson, Jr., Procter & Gamble Dis- 
tributing Co., Cincinnati. 

R. W. Varney, The Fleischmann Co., New 
York. 

W. D. Warrick, W. E. Long Co., Chicago. 

Edward T. Clissold, Bakers’ Helper, Chi- 
cago. 

W. J. King, 
Ohio. 

Joseph R. Johnston, Waterproof Paper & 
Board Co., Clinton, Miss. 

B. F. Parker, flour broker, Atlanta, Ga. 

Frank J. Carey, Century Machine Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Smith Scale Co., Columbus, 


. C. Dean, Union Steel Products Co., 
Albion, Mich. 
P. H. Baum, William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas. 
J. C. Neel, William Kelly Milling Co., 


Thomasville, Ga. 

Thomas J. Bush, Wichita Flour Mills Co., 
Wichita, Kansas. 

Fred Burrall, 
Co., Kansas City. 

J. M. Bredwell, Lockwood Mfg. Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 

William N. Ellwood, Union Machinery Co., 
Joliet, Il. 

Edwin H. Potter, 
Co., New York. 

G. W. Curless, 
Walworth, Wis. 

F. E. Clarke, The Fleischmann Co., Chi- 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills 


Hubbard Oven & Mfg. 


Fish Rotary Oven Co., 


cago. 
E. C. Beedee, International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. 
J. QO. Wakeland, Myer Hicks Co., Balti- 


more. 

H. K. Snyder, Southern Waxed Paper Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

J. H. Burkhouse, Southern Waxed Paper 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

R. M. Carter, Washburn 
Charlotte, N. C. 

E. F. Schultz, Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kansas City. 

J. P. Driver, The Fleischmann Co., Day- 


Crosby Co., 


tona Beach, Fla. 
Roy W. Geer, Minneapolis (Minn.) Mill- 
ing Co. 


John Faulds, Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., 
Chicago. 
Guests 
W. D. Warrick, W. E. Long Co., Chicago. 
J. Kindleberger, Kalamazoo (Mich.) Vege- 
table Parchment Co. 


Dr. Gus Dyer, Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Victor E. Marx, American Institute of 


Baking, Chicago. 


Mrs. L. H. Mattingly and Mrs. G. A. Mat- 
tingly Mattingly’s Bakery, Hattiesburg, 
Miss. 

Mrs. R. C. McKinney, Seybold Baking 


Co., Tampa, Fla. 

Mrs. 8S. A. Simonson and Miss Dolores 
Simonson, A. B. C. Bakery, Daytona Beach, 
Fla. 

Miss Reynolds and Mrs. H. T. Reynolds, 
Reynolds Bakery, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Miss B. Palmer, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Miss Jean K. Rich, American Institute 
of Baking, Chicago. 

Mrs. William Fisch, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


American Bakeries, 
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— Business ~/Notions for the ‘Baker — By Wayne G. Martin, J 








N2 matter how far advanced the bak- 
+“ ing industry may become technically, 
it cannot meet its full measure of suc- 
cess until its ideas of merchandising are 
fully up to its technical ability. Regard- 


less of how good the 
BUILDING products of a_ baker’s 
SOLIDLY oven may be, he is not 


making a success of his 
business unless those goods are profit- 
ably merchandised or marketed. 

The prosperity enjoyed by practically 
all classes of Americans during the last 
number of years has made the average 
housewife no longer interested in price 
alone. The public taste for bakery prod- 
ucts, as well as for the articles of other 
manufacturers, has improved, and the 
housewife can no longer be deceived into 
thinking that she is getting a bargain 
in a five-cent loaf of bread merely be- 
cause she pays that small sum for it. 

Bakers, both wholesale and retail, must 
awake to the fact that sales policies, if 
they may be dignified by that term, 
which were good enough in the time gone 
by, are no longer adequate. The con- 
sumer is primarily interested in quality 
merchandise, and this can be made into 
a much stronger sales appeal than price. 
The consuming public is perfectly will- 
ing to pay for quality today, when it is 
properly convinced that it is getting 
value in that quality, and the baker who 
builds upon this foundation will have a 
much more stabilized business than will 
his price competitor. 

* * 


ABOR turnover, whether it be in the 
production or selling end of a bak- 
ery, is expensive. It costs money to 
train men to become efficient in their 
respective positions, and every time a 
change in personnel is 


THE COSTLI- made it costs the com- 


NESS OF pany a certain amount 
LABOR of the money it invested 
TURNOVER in training the man who 


is leaving. Further ex- 
penditures will be required to train a 
man to take the place of the one who 
is departing. In sales work there is al- 
ways the possibility of losing volume 
through a change in representatives. 

It is needless to say, therefore, that 
exceptional care should be used before 
placing a man in a permanent position. 
Preliminary training should show wheth- 
er he has the qualities necessary to make 
a successful salesman. If the man is not 
competent, the company may have saved 
itself untold trouble from ascertaining 
his deficiencies before he has an oppor- 
tunity to do injury to the bakery out in 
the field. 

If a bakery’s representatives are to 
be satisfied, and they must be if they are 
to give their best work to the company, 
they must make an adequate income. It 
is sound economy for the bakery to see 
that this condition prevails among all 
classes of its employees. This is one of 
the most important factors in prevent- 
ing unnecessary labor turnover, and a 
condition that bakers may profitably 
study closely. 


* * 


ERHAPS as the result of the late 
war-time urge, or possibly as a con- 
sequence of the fear of being overcome 
by competition, or for any number of 
other reasons, American business as a 


whole has, of recent 
OVERHEAD years, been paying too 
vs. much attention to creat- 
VOLUME ing volume and _ not 


enough to guarding over- 
head. ‘Too frequently volume has been 
considered the remedy for all business 
ills. Nor has the baking industry, both 
wholesale and retail, been immune from 
this tendency. Every effort, part of it 
legitimate and part of it otherwise, has 
been made to increase volume. 

True, without volume business could 
not forge ahead. Every baker is striv- 
ing for greater sales, which is the coun- 
terpart of larger volume. However, the 
point is that volume is not the ultimate 


aim of business. Without profit, volume 
is worthless, and too frequently, in the 
building of volume, bakers have neglect- 
ed overhead, with the result that the 
heavier volume proves to be a liability 
rather than an asset. When volume is 
the sole, or largest, consideration of a 
business, unobserved leaks are likely to 
creep in which will offset the gain that 
is expected from the greater volume. 
Volume is necessary, but profits are more 
essential. In building volume, overhead 
must be carefully watched or profits will 
be lacking. 


NLESS a salesman be thoroughly 

sold on the product he represents 
he is not, in reality, a salesman. He 
merely draws his salary. This is as true 
of bread salesmen as of those in any 
other line of business. 
Merely to put a man out 
on a bread route, or em- 
ploy him as a salesman, 
is unjust both to the man and the bak- 


NECESSARY 
KNOWLEDGE 


¥. 

To talk convincingly about his prod- 
uct the salesman must be thoroughly sold 
on its superior quality and the company 
back of it. The bread salesman should 
know the kind and quality of materials 
used in the products of the bakery he 
represents. He should know something 
of how and under what conditions they 
are made. He should be able to tell the 
retail distributors just why his products 
are so good. 

Unless a salesman receives sufficient 
training to enable him to fit the above 
description he is falling short of reach- 
ing the maximum salesmanship. He is 
not producing at his best, either for him- 
self or the bakery. This is a situation 
calling for the close co-operation of bak- 
ery owners and salesmen. Such co-oper- 
ation will be mutually profitable. 

* * 


HE backbone of the final sales effort 

to the consumer, as far as wholesale 

bakeries are concerned, falls upon the 

clerks in the retail grocery stores. Theirs 

is the personal contact with the house- 

wife, and too much em- 

THE FOUNDA- phasis cannot be laid by 

TION OF THE wholesale bakers in ob- 

WHOLESAL- taining, and_ keeping, 
ER’S SALES their support. 

There are, no doubt, 
many ways of gaining this end, but the 
brunt of the work really falls upon the 
bakery representatives who are calling 
on the retail trade. The bread salesman 
who is the most successful in lining up 
the support of retail clerks is the most 
valuable to the bakery. Extra effort in 
training bread salesmen to be more ef- 
ficient in this angle of their work will 
be highly profitable, both to the bakery 
and its sales representatives. 

* . 


HERE are times in practically every 
business when it is advisable, if not 
necessary, to borrow money from a bank. 
Bakeries are no exception. It is when 
such an occasion arises that the baker 
fully realizes the advan- 


WHEN A tage of bearing the repu- 
BANKER’S tation in his community 
HELP IS of being a good mer- 
NEEDED chandiser. It is true 


that, before making a 
loan, the physical assets of a business 
are ascertained by the bank involved, 
but there are other points to be consid- 
ered before a bakery, or any other busi- 
ness, is considered worthy of a loan by 
a bank. 

Probably the reputation it bears in 
the community it serves is the most im- 
portant of all. If a shop is known to 
turn out good products, sell them under 
aggressive and sound merchandising 
methods, backed up by consistent adver- 
tising, it will be granted a loan much 
quicker than a plant, even though its 
physical property exceeds that of the 
type first mentioned, which is known to 
be weak in its sales efforts. Bankers 


* tions. 


realize the importance of distribution for 
any manufacturing business, among 
which the baking industry may be classi- 
fied, and when a baker appeals to a 
bank for a loan he will fully realize the 
advantages of having stressed his mar- 
keting efforts. 


HEN a salesman is making a 
marked success for a competing 
plant, it is only natural for other firms 
to look upon him with longing. If he 
is a bread salesman, the volume of bak- 
ery products he is selling 
in his territory or on his 
route looks attractive to 
another bakery, which 
may decide to offer him a larger salary 
or some other inducement to leave his 
old position and undertake to make as 
good a record with a new connection as 
with his old one. 
But, as innumerable managers of sales 


STEALING 
SALESMEN 











\ \ 7 HEN the department of nutrition- 
al education was established by 
the American Institute of Baking 
in the fall of 1925, the baking industry 
had few contacts with teachers and die- 
titians. Since its organization it has sent 
out hundreds of thousands of circulars 
and pamphlets, and mailed its beautiful 
lithographed posters of bread to teachers 
who have displayed them in their school 
rooms literally around the world, for 
they are hanging on walls in Honolulu, 
Australia, and New Zealand, just as they 
are in every state in the Union. 

Nona Schwarz, a graduate in home 
economics from the University of Illinois 
in 1926, is shown in the picture with a 
handful of requests for pamphlets which 
came in one envelope from the American 
Food Journal. This journal lists the 
pamphlets of the department in its col- 
umn, “Suggestions to Teachers Regard- 
ing Sources of Material,” and as the re- 
quests come in sends them to the insti- 
tute. In this single package were re- 
quests from 114 teachers in 31 states and 
New Zealand. 

The work of the department is grow- 
ing so rapidly that many of the pam- 
phlets are in their second and third edi- 
All the material is available for 
bakers, who will find it of great value 
in telling the story of bread and bakery 
products to teachers, doctors, dentists, 
dietitians and all the groups which have 
so much to do in directing the food hab- 
its of the public. 


have learned to their sorrow, the mere 
fact that a salesman makes good for one 
shop does not, in itself, mean that he 
will be equally successful for another 
bakery. Many conditions may be dif- 
ferent and work against his achieving as 
great a success as he did in his former 
position. Furthermore, the baking in- 
dustry needs to present a united front, 
and this cannot be done through bak- 
eries stealing each other’s salesmen. 

And again, bringing in a salesman who 
has established a big reputation with a 
competing shop may create dissatisfac- 
tion among a bakery’s other sales rep- 
resentatives. It is generally believed 
that a man of this character can be ob- 
tained only by the payment of a high 
salary or the offering of substantial 
bonuses, and the older men will look 
upon this with resentment. Highly suc- 
cessful salesmen are desirable in every 
wholesale bakery organization, but, gen- 
erally, salesmen deliberately taken away, 
or stolen, from competitors are not as 
much of an asset to the companies em- 
ploying these tactics as the previous rec- 
ords of the men might indicate. 

* * 


If bread salesmen are given to under- 
stand by their employers that they are 
expected to sell a certain volume of 
bread on their routes per week, or month, 
or, in other words, that a quota has been 
established for them to 


CO-OPERA- reach or exceed, the 
TION IN wholesale baker employ- 
INCREASING ing such a system, if it is 
SALES to be successful, must 


first be sure that the 
salesmen are satisfied that it is a fair 
proposition. Otherwise, it will create 
hard feeling, rather than establish some- 
thing for salesmen to work toward. 
Arbitrarily increasing the volume of 
business expected to be turned in by a 
salesman, without considering all factors 
in the case, is manifestly unfair. Business 
may have changed for the worse, the 
present season may be adverse, or a 
number of other conditions may prevail 
which makes it almost impossible for the 
salesman to maintain, not to say exceed, 
his previous volume of business. Be- 
fore any set quota is established, the 
salesmen should have an opportunity to 
express their views of existing condi- 
tions, and the methods of determining 
quotas should be fully explained. Other- 
wise, dissatisfaction is bound to result 
from automatically raising the volume of 
business expected from them. 
* * 


[It is, of course, quite proper for a 
large organization employing a num- 
ber of salesmen, such as a large whole- 
sale bakery, to keep its sales representa- 
tives closely advised as to the company’s 
activities, and to help 


SALESMEN them with such sales sug- 
ARE FOR gestions as it may deem 
SELLING wise. These ends can 


probably best be obtained 
by personal conferences between the 
salesmen and some executive of the bak- 
ery. However, in many cases such con- 
ferences are not possible at frequent or 
regular intervals, and then bulletins or 
form letters must take their place. 

The latter, no doubt, serve a useful 
purpose, when rightfully employed. The 
danger in their usage lies in that the 
cnalapen to whom they are directed 
will come in time to pay but little atten- 
tion to them, unless those in charge see 
to it that no communications are given 
to the sales force unless they contain in- 
formation of real importance. 

There is a danger, also, in having too 
many forms for salesmen to fill out. 
Unimportant forms are soon recognized 
for their exact worth, and treated ac- 
cordingly, with the result that all infor- 
mation required to be filled in on regular 
forms will be held lightly, and insufficient 
attention paid to compiling it. The real 
mission of salesmen is selling, and neither 
they nor the company profit when they 
are bothered with trivialities. 
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WALTER MILLER has succeeded 
Ellis C. Baum as head of the baking di- 
vision of the Joe Lowe Co., Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. He has been connected with 
this company since 1912, serving in va- 
rious capacities, first as service man and 
cake baking demonstrator, and then as 
salesman. More recently he has been in 
charge of the production of cake baking 
ingredients. 


W. N. ELWOOD, president of the 
Union Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill. re- 
turned April 14 from Cuba, where he 
spent a few days following the South- 
ern Bakers’ Association convention at 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 

THE PETERSEN OVEN CO., Chi- 
cago, moved its general offices from 131 
South La Salle Street to the 300 West 
Adams Building on April 12. It now has 
larger and more suitable offices on the 
sixth floor of this new building, which is 
conveniently located near all the prin- 
cipal railroad terminals. 


J. W. HICKLIN, president of the 
Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago, spent a 
few days at Lakeland, Fla., following the 
Southern bakers’ convention at Day- 
tona Beach. W. E. Fox, of this com- 
pany, called on the trade in the South- 
west after attending the Nebraska hak- 
ers’ convention at Lincoln, April 19-20. 


M. D. STONE, in charge of bulk Cris- 
co sales of the Chicago office of the Proc- 
ter & Gamble Co., spent the Easter holi- 
days with relatives at Cleveland, Ohio. 
S. L. Workman is now connected with the 
Crisco department of the Chicago office, 
and will call on the local trade. 


DU BOIS-MILLER, INC., Chicago, 
midwest distributor for the Doughnut 
Machine Corporation, has installed Lin- 
coln model doughnut machines in the 
following shops: C. R. Lind, Burlington, 
Iowa; C. L. Langford, Lake Street and 
Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis; March 
& Hollis, 1610 Nicollet Avenue, Minne- 
apolis; J. H. Hamilton, Highland Park, 
Ill; also standard model machines in the 
plants of Wallis & Fixen, 6709 Stony 
Island Avenue, Chicago, George Auhll, 
St. Paul, Minn., March & Heffter, 320 
Superior Street, Duluth, Minn., Alice R. 
Temple, 809 East Lake Street, Minne- 
apolis, and James L. Allen, Sioux Falls, 
S. D. 


THE J. H. DAY CO. Chicago office 
recently installed an Atlas Junior mixer 
and a white flour blending plant in 
Kirk’s Bakery, Rhinelander, Wis. 


THE BAKER-PERKINS CO., INC., 
Saginaw, Mich., is installing traveling 
tray ovens in the new plant of the Na- 
tional Baking Co., Omaha, Neb., and in 
that of the Jeffersonville (Ind.) Baking 
Co. 


OTTO L. COOK, of the Chicago office 
of the sales promotion department of 
The Fleischmann Co., is spending a few 
weeks at the Dallas, Texas, agency of 
this company. 

BROCKWAY DICKIE, secretary, 
and C. T. Hatch, Jr., shop superintend- 
ent, of the Union Steel Products Co., Al- 
bion, Mich., are on a motor trip through 
central Illinois. 


THE RED STAR YEAST & PROD- 
UCTS CO., Milwaukee, is issuing a sec- 
ond and new series of educational bulle- 
tins for bakers. The first series, pub- 
lished during the past year, covered 
bread manufacturing, but the company 
now plans to issue a bulletin once a 
month, one of its objects being to de- 
velop a question asking interest on the 
part of bakers, and it hopes that they 
will avail themselves of the opportunity 
to send in problems and questions to its 
service department for handling. The 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co. will 
have an exhibit at the international bak- 
ery exposition to be held at the New 
Madison Square Gardens, New York, 
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May 16-21. It will occupy booth num- 
bered 132-133 and 178-179, just to the 
left of the main entrance to the exposi- 
tion. 


J. FAULDS, president of the Middle- 


‘by-Marshall Oven Co., Chicago., and his 


wife, spent several days at Daytona 
Beach and Jacksonville, Fla., after the 
Southern bakers’ convention. They mo- 
tored south and visited at several cities 
en route, returning to Chicago April 16. 


FREDERICK E. CLARKE, vice 
president of The Fleischmann Co., Chi- 
cago, was in Los Angeles recently en 
route home from Hawaii. 


PAUL M. ESSELBORN, president of 
the Century Machine Co., Cincinnati, has 
returned to his home after several weeks 
spent visiting various Pacific Coast rep- 
resentatives of his concern. 


FELIX NOTZ, president of the Amer- 
ican Oven & Machine Co., Chicago, after 
two weeks visiting brokers on the Pa- 
cific Coast, has returned to Chicago. 


H. W. ROBINSON, president of The 
Fleischmann Co. of California, has re- 
turned to headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco, after three weeks in southern Cali- 
fornia. Mrs. Robinson accompanied 
him. 


JOHN C. SUMMERS, western dem- 
onstrator for The Fleischmann Co., San 
Francisco, is spending several weeks in 
New York at his company’s headquar- 
ters. 


A. D. BELT, service superintendent 
of the Thomson Machine Co., Belleville, 
N. J., after several months devoted to 
visiting bakers of the Pacific Coast using 








his company’s machines, has returned to 
the East. 


L. GEHMAN, of the Ranier Electric 
Oven Co., Seattle, spent 10 days in San 
Francisco early in April. 

GEORGE VOGES, St. Louis, Fleisch- 
mann representative who was in the East 
attending a course in the laboratories of 
his company recently, was presented by 
the German consul general with the hon- 
or cross of the Red Cross. 

GEORGE GETZOFF is now sales 
manager of the New York office of the 
Electric Refrigeration Corporation. He 
formerly was treasurer of the Simplex 
Oil Burner Co., New York. 


W. M. BROWNELL, sales manager 
for the Schreiber Products Co., Buffalo, 
visited New York recently. 

WILLIAM KNUST is now the New 
York representative of the Sherman Pa- 
per Products Co., Boston. 


THE WASHBURN CROSBY CO., 
Minneapolis, announces that follow-up 
cards will be sent to registered holders 
of the Gold Medal bakers’ service box 
early in the summer. The box was com- 
piled two and a half years ago, and 
since that time over 15,000 have been 
presented to bakers and allied trades- 
men. Bakers are requested to contribute 
suggestions. 


V. A. SMOOTS, St. Paul, northwest- 
ern district manager of The Fleisch- 
mann Co., recently underwent a slight 
operation at Rochester, Minn. 


D. W. WADE recently severed his 
connection with the People’s Baking Co., 
Oakland, Cal., and accepted a position 
as southern California representative of 
the Golden State Dry Milk Co., Los An- 
geles. 

THE SCHULZE 
SERVICE, Chicago, is putting on an 
advertising campaign on _ Butter-Nut 
bread for W. J. Foss & Sons, prominent 
bakers, Olean, N. Y. W. J. Boehme, 
proprietor of the Angelo Heights Bak- 
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ery, San Angelo, Texas, has just com- 
pleted a campaign introducing the But- 
ter-Nut loaf in his territory, and says 
his business has shown a fine increase. 
F. H. Eilenberger, owner of the Ameri- 
can Home Bakery, Palestine, Texas, re- 
ports that his new loaf, Butter-Nut, is 
meeting with a fine reception by the 
public, and that his advertising cam- 
paign has been exceedingly successful. 


THE KING-MOELLER CO., INC., 
New York, has moved its offices from 8 
West Fortieth Street to the new Gray- 
bar Building, 420 Lexington Avenue. 
The enlarged quarters will provide im- 
proved facilities for its rapidly increas- 
ing clientele of bakers, in connection with 
its accounting service. 





NEW ROUNDER ON MARKET 


The Union Machinery Co., manufac- 
turer of bakery equipment, Joliet, IIL, 
has placed on the market a new rounder, 
Model E heavy duty, which offers many 
distinct advantages in this kind of equip- 
ment. It will handle from 2 oz to 8 lbs 
in weight of dough. The spiral is 
equipped with ridges, running at an an- 
gle to the line which the dough travels. 
By means of these ridges and the grooved 
bowl, the dough rotates forward and 
sidewise at the same time, which consti- 
tutes a perfect rounding up process. 

This same action, it is said, results in 
a better development of the gluten, for 
the reason that when the dough travels 
up the spiral it is alternately stretched 
and compressed. Sticky and slack doughs 
come out drier and tighter than when 
they went in. Another feature claimed 
is that it is the only rounder capable of 
rounding up Vienna doughs. 

The Union Machinery Co. is an old- 
established maker of bakery equipment. 
It manufactures automatic dough han- 
dling outfits, combination rounders, bun 
rounders, dividers, molders, all-steel sec- 
tional type automatic overhead proofers, 
wrapping and sealing machines, dough 
chutes and hoppers, and pie crust dough 
scalers. William N. Elwood is president, 
B. A. Evans vice president, E. Boyle 
secretary and A. C. Leach treasurer. 





FLEISCHMANN TRAVELING 
SCHOOL CHICAGO OPENING 


Cuicaco, I1i.—The traveling baking 
school of The Fleischmann Co. will con- 
duct a number of two-week courses in 
Chicago. It will be located at 1148 Mil- 
waukee Avenue, and will open May 9, to 
be continued for at least four months. 
The school will be under the direction of 
Hugh Griffiths. William Broeg and Sam 
Goetz will be instructors, both being well 
known to bakers. A heavy registration 
for all courses is anticipated. 

Each course will consist of lessons and 
demonstrations in all kinds of cakes, 
fancy sweet goods, the variety in bread 
products, bread, etc. Mr. Goetz, who 
formerly was with the Siebel Institute of 
Technology and conducted the traveling 
school for the Associated Bakers of 
America, will instruct in fancy goods, 
and Mr. Broeg in sweet goods and bread. 
The school will be fully equipped, and 
the products made will be discussed from 
a merchandising standpoint by Mr. Grif- 
fiths, who is well qualified to speak on 
sales plans. Window displays and sug- 
gestive selling methods will be thorough- 
ly covered during each course. 





W. E. LONG CO. ACTIVITIES 


Cuicaco, Iru.—The Ashley Bread Co., 
Charleston, W. Va., has completed a suc- 
cessful advertising campaign on Holsum 
bread under the direction of the W. E. 
Long Co., Chicago. 

L. Gardner, Madison, Wis., is enlarg- 
ing his plant and is rebuilding the wrap- 
ping and loading rooms and garage. 
This is being supervised by the engineer- 
ing department of the W. E. Long Co. 

Kappus Bros., Racine, Wis., are re- 
modeling their plant, and also are put- 
ting on an extensive advertising cam- 
paign on Old Time bread, under the di- 
rection of the W. E. Long Co. 

Walter D. Warrick, advertising man- 
ager of the W. E. Long Co., returned 
April 20 from a week’s business trip in 
the East. 
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HE Baker Perkins Co., Inc., Sagi- 

naw, Mich., manufacturer of bak- 

ery equipment, has in recent years 
greatly increased its plant space and 
facilities. In 1923 it built a new factory 
and nearly every year since then addi- 
tions have been erected. The latest ones 
are now practically completed, and will 
be occupied this month. 

In 1920 what is now the Baker Perkins 
Co., Inc., acquired title to and absorbed 
the Werner & Pfleiderer Co., which was 
founded in 1878 in Cannstatt, Germany, 
to market a dough mixing machine, the 
principle of which was entirely novel, 
and which was designed primarily for 
use in the manufacture of bread, maca- 
roni and similar foodstuffs. Due to ex- 
cellent results derived from the use of 
this machine, it was later employed in 
the production of various other com- 
modities, such as artificial silk, carbon, 
celluloid, chewing gum, chocolate, explo- 
sives, insulating materials, paper, rubber, 
chemicals of all kinds, and powders of 
every description. 

In 1897 a branch of the Werner & 
Pfleiderer Co. was started on the west 
side of Saginaw, Mich., and in due time 
a pattern shop, foundry and an assem- 
bling building were erected on the south 
side of the city. In 1923 the Baker Per- 
kins Co., Inc., built a factory adjacent 
to the other buildings on the south side. 
These buildings were not only complete 
in every respect and equipped with the 
best and most modern machinery, but 
had every convenience and comfort for 
employees, including medical attention 
and a cafeteria. 

In 1924 an addition to the office build- 
ing was erected to provide sufficient 
space for the company’s main office, 
which was then established in Saginaw. 
Here all types of food and chemical ma- 
chinery are designed and built, includ- 
ing the Baker Perkins patented gas, 
steam or electrically heated ovens, which 
range in capacities from 500 to 7,000 lbs 
bread per hour. 

Additional building units, which have 
been under construction for several 
months, will be ready for occupancy this 
month. They will increase by nearly 80,- 
000 square feet the total floor space, 
making it well over 200,000 square feet, 
the group consisting of office and en- 
gineering building, machine shop and 
general assembly building, foundry, oven 
building, pattern and woodworking shop, 
paint shop, oven heating research and 
chemical research buildings, and cafe- 
teria. The whole plant occupies nearly 
15 acres of ground, and the accompany- 
ing bird’s-eye view illustrates forcefully 
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A Bird’s-Eye View of the New Baker Perkins Plant at Saginaw, Mich. 


the magnitude of this factory devoted to 
the manufacture of bakery equipment of 
all kinds. Tons upon tons of raw ma- 
terials are consumed in the manufacture 
of Baker Perkins products. The foun- 
dry handles from 200 to 240 tons of pig 
iron and heavy melt steel, the pattern 
shop uses 60,000 and more feet of highest 
grade lumber, the structural and as- 
sembly units nearly 200 tons of steel 
plate and structural sections, and more 
than 100 tons of miscellaneous merchan- 
dise every three to four weeks. 

Since the days when hand methods in 
bakeries were supplanted by the better 
methods of machinery, the days of first 
externally heated ovens,—since 1819,— 
the Baker Perkins Co., Inc., of Saginaw, 
Mich., and its associate company, Baker 
Perkins, Ltd., of Willesden and Peter- 
borough, Eng., have been highly instru- 
mental in the creation and development 
of the most efficient machinery for the 
economical production of quality foods, 
especially bread. Many large bakeries 
in this country are fully equipped with 
Baker Perkins machinery, which com- 
prises machines for all operations, from 
the blending of flour and mixing of 
dough, to the baking of the finished 
product. Complete automatic bread 
making plants in many parts of the 
world, and especially in America, where 
some factories bake as many as 1,000,000 


loaves a week, are fitted with Baker Per- 
kins machines. 

The personnel of the Baker Perkins 
Co., Inc., is approximately 1,000, Tess 
than 6 per cent of whom are female. 
Some 60 to 70 engineers and draftsmen 
are steadily employed in the engineering 
and sales engineering departments. 
Sales offices are maintained in nine cities, 
Saginaw, Mich., New York City, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Cleveland, Chicago, Dal- 
las, Kansas City and San Francisco. 
These afford bakers valuable co-opera- 
tion and assistance in planning new bak- 
eries or adding to their present facilities. 
A highly skilled field force is also main- 
tained to insure satisfactory erection 
and installation of this company’s ma- 
chines. The Baker Perkins Co., Inc., 
manufactures a complete line of bakery 
equipment, including complete dough 
handling machinery, high-speed mixers, 
ovens of all sizes and every type,—travel- 
ing, drawplate and peel,—bread coolers, 
complete bread and pan conveying sys- 
tems, also completely automatic plants 
for every production requirement. Cake, 
biscuit, macaroni, candy and chemical 
machines are also included in the com- 
plete Baker Perkins line. 

The Baker Perkins Co., Inc., has won 
many prizes in industrial exhibitions in 
the United States and Europe. Visitors 
are welcomed at the Saginaw factory. 








Sale of Baked Goods Increases 12.9 Per Cent 
From 1923 to 1925 


consumption of baked goods in 

1925 over the amount consumed in 
the United States in 1923 is reported by 
the Department of Commerce. Other 
figures just made public by the depart- 
ment also give concrete proof of the in- 
creasing favor which quality breads and 
sweet goods are finding in the home to- 
day. 

Nearly $5,000,000 worth of pretzels, 
$55,856,713 worth of pies, crackers, 
cookies, etc., to a total of more than 
$242,985,000, and bread, rolls and coffee 
cakes worth nearly $600,000,000 were 
produced in commercial bakeries in the 
United States in 1925, according to the 
data made public by the Department of 
Commerce from the biennial census of 
manufacturers. The total production of 
the commercial bakeries showed an in- 
crease of 12.9 per cent over 1923, and 
were valued at $1,267,857,169. The num- 
ber of employees showed a decrease of 


AS increase of 12.9 per cent in the 





1.4 per cent, although total wages were 
increased 2.3 per cent. The summary 
follows in full text: 

The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that, according to data collect- 
ed at the biennial census of manufac- 
turers taken in 1926, the commercial 
bakeries of the United States reported, 
for 1925, products valued at $1,267,857,- 
169, an increase of 12.9 per cent, com- 
pared with $1,122,906,314 for 1923, the 
last preceding census year. 

These amounts do not include the 
value of bread, rolls, pastry, etc., baked 
by hotels, restaurants and _ boarding 
houses, but do include the value of the 
products of bakeries operated in connec- 
tion with restaurants in all cases where 
it was possible to segregate the bakery 
business from the restaurant business, or, 
if such segregation was impossible, where 
it was obvious that the income derived 
from the bakery business constituted the 
greater part of the total income. 
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The detailed data reported by bakeries 
with products valued at less than $20,000 
and by a few of the larger ones also 
were so incomplete that it was impos- 
sible to tabulate, for these bakeries, the 
quantities and values of the several 
classes of products made. Of the total 
for 1925, $1,075,065,813, or 84.8 per cent, 
represents products reported in detail, 
and $192,791,356 represents those re- 
ported only in lump. The output re- 
ported in detail was distributed as fol- 
lows: bread, rolls, and coffee cakes, 7,- 
323,703,237 lbs, valued at $594,377,068; 
biscuit (crackers, sponge goods, sweet 
goods, and machine made cookies), 1,- 
197,387,046 lbs, $242,985,753; soft cake 
(pastry, pound cake, package cake, fruit 
cake and doughnuts, both hand and ma- 
chine made), $170,496,714; pies, $55,356,- 
713; pretzels, 27,527,088 lbs, $4,906,386 ; 
miscellaneous products, $66,943,179. 


CONSUMERS’ SANITARY FIRM 
TO BUILD CHICAGO BAKERY 


Cuicaco, Int.—The Consumers’ Sani- 
tary Coffee & Butter Stores, 5000 South 
Halsted Street, Chicago, will erect a 
modern bakery and warehouse on prop- 
erty covering nearly a block between 
Eighty-third and Eighty-fourth streets 
and Vincennes and Stewart avenues. 

The bakery which will be three stories 
and basement, 60x160, will be of re- 
enforced concrete construction. It will 
be automatically equipped, and _ will 
include an 80-foot Baker-Perkins travel- 
ing oven, and one or two rotary cake 
ovens. The plant will have a weekly ca- 
pacity of about 425,000 lbs, based on a 
16-hour day. It will be completed early 
in the fall. 

This company now has a bakery on 
Halsted and Fifty-fifth Street, but in- 
crease of business since this was built a 
few years ago requires greater facilities. 
The warehouse will be a separate build- 
ing, also of three stories, and basement, 
and 120x245. 

The Consumers’ Sanitary Coffee & 
Butter Stores now operate 237 stores in 
Chicago and near-by towns, and the ex- 
pansion program calls for the opening 
of one new store every week. 





LONDONDERRY BAKERIES 

There are four bakeries in London- 
derry, Ulster. These, in the order of 
their importance, are Brewsters, Ltd., 
Hugh Stevenson & Co., Ltd., Eaton & 
Co., Ltd., and the Rock Biscuit Co. 
These bakeries have a capacity larger 
than any other plants in Ulster outside 
of Belfast. 
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a week, advertise them properly in his windows 

with an attractive display, and give them a con- 
spicuous place in his showcase, has a sure fire means 
of increasing his trade and his profits. 

Have you ever stopped to think that perhaps your 
customer is tired of your usual line, no matter how 
good it may be, and is tempted by a display of new 
goods in your competitor’s window? Get trade by 
running a variety of goods so that the old customer 
is held by newer, more delicious, goods, and the new 
customer is attracted to your store because you have 
something “different” that may please her family. 

If you have been following these articles you will 
have a collection of many excellent types of baked 
goods that are simple to make but are attractive to 
the trade and productive of profits. 

Here are a few more recipes that make up into 
delicious cakes, and are suitable to be run as specials 
in almost any neighborhood. 


"ee baker who can feature at least two “specials” 


PETIT FOURS 
Ingredients 


Flour 1% Ibs 


Sugar (granulated) 1 Ib 
Egg whites 30 


Egg yolks 24 
Method 
Whip sugar and egg whites in machine. Add yolks 
when whites and sugar have been beaten stiff; mix 
for a short time, and take from machine. Fold in 
flour carefully, taking care not to overmix. Cast these 
with a No. 4 tube in different shapes such as “S,” etc. 
Do not bake too fast. Ice with water icings of differ- 

ent flavor and color. Set in paper cups. 


BUTTER STARS 
Ingredients 
Standard powdered sugar 1 lb 
Butter 2 lbs Eggs 5 
Flour 3 Ibs Grating of lemon 1 
Cinnamon 1/5 oz 
Ammonium carbonate 1/10 oz 
Method 


Cream sugar, butter and eggs. Add flour and am- 
monium carbonate. Set dough to rest in icebox one 
hour. Roll out very thin, wash with egg wash, .and 
sprinkle with ground almonds and sugar. Cut with 


star cutter. A cherry or nut in the center adds at- 


traction. Bake in good heat. 
COCONUT MACAROONS 
Ingredients 
Sugar (half granulated and half standard powdered) 
4% lbs Macaroon coconut 3 Ibs 
Egg whites 1 to 1% qts Flour % Ib 


Method 
Warm sugar, coconut and egg whites in double 
boiler. When good and warm, take off and add flour. 
Dress on greased and dusted pans. 


CHOCOLATE MACAROONS 
Add 4 oz melted chocolate to above mix and a little 
cinnamon. If too stiff, add one more egg white. Bake 
in medium oven on double pans. 
SPECIAL BUTTER SPONGE 


Ingredients 
Baking powder % oz 
Melted butter 5 oz 
Orange grating 1 


Granulated sugar 1 Ib 
Eggs (half yolks) 18 
Flour 1 lb 


Method 

Beat sugar and eggs light. When stiff fold in 
flour and baking powder, adding melted butter last. 
Scale 6 oz in greased and dusted Turk’s-head molds. 

The baker should keep in mind that one of the 
most difficult tasks the housewife has is to vary the 
menu each day so as to satisfy the appetite and tastes 
of each member of the family. The producers of all 
food products nowadays are making it easy for her 
to find variety in their products, with the result that 
she is turning to those foods that solve her housekeep- 
ing problems. The baker can win her attention by 


baking a variety of sweet goods, and can obtain her 
trade and a large share of the profits due him by 
running different kinds of delicious sweet goods which 
fill such an important need in the daily menu. 
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Some Popular British 


Formulas 
From the British Baker 
Ginger Cake (Blocks or Rings) 


5 lbs butter (2 lbs butter, 3 lbs good margarine) 
5 lbs soft flour % oz ginger sugar 
% oz lemon sugar 

(Beaten together) 


6% lbs eggs 5% Ibs castor sugar 
(Beaten together in egg machine) 
3% Ibs flour (3 lbs soft, % Ib patent) 


2% Ibs finely shredded preserved ginger 
1% Ibs finely shredded orange peel 
1 pint milk or more 
Beat up and mix, adding the milk before the flour, 
and scale off into small blocks, rings, or narrow oblong 
tins, and bake at 330 degrees Fahrenheit, for 4-Ib 


cakes, and other weights pro rata. 


Rice Cakes (Slabs or Rings)—No. 1 


6 lbs fine butter 6 lbs soft flour 


3 oz (liquid) vanillin sirup 
(Beaten together) 
castor sugar 8% lbs eggs 
(Beaten together in egg whisk) 
2% Ibs flour (2 lbs soft, % Ib very fine ground rice) 
4 oz ground bitter almonds 


Most of the ground almonds of commerce already 
contain a goodly proportion of bitter ones, and for 
this reason many users do not buy sweet and bitter 
separately, contenting themselves with the blended 
goods. We do not consider this plan quite satisfac- 
tory, because, while the blend may pass where sweet 
only are called for, where the more pungent bitter 


6 lbs fine 








would be an advantage they are not available. To 
get over this difficulty the much cheaper peach kernels 
may be used; one part only to three parts of the com- 
mercial blend will give good results. These kernels 
must be blanched, thoroughly dried, and when quite 
cold finely ground and kept closely shut in tins in 
a cold, dry store. 

Beat up the butter, flour, and vanillin sirup to a 
soft, light batter; lightly blend with the beaten-up 
eggs and sugar; mix the bitter almonds through; 
scrape down the sides and blades of the machine, and 
stir in the sifted flour lightly but thoroughly. Scale 
off into small slabs in papered wooden frames, or 2 
Ibs into 61%4-inch rings, and bake at 330 degrees 
Fahrenheit for the slabs or 360 degrees for the rings. 


Rice Cakes (Slabs or Rings)—No. 2 


6 lbs butter 6 lbs soft flour 


3 oz (liquid) vanillin sirup 
(Beaten together) 
6% Ibs fine castor sugar 7% lbs eggs 
(Beaten together in sponge machine) 
3 Ibs flour (1 lb soft, % Ib patent, % Ib finely ground 
rice) 
1 pint milk (bare) 
1 oz ground peach kernels 


Beat up and mix as for the preceding mixture, 
adding the peach kernels and milk to the blended 
butters and mixing through before adding the flours. 
Mix lightly but thoroughly, and scale off into papered 
wooden frames, about 5 lbs in each, or 1%4 lbs into 
5¥2-inch rings for 1s size, or 2% lbs into 7-inch rings 
for 2s size. Bake the slabs at 330 degrees Fahrenheit, 
and the rings at 340 degrees. The cakes baked in 
rings will give a natural break without irruptive form, 
and the texture of the cake when cut should be evenly 
vesiculated, and without ugly channels seeking outlets 


at the crater above. 


Very little color 


Rice Cakes (Slabs or Rings) —No. 3 


3 lbs butter 3 oz (liquid) vanillin sirup 
3 lbs fine cake margarine 6 lbs soft flour 
(Beaten together in small machine) 

6% lbs fine castor sugar 6% lbs eggs 

(Beaten together in sponge machine) 
lbs flour (2 lbs soft, 1 lb patent, % Ib fine ground 
rice) % oz lemon sugar 

1 pint milk (good measure) Very little color 

Beat up and mix as for the preceding batter, add- 
ing the lemon sugar and the milk before the flours. 
Scale off into papered wooden frames and bake at 


330 degrees Fahrenheit. 


3% 


Neapolitan Cake 

Same mix as marble cake in Madeira type. 

This is much more simply made with the same base 
mixtures. It is in layers of three or four colors. If 
four colors be used, the most effective arrangement 
is yellow at the bottom, chocolate, very pale green 
or white, and pink on top. The various layers can 
be scaled in at the desired weight according to size 
of tin (not more than 5 lbs in all for 12 by 8), spread 
very smoothly, and a sheet of thin wafer paper be- 
tween each layer. 

There has been considerable nonsense written about 
the unsuitability of the same mixtures for baking in 
both slab form and in rings. Whether or not they 
are suitable depends entirely upon what results are 
required. If a moderate break only, with an even 
texture, be aimed at,—and these are the character- 
istics of the best quality cakes,—the ordinary greater 
thickness in proportion to diameter of ring cakes over 
slab cakes, in conjunction with the side heat baking 
allowed by the rings, distinct from the main top and 
bottom baking in wooden frames, may be trusted to 
give all the break desired. If, on the other hand, an 
assertive cauliflower top be wanted,—and it often is, 
especially in poorer mixtures,—then a different bal- 
ancing is needed. It must, however, not be over- 
looked that bold, freely broken, irruptive tops can 
only be obtained by the sacrifice of texture, and it may 
be taken as almost an invariable rule that the finest 
and boldest topped cakes, which owe their break to a 
free use or aérating powder, will have a coarse, holey 
crumb, especially just under the break itself, and 
frequently in addition an ugly core. 
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URING the month of May, bakers 
ought to take advantage of “May 


Day” and “Mother’s Day.” They 
can easily create a demand for such 
cakes as are illustrated in the accom- 
panying engravings, by featuring them 
in their windows the last week of April 
and the first week of May. 

As a week end special, for Sunday, 
I would suggest mocha logs. They are 
very delicious, and would make a nice 
dessert for a Sunday dinner. 

With the warm weather coming on, 
the public begins planning picnics and 
fishing trips. I would suggest that you 
pack an assortment of cookies in neat 
cartons containing one, two or three doz- 
en each. Feature them in your win- 
dows, and you are sure to get your share 
of this business. 


A Suggestion for Mother's Day 

The cake shown in the illustration is 
iced with a cream icing. Take a small 
paper tube filled with light blue royal 
icing. Cut off the end of the tube to 
leave an opening a little smaller than 
a pin head. Write the word “Mother” 
across the top of the cake. Around the 
top edge of the cake make a five-petal 
forget-me-not, about 14 inches apart 
all the way around the top edge. Place 
a pink dot in the center of the flowers. 
Fill a small paper tube with green royal 
icing, and cut off the end to leave an 
opening a little smaller than a pin head. 
Make the stems and leaves with this 
tube. Take some pink marzipan paste 
and make three rosebuds and three 
roses. Place them on the top of the 
cake under the word “Mother.” Use 
green royal icing for the stems and 
leaves, as illustrated. Around the side 
of the cake make a rose, then a forget- 
me-not, then a rose, alternating them all 
of the way around. The roses and for- 
get-me-nots are made with royal icing. 


A Suggestion for May Day 

The special May Day cake shown in 
the illustration is iced with a cream ic- 
ing. The body of the basket is cut out 
of a white sheet cake, and covered with 
cream icing. After the icing sets, it is 
placed on top of the cake, the bottom 
edge two inches from the bottom edge 
of the cake. 

Take a small star tube and make the 
first rib of the basket with pink royal 
icing. Start to make the weave, a short 
line then a long line, until the first sec- 
tion is complete. Make the next rib. 
For the center sections make long lines, 
filling in only between the short lines. 
The last section is made the same as the 
first, every other line being a short one, 
as illustrated in the accompanying en- 
graving. Take a plain paper tube with 
pink royal icing in it and cut off the 
end of the tube so as to leave about 1/16 
of an inch amy Construct the bot- 
tom part of the handle by making an 
oval tapering up, then draw the handle 
over the top and taper out to the other 
side of the basket. Place the flowers in 
the basket and make the leaves with 
green royal icing, using a leaf tube. 

The flat flowers are made on a piece of 
waxed paper about one inch square, us- 
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ing a rose tube with royal icing. Hold 
the big end of the tube toward you, 
swinging the narrow end over. Bring it 
back and draw it to a point. Each of 
the five petals is made separately. Place 
a yellow dot in the center and let stand 
until they are dry enough to remove 
from the paper. 

The roses are made on a rose nail, by 
putting a dot in the center about 4 inch 
high, leaving it dry. Then take a rose 
tube, holding the big end down. Make 
two short petals on the top of the dot, 
then three petals around the side of 
them, and four more around the outer 
edge. Keep turning the nail while you 
are adding the petals. 

The flower border around the top edge 
of the cake is made by using a small 
paper tube filled with pink royal icing. 
Cut the end of the tube off so as to 
leave an opening about the size of a 
pin head. The flowers are a series of 
dots drawn to a point at the center of 
the flower. Dot the centers with yellow 
icing. Alternate them by making a 
round flower, then an oblong one, all 
the way around. Make the leaves and 
stems with green royal icing. Alternate 
the leaves, opposite the flowers. 

The border around the side of the 
cake is made with green royal icing, 
starting at the bottom and making a 
circle to the top, then starting at the 
top and making a circle to the bottom. 
Alternate them all the way around. The 
leaves are alternated so that they come 
in at the connections.. At the end of the 


circle make a five-petal pink flower with 
a yellow dot in the center. 


Mocha Log 
Seale into a machine kettle: 
1 Ib 10 oz granu- 18 whole eggs 
lated sugar 18 egg yolks 

Beat up warm (to blood heat). Place 
on machine and beat up light. Add the 
yellow of the rind and juice of one 
lemon. Add slowly, while the machine 
is running, the oil only of % lb melted 
butter. Mix only enough to get the 
butter in. Take off of machine and 
sieve into mix 1 Ib 10 oz winter wheat 
flour. Fold in by hand, very light, just 
enough to get it in. Put the mix into 
two paper lined flat pans 18x26x1 inches. 
Spread level with a bowl knife, being 
careful not to work the mix very much. 
Bake in oven at 400 degrees Fahren- 
heit, and bake very light. As soon as 
you take them out of the oven turn 
them upside down on flour sacks, re- 
move the papers and cover the surface 
with a high grade fruit jam and roll up 
in the cloth the same as you would a 
jelly roll. After it is cool cut off the 
ends at a 45-degree angle. Cut the 
roll in the center at a 45-degree angle 
the same as the ends. Ice the ends of 
the roll with a plain butter cream icing. 
Place the rolls on a sheet of paper. 
Take a paper bag, cornucopia shaped, 
with a small star tube in it. Fill the 
bag with chocolate butter cream icing. 
Cut some small pieces out of the ends 
that were cut off, and stick on the out- 
side of the roll on opposite sides with 





Basket Detail for May Day Cake Described in Mr. Ewert’s Article on Quality Cakes 


a little butter cream icing to represent 
the stub of a branch, about two inches 
from each end of the roll. Take the bag 
with chocolate butter cream icing in it 
and start at the bottom on the stub and 
pull to the top, all the way around the 
stubs. Now start at the bottom of the 
roll and run lengthwise, all of the way 
across the roll. Work toward the top 
and over the side to the bottom. Make 
a star border along the ends of the roll. 
Fill the center of the top of the stubs 
with plain butter cream icing. Take a 
plain paper tube and fill it with green 
butter cream icing. Cut off the end to 
leave an opening about the size of a 
pin head. Run a fine uneven line across 
the top of the log. Take a pair of 
scissors and cut the tube from both 
sides so as to leave a point at the cen- 
ter of the end of the tube. Make a 
leaf on each side of the vine, alternat- 
ing the leaves. 


Cream Icing 
Scale into a machine kettle: 


20 Ibs powdered 6 oz whole milk 
sugar powder 

1 lb glucose % pt egg whites 

1 qt water 40 cc vanilla extract 

1 oz salt 


Mix these ingredients together with 
a flat mixing arm, then shift to high 
speed and beat for three minutes. Add 
1 lb melted shortening, and beat three 
minutes more. It is then ready for use. 
Cream icing will be easier to handle if 
you heat it to blood heat in a double 
cooker before using. 


28 Dozen Italian Cookies 
Scale into a bowl: 


1 oz salt 2 oz soda 
6 lbs granulated 2 lbs shortening 
sugar 2 lbs ground raisins 


Mix these ingredients together. Rub 
into the mix % qt eggs, adding them 
three at a time. Add % pt molasses 
and 4 pt water, and stir into the mix, 
Sieve 6 lbs winter wheat flour with 2 oz 
cinnamon in it into the mix, and fold in 
by hand, just enough to get it in. Take 
a cooky cloth and spread it on the 
bench. Dust lightly with spring wheat 
flour. Take a portion of the above mix- 
ture and roll it out on the cloth about 
1% of an inch thick. Cut out with a 
3-inch scalloped cutter. Pan and bake 
in oven at 375 degrees Fahrenheit, and 
bake very light. 


14 Dozen Russian Rocks 
Scale into a bowl: 


% oz salt 1% lbs granulated 
1 oz soda sugar 

1 oz inilk powder 1% Ibs shortening 
Cream these ingredients together. 


Rub into the mix six eggs, adding them 
two at a time. Add ¥% pt molasses, 
1 Ib clean currants, 1 lb chopped 
almond nuts, and stir into the mix. 
Sieve 3 lbs winter wheat flour with 2 
oz cinnamon in it, and fold into the 
mix. Scale off into 10-0z pieces. Roll 
each piece into a long strip and cut into 
12 pieces. Pat on ends, then flatten a 
little with a palm of the hand and stamp 
with a rock docker, or fork the tops. 
Bake in oven at 350 degrees Fahrenheit, 
and bake very light. 
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PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 
PREPARE FOR MEETING 


Practical Bakers and Experts Will Appear 
on Program at Nineteenth Annual 
Convention at Wernersville 


Pirrssurcu, Pa.—The nineteenth an- 
nual convention of the Pennsylvania 
Bakers’ Association to be held at Galen 
Hall, Wernersville, June 13-15, will be a 
marked departure from the usual gath- 
erings, inasmuch as all but one of the 
speakers at the three business sessions 
will be either practical bakers or experts 
in the bakery field. 

This was decided at a meeting of the 
executive committee at Harrisburg on 
April 18, at which were present Benja- 
min Apple, president, G. R. Williams, 
vice president, E. S. Manbeck, William 
F. Seaman, O. R. Read, chairman of the 
golf committee, Thomas G. Ashbridge, 
chairman of the general entertainment 
committee, and C. C. Latus, secretary. 

On June 13 the morning session will 
be devoted to sales promotion discus- 
sion, and the principal speaker will be 
Edward D. Kaulback, manager of the 
Bixler Baking Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
An open forum led by Mr. Williams will 
follow. 

June 14 has been designated as “Bak- 
ery Production Problem Day.” Speak- 
ers will include L. W. Haas, of the W. 
E. Long Co., Chicago, on “Materials,” 
E. B. Nicolait, of the Bakers’ Service 
Bureau, Inc., New York, on “Process of 
Bread Making,” Peter G. Pirrie, of Bak- 
ers Weekly, New York, on “Bakery 
Equipment.” 

An invitation has been extended to 
Harry Fawcett, of the Regan Bros. Co., 
Minneapolis, president of the Bakery 
Sales Promotion Association, and Ed- 
ward B. Price, of the Whiteside Bakery 
Co., Louisville, Ky., president of the 
American Society of Bakery Engineers, 
to participate in the discussions. 

The morning session on the closing day 
will be given over to the retail baker, 
with Gustave A. Wilde, Pittsburgh, in 
charge. Reading of the revised code for 
bakers as formulated by the department 
of labor and industry of Pennsylvania 
will follow. 

The annual banquet will be held on 
June 14. The speaker will be Judge H. 
B. Wells, Bordentown, N. J. Horace 
W. Crider, Homestead, is chairman of 
the banquet committee. 

The first night will be given over to 
the usual masked dance, for which there 
will be prizes provided for the wearers 
oi unusual costumes. On the last night 
there will be a special entertainment ar- 
ranged by the Bakers’ Club of Philadel- 
phia. 





BAKERS’ CLUBS MAY MERGE 

New Yorx, N. Y.—Members of the 
New York Bakers’ Club as well as those 
of the Bloomingdale Sick Benefit Organi- 
zation are working for the consolidation 
of the two organizations. The combined 
membership numbers 500, and the treas- 
uries contain $50,000. The two organiza- 
tions have for many years worked to- 
gether, and perfect harmony has existed. 
The presidents are Charles Reister and 
Philip Held. 








BAKERS WILL VISIT GERMANY 

New York, N. Y.—On May 28 the 
Brooklyn Master Bakers’ Singing So- 
ciety will leave on the North German 
Lloyd steamer Stuttgart for an exten- 
sive trip through Germany. The party 
will visit the Rhine, the Black Forest, 
the Bavarian Alps and a number of 
large cities and points of interest. The 
return trip will be made on July 30 on 














the steamer Berlin. The society will 
render a number of concerts abroad un- 
der the leadership of its musical direc- 
tor, Gustav T. Heil, who is also acting 
as manager of the tour. 





GIFT TO BAKERS’ CLUB 

New Yorx, N. Y.—At the meeting of 
the Bakers’ Club, Inc., which was held at 
the Hotel Commodore, E. B. Keirstead, 
treasurer, reported the financial matters 
of the club in good condition. It was 
announced that George S. Ward had 
presented the club with an oil painting. 
A letter of thanks was sent to him. 





FOOD HANDLING ORDINANCE 
New York, N. Y.—A health food han- 
dling ordinance, similar to those of New 
York and Jersey City, has been intro- 
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duced before the board of health of 
North Bergen, N. J. Under it bakers 
would be subjected to a yearly physical 
examination by the board’s doctor or a 
private physician, and for an annual re- 
newal of permits. No charge would be 
made for either the permit or health ex- 
amination. The ordinance would become 
effective May 2, if it passed its final 
readings. 





CLAIMS LOSS OF TEETH 

Seatrte, Wasu.—A damage suit for 
$2,050 has been brought against the Em- 
porium Original Bakery, 397 Ellis 
Street, San Francisco, by Loraine Rett- 
statt, who alleges she lost three teeth be- 
cause of biting on a large pebble in a 
raisin filled coffee cake purchased at the 
bakery. 








Value of Co-ordination Emphasized at Meeting 
of Quality Bakers 


HE ninth general conference of the 

Quality Bakers of America, which 

was held April 5-8 at the Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, was the 
fourteenth of the conferences of that 
group, nine of them being general con- 
ferences of owners and chief executives 
of the plants, three production confer- 
ences of the respective production man- 
agers, and two sales managers’ confer- 
ences, 

Following the roll call, Louis Storck, 
of the Storck Baking Co., Parkersburg, 
W. Va., president, formally opened the 
conference with a talk on “The Pathway 
to Bigger Things.” 

Following Mr. Storck’s address, dele- 
gates were welcomed to New York by 
William J. Pedrick, vice president and 
general manager of the Fifth Avenue 
Association, who caught the co-operative 
spirit of the organization and pointed 
out what has been done right on Fifth 
Avenue by co-operation, and in New 
York as a whole. He told how the direc- 
tors of his organization were always 
present at the meetings, because they 
appreciate that their own business de- 
pends on what the Quality Bakers do. 

S. S. Watters, president of the Liberty 
Baking Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., and a past 
president of the Quality Bakers of Amer- 
ica, responded to Mr. Pedrick’s address 
of welcome. O. F. Parker, of the Park- 
er-Buckey Baking Co., New Britain, 
Conn., then made a report for the execu- 
tive committee, including the national ad- 
vertising campaign now being launched. 

Ivan B. Nordhem, secretary of the 
group, sounded the keynote of the ninth 
general conference, which was based on 
“Sound Thinking Plus Co-ordinated Ef- 
fort,” which he brought out forcefully in 
his address on “Today’s Big Need in 
American Business.” He pointed out 
the fine spirit of fellowship that exists 
between the members of the Quality Bak- 
ers of America and the staff, and he told 
the members of the unusual growth of 
the headquarters from one single room 
to an entire floor on one of the busiest 
corners of the United States. He 
claimed the fact that the baking industry 
was in the process of stabilization, and 
emphasized the importance of keeping 
alert as to the ever-changing conditions 
in the industry and general business. 


THREE POINTS MENTIONED 


Three points that Mr. Nordhem also 
stressed were organization, analysis, and 
management, pointing out the necessity 
for the executive of the plant to dele- 
gate work to others so that he would 
have more time for constructive thinking. 
He told members that good will was one 
of the most important factors in the 
formula for business success. 

Mr. Storck responded. Following a 
short discussion and announcements, 
luncheon was served. 

William E. Burrus addressed the con- 
ference in the afternoon on “Sales—A 
Matter of Co-ordination.” He pointed 
out that the first essential was for the 
individual to understand his relative po- 
sition in his own business. Following 
Mr. Burrus’ talk, the remainder of the 
afternoon was devoted to committee 
meetings, on which reports were made to 
the members generally on the succeeding 





three days of the conference. Questions 
and problems of production, engineering, 
purchasing, advertising, and sales promo- 
tion were gone into thoroughly in each 
committee meeting, as well as in open 
conference, and discussed by all. Fol- 
lowing the general discussion of each 
session, the heads of the various depart- 
ments summarized each session. 

In the evening a dinner was held at 
the Beaux Arts Club. One of the out- 
standing features of the conference was 
the presentation of the national adver- 
tising campaign which the Quality Bak- 
ers of America are sponsoring as an or- 
ganization, in the interest of better bread 
and better bread merchandising. 

Sales and advertising demonstrations 
were given by the field service men of 
the sales promotion and advertising de- 
partments. Many points of interest were 
brought out with respect to every phase 
of the baking business throughout the 
entire session. Each department of the 
Quality Bakers of America was repre- 
sented with exhibits of the latest devel- 
opments in their various fields. 

On April 8 Dr. Jeremiah W. Jenks, 
economist, lawyer, educator, and United 
States government expert in currency 
and financial problems, spoke on_busi- 
ness progress, and stressed the impor- 
tance of individual thinking, tolerance, 
service to each other and the public, and 
responsibility. 

L, J. SCHUMAKER IS SPEAKER 


Another guest of the organization was 
L. J. Schumaker, past president of the 
American Bakers Association, and pres- 
ent member of the board of governors of 
that organization. Mr. Schumaker out- 
lined recent developments in the baking 
industry and plans for future develop- 
ment. He told of obtaining the cost per 
loaf for various kinds of fuel, and of the 
attempt to bring about the licensing of 
bakers. Another important accomplish- 
ment was the co-operation between the 
industry and the state, and the develop- 
ment of the facts relative to the con- 
sumption of bread. 

Peter G. Pirrie, of the Bakers Weekly, 
New York, spoke on the “Mechanical 
Trend in the Baking Industry,” outlin- 
ing the changing conditions and the ef- 
fort necessary to make a quality prod- 
uct in the most economical way. He 
stressed the importance of studying each 
unit in the bakery, and finding out just 
what it is costing and producing. 

The conference closed with the report 
of the executive committee, at which time 
Mr. Storck was re-elected for a term of 
two years, and the following other of- 
ficers were announced: Jesse N. Barber, 
president of the Thomas C. Hill & Sons 
Co., Trenton, N. J., re-elected vice presi- 
dent; Ivan B. Nordhem re-elected secre- 
tary; O. F. Parker, of the Parker-Buc- 
key Baking Co., New Britain, Conn., re- 
elected treasurer. Members of the execu- 
tive committee elected were Herbert J. 
Laub, of the Jacob Laub Baking Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, C. H. Harris, of the 
Harris-Boyer Co., Johnstown, Pa., and 
Henry Clay Walker, of the Walker 
Bread Co., Fort Worth, Texas. These, 
with: the officers, make up the executive 
committee, together with Mr. Watters, 
past president, ex-officio. 
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PROGRAM ARRANGED BY 
NEW ENGLAND BAKERS 


Henry Stude and Miss Jean K. Rich Will 
Address Gathering at Swampscott, 
Mass., May 22-24 


Plans are going rapidly forward for 
the summer convention of the New Eng- 
land Bakers’ Association, to be held at 
Swampscott, Mass., May 22-24, officers 
of that organization report. 

Henry Stude, president of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association, will be one of 
the principal speakers. Miss Jean K. 
Rich, of the department of nutrition of 
the American Institute of Baking, Chi- 
cago, will also address the gathering. 

Miss Rich was in Boston recently to 
speak at the Home Beautiful exposition, 
and New England bakers took advan- 
tage of her presence and issued invita- 
tions to dietitians, school nurses and 
cooking school teachers to meet her at a 
tea given at the Statler Hotel, on which 
occasion she explained the work of the 
institute. New England bakers hope 
to make arrangements for Miss Rich to 
visit that territory and spend some time 
working with the public in an endeavor 
to increase the consumption of bakery 
products. 

At the Swampscott meeting a decorat- 
ed cake contest will be held, three silver 
cups being awarded to the prize win- 
ners. Each cake entered must not ex- 
ceed 16 inches in diameter and 24 in 
height. All decorations must be hand 
made. All cakes not winning prizes will 
be auctioned off at a carnival which will 
be held the evening of May 23. 

The New England chapter of the 
American Society of Bakery Engineers 
will have complete charge of the pro- 
gram on the second day of the conven- 
tion. 

A business session will be held on the 
morning of May 24, and a sports pro- 
gram has been arranged for the after- 
noon, 





NATIONAL TEA CO. BUILDING 
MILWAUKEE BAKING PLANT 


Cuicaco, Int.—The National Tea Co. 
of Wisconsin is building a large modern 
bakery at Milwaukee, of concrete con- 
struction and six and a half stories high. 
It is expected that it will be ready for 
occupancy within the next two or three 
months. The daily capacity will be 
about 50,000 Ibs. 

The plant will contain modern equip- 
ment. A Crawford traveling and two 
Middleby-Marshall heavy duty ovens are 
being installed, the latter to be used for 
rye bread. The bakery will be automat- 
ically equipped, and consists of two Her- 
cules dough mixers, a four-pocket dough 
divider, a Perfection rounder, a No. 2 
Thorobred molder and Pullman loaf ex- 
tension, a No. 2 automatic portable tray 
proofer, 10-foot steel dough troughs, 
standard Buckeye racks, extra heavy all 
steel pan trucks, a Dormant water jack- 
eted automatic scale, hopper type dough 
chute, standard 4-bbl trolley flour scale, 
a rye flour handling outfit and a com- 
plete white flour outfit, all furnished by 
the J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati. 





COAST BREAD WARS CONTINUE 


SeatrLte, Wasu.—Bakers of the Pa- 
cific Coast report that production is 
somewhat increased, and a more hope- 
ful attitude is apparent. Bread wars 
continue in centers previously reported, 
Salt Lake City, Oakland and Spokane. 
Quality has suffered somewhat, but an 
average good product is being marketed. 
There are no reports of labor dissension. 
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THE new Seybold bakery of the Southern Baking Corporation, at Daytona 
Beach, Fla., was placed in operation about two months ago, and was visited by 
many of those who attended the convention of southern bakers. It is an unusually 


attractive plant, complete in every detail. 


A part of the equipment is an 85-ft 
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Petersen traveling oven, oil fired, two separate dough handling units and a 65-ft 


overhead proofer. 
innovations have been introduced. 
monument to a loaf of bread.” 


It can bake 75,000 loaves of bread daily. 


Many labor saving 


As one visitor remarked, “it certainly is a 








The Chain Store’s Position in the 
Baking Industry 
By W. H. Wiggin 


N March 14 the Great Atlantic & 
QO Pacific Tea Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 

cut the price of the 24-oz loaf of 
bread in Cleveland and northeastern 
Ohio to 8c, and the cut was met by the 
Fisher Bros. Co., which operates a large 
chain of stores and a bakery. Other 
bakers are selling at 10c wholesale, and 
the retail price is 11@13c. 

Wholesale bakers say that the 8c price 
is virtually a return to pre-war levels, 
which they cannot meet with flour sell- 
ing at double its pre-war price, and la- 
bor two or two and one half times what 
it was in 1916. 

C. A. Fannin, of the sales department 
of the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
Cleveland, is quoted as saying that enur- 
mous production makes this reduction in 
price possible in spite of flour and labor 
costs, that it makes only one size loaf, 
and sells it from its own 600 stores. 

No authoritative figures are available 
as to the amount of bread produced by 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. in 
this section, but it does a large and 
growing business on its brand of 
“Grandmother’s Bread.” It has been 
estimated that the Detroit branch uses 
2,400 bbls flour a week, Cleveland 1,750, 
Cincinnati 1,500, Indianapolis and Pitts- 
burgh together not less than 4,500, a 
total of 10,150 bbls, equivalent to 1,877,- 
750 1%-lb loaves of bread weekly, or 
312,960 daily, an average of over 60,000 
daily for each of the five locations. Each 
branch distributes bread by truck over 
a wide territory, and this estimate may 
be too low. 

Figuring 185 24-0z loaves to the bar- 
rel of flour at 8c a loaf gives a return of 
$14.80 bbl for the flour. It is estimated 
that the flour was bought at around 
$6.50, carrying 15c brokerage at this 
price for eastern headquarters. This 
leaves $8.30 bbl to cover all other costs 
of production and selling. Fifteen 
cents brokerage on 10,150 bbls weekly is 
$1,522.50, or $79,170 a year, on 527,800 
bbls estimated for these five shops. 

The big chain store systems like the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Co., and some others, 
seem to be in a more strongly intrenched 
position in the bakery business than any- 
body else, because of the facilities for 
distribution they have under their own 
control on a product which ties up well 
with their other lines. And the tendency 
of chain stores is to bake their own 
bread just as soon as they have a suffi- 
cient number of stores to justify it. 


Independent bakers and the bakery 
combines are dependent upon independ- 
ent retail grocers for their distribution 
unless they adopt house to house deliv- 
eries, which, of course, entail consider- 
able extra expense. The chain stores 
are making the way of the independent 
grocer more and more difficult, and are 
crowding him out of business in many 
localities. Bread is only one small item 
of the chain store, and can be sold at 
cost as a leader for advertising purposes. 

Operators of chain stores may regard 
themselves in the light of merchandis- 
ers of flour, buying it in one form and 
selling it in another, and hence may be 
content with a very small profit, or a 
brokerage for handling not in excess of 
15c bbl. On several million barrels this 
would be a tidy sum, and they may fig- 
ure costs and profits in terms of barrels 
rather than bread. 

On some of its flour purchases the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. has 
worked out a peculiar system. A tenta- 


tive price for the flour is fixed at time 
of purchase. At any time between the 
purchase and delivery the transaction 
can be closed, at the option of the buyer. 
In that event, the final price is fixed by 
the active Chicago wheat future. For 
every cent decline in this future five 
cents a barrel is deducted, and for every 
cent advance five cents a barrel is added 
to the tentative price. 

This means that the miller is called 
upon to do the hedging for the buyer 
and bears the expense of it, besides tak- 
ing a chance on fluctuations in the price 
of feed. The buyer, consequently, al- 
ways gets his flour at the current price 
without any chance for profit or loss 
due to fluctuations in price. So far as 
the miller is concerned, he must keep 
these sales of flour (their equivalent in 
wheat) hedged in the Chicago future. 

In the case of the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co. the buying is done by 
each branch independently, and in ac- 
cord with its requirements. With the 
large bakery combines the buying is done 
by one purchasing agency which does its 
own hedging in the Chicago future, if 
any is done. If the bakery combines are 
to be in an equally strong position with 
the chain stores, they would need also to 
engage in the chain store business. 








Numerous Bakery Equipment and Supply Firms 
to Enter New York Exhibit 


LABORATE plans have been made 

for the International Bakery Exhi- 

bition which will be held at Madi- 
son Square Garden, New York, May 
16-21, under the auspices of and in 
conjunction with the convention of the 
New York State Association of Manu- 
facturing Retail Bakers. 

A large number of allied firms have 
already taken space, and will exhibit the 
latest bakery equipment and all kinds 
of bakers’ supplies. 

The following concerns have thus far 
signified their intention to have exhibits: 
the American Independent Baker; the 
American Oven & Machine Co; the 
Artofex Corporation, Atmore & Son, 
Inc; the Bahnson Co; Bakers’ Helper; 
Bakers Review; Bakers Weekly; Bauer 
Bros; Edgar Brick & Son; J. Cane & 
Sons; the Century Machine Co; the 
Champion Machine Co; the Colson New 
York Branch, Inc; the Corn Products 
Refining Co; the Doughnut Machine 
Corporation; the Edison Electric Appli- 
ance Co; the Edison Storage Battery 
Co; the Finnell System, Inc; The 
Fleischmann Co; the Fish Rotary Co; 
the Greenwich Preserving Co; S. Gum- 
pert & Co; Henry Heide, Inc; the Ho- 
bart Mfg. Co; the Hubbard Oven Mfg. 





Co; Jaburg Bros., Inc; the H. A. John- 
son Co; the Edward Katzinger Co; the 
Leghorn Preserving Co., Inc; Luft & 
Luft; Adolf J. Mainzer; the Malt- 
Diastase Co; the Martin Miller Co., Inc; 
Joseph Martinsen; Meyer & Degerdon; 
the Middleby-Marshall Oven Co; the 
National Oven Co; the New York Con- 
ditor-Verein; the Nice Ball Bearing Co; 
Charles Nolte; the Peerless Bread Ma- 
chine Co; the Procter & Gamble Distrib- 
uting Co; the Read Machinery Co; the 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co; the 
Southern Cotton Oil Trading Co; E. W. 
Stewart & Co; Henry Strohbach, Inc; 
the Thomson Machine Co; the Union 
Steel Products Co; Van Houten, Inc; 
the Washburn Crosby Co; Wood & 
Selick, Inc; the Worcester Salt Co. 


CAKE DECORATION CONTEST 

A committee has been appointed to 
handle the huge cake decorating contest 
which will be held under the auspices of 
the New York State Association of Man- 
ufacturing Retail Bakers and the New 
York Conditor-Verein. This will be a 
feature of the international exposition, 
and bakers from all over the country 
have announced their intention to enter. 
The cakes may be delivered to the New 





Madison Square Garden on May 15, but 
all must be there by 10 o’clock on the 
morning of May 16. 

The committee in charge consists of 
P. Albers, O. Betsch, V. Britow, A. 
Carle, J. Gebard, P. Gutman, W. Kreel, 
J. Lettal, C. Mayer, A. Metz, E. Muel- 
ler, A. E. Plarre, O. Schmiemann, G. 
D. Sinsabaugh, E. Springer, M. Strasser 
and L. Theiss. 

The following have been appointed 
as regional chairmen to assist Frank 
Meyer in handling transportation ar- 
rangements: C. Wickersham, The 
Fleischmann Co., Cambridge, Mass; Carl 
Kehlhof, Buffalo; R. Griggs, The 
Fleischmann Co., Philadelphia; R. A. 
Broadwell, The Fleischmann Co., Chi- 
cago; J. Poehlmann, the Poehlmann Bak- 
ing Co., Milwaukee; J. A. Wallace, The 
Fleischmann Co., Cincinnati; J. M. 
Feist, The Fleischmann Co., St. Paul; J. 
J. McCarthy, The Fleischmann Co., St. 
Louis; M. Hoffmann, president of the 
Associated Bakers of America, Whole- 
sale and Retail, St. Louis. 





GROCERS ARE ENTERTAINED 
BY CHAMPAIGN, ILL., BAKERY 


Cuicaco, Inn.—The Quality Bakery, 
Champaign, IIl., a branch of the Purity 
Bakeries, Decatur, IIl., was formally 
opened to grocers and the public, April 
18-21. This plant was formerly operat- 
ed by L. Davis. 

On the first evening a banquet was 
tendered 206 grocers. Following the 
banquet the guests were taken through 
the plant on an inspection trip. R. G. 
Lockhart, of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, sponsored the idea of 
inviting grocers. At the banquet H. J. 
Schinkel, of the Chicago office of The 
Fleischmann Co., spoke on the merchan- 
dising of bread. Mr. Moses, the local 
manager, was toastmaster. 

On the second and third days the gen- 
eral public was invited to inspect the 
bakery. Every visitor was given a cou- 
pon, redeemable at any grocery. Mrs. 
Ekes, of the Midland Bakeries, Peoria, 
demonstrated the preparation and serv- 
ing of sandwiches. Among the visitors 
were Cliff Power, Sunville, Colo., presi- 
dent of the Midland Bakeries Corpora- 
tion, and E. Norton, Peoria manager of 
the Midland company. 





PIE BAKERIES OF AMERICA, INC. 


The Wall Street Journal says that the 
report of the Pie Bakeries of America, 
Inc., for the period from Dec. 27, 1925, 
to Jan. 1, 1927, shows a net profit of 
$445,422, after interest, depreciation and 
federal taxes, equivalent, after 7:per cent 
preferred dividends, to $5.79 a share 
earned on outstanding 60,000 no par 
shares of class A stock. 
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NOTES FROM BAKESHOP, GROCERY AND FEED STORE 





Alabama 

The Southern Cereal Co., Tarrant, has 
commenced the manufacture of a cereal 
product made of whole wheat and pure 
honey. 

Arizona 

Plans have been prepared by Stone- 
cypher’s Bakery, Tucson, for a one-story 
addition, 40x65, to house its flour stor- 
age, mixing and dough room, and the 
make-up unit. Orders for considerable 
new machine equipment have been 
placed. 

Arkansas 

R. E. Keith and W. M. Wells have 
opened the Ideal Bakery at Bentonville. 

H. C. Hartje has purchased the Amer- 
ican Bakery, Malvern, from Percy Rob- 
erson. 

California 

Roy Starbeck has opened Roy’s Pastry 
House at 144 North Eighth Street, Col- 
ton. 

William E. G. Chalmers will open a 
feed store in Bellflower. 

The Valley Feed & Fuel Co., Madera, 
is operating a mill in the manufacture 
of pastry flour. : 

A. Gianelli has purchased the Redding 
(Cal.) Bakery from Loomis Ward. 

C. E. Phillips has opened a bakery in 
Schuler’s Grocery, Sisson. 

Charles Inman has opened a wholesale 
cash and carry grocery at Torrance, un- 
der the name of the Economy Wholesale 
Grocers. 

Sanborn’s Bakery has moved to the 
former location of the Home Bakery, 
Penn Street, Whittier. 

The Cramer Baking Co., San Diego, 
will hold the public opening of its new 
plant late this month. It is equipped 
with a large electric traveling oven and 
modern machinery, and has a capacity of 
40,000 loaves. Henry Cramer is man- 
ager. 

Victor Stone has opened a bakery at 
Taft. 

A heavy duty, high-speed mixer is be- 
ing installed by the California Baking 
Co., Los Angeles. 

C. E. Willits, formerly a baker at Hol- 
lister, has bought the Home Bakery, 
Saratoga, from Frank Rodriguez. 

The Russian River Bakery, Graton, 
has let a contract for a complete unit of 
automatic bread making machinery to be 
installed in May. H. W. Longbrake is 
owner of the bakery. 

A large automatic doughnut outfit with 
a capacity of 250 dozen doughnuts per 
hour has been installed in Van de 
Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bakeries, Los 
Angeles. 

Florida 

Bo’s, Incorporated, Miami, is a new 
bakery firm, capitalized at $5,000. W.N. 
Reysen, T. H. Yeager and Marie R. 
Lansdell constitute the board of direc- 
tors. 

Georgia 

The Atlanta (Ga.) Bakery Co. will 
build a plant at 32 Bailey Street. 

The National Biscuit Co. has pur- 
chased the business and property of the 
Frank E. Block Co., Atlanta, baker. 
Additional real estate for the erection of 
an eight-story unit has been purchased. 


Idaho 
The City Bakery, Mullan, has installed 
an electric refrigeration system. 
Brady Bros. have purchased the Dow- 
ney (Idaho) Mill. 


Illinois 

Paul Downing has purchased the Home 
Bakery, Durand, from Mr. Holly. 

Frank Carter will move his bakery 
from Earlville to Mendota, and conduct 
a wholesale and retail trade there. 

The partnership of Conner & Cod- 
dington, flour and feed, Roodhouse, has 
been dissolved. Mr. Conner will carry 
on the business alone. 


Indiana 
J. A. Dietzen, of the Dietzen Steam 
Bakery, Kokomo, Ind., and past presi- 
dent of the Indiana Bakers’ Association, 
was in Chicago April 21, returning from 





Rochester, Minn., with his wife, who had 
successfully undergone an operation. 


lowa 

The Denison (Iowa) Electrik-Maid 
Bakery will open a shop in Schleswig. 

Mrs. Castens has sold her bakery at 
St. Anthony to Edward Bernard. 

J. G. Walters has opened the Kathryn 
Ann Pastry Shop, Wilkes Avenue and 
Telegraph Road, Davenport. 

Russell Shay has opened the Stanton 
(Iowa) Bakery. 

Kansas 

The Farmers’ Grain & Supply Eleva- 
tor, Spearville, burned. 

William A. Hart has purchased the 
Owl Bakery, Second and Madison streets, 
Topeka, and will sell the product in his 
three retail stores there. 


Kentucky 

The Banner Grocers’ Baking Co., Oak 
Street and Stanton Avenue, Covington, 
was host to 300 members of the Cincin- 
nati Restaurant Association recently. 

J. W. Payne has sold his interest in 
the R. A. Mayhew Feed Co., Franklin, 
to Mr. Mayhew. 

Maryland 


The Guilford Grain & Feed Co., Inc., 
816 Guilford Avenue, Baltimore, com- 
prising employees of the former firm of 
Walter F. Macneal & Co., has succeeded 
to the business and good-will of the old 
concern. The officers and incorporators 
of the new company are Charles E. 
Herbst president, George P. Vickers vice 
president and treasurer, and Harry C. 
Schupp. 

The American Stores Co., operating 
chain groceries in four states, with its 
own bakeries, will erect a five-story and 
basement, 100x125, warehouse, corner 
Lafayette Avenue and Smallwood Street, 
Baltimore, to cost approximately $120,- 
000. 

Massachusetts 

Wagner & Sons, Westboro, have en- 
larged their bakery to occupy the quar- 
ters at 14-16 West Main Street. 


Michigan 
The Tasty Bakery, Iron Mountain, has 
moved to a new location. 
The Superior Bakery, Lansing, has 
been taken over by Frank L. Napieral- 
ski, of Bay City. 


Minnesota 


C. G. Westling and Axel L. Carlson, 
owners of the Chisago City (Minn.) 
Produce Co., are building an elevator 
and warehouse for the handling of seeds 
and feed. A feed grinding unit will be 
installed. This is a new enterprise, and 
is at present dealing in feeds and hay. 

Raymond O’Connor, Houston, will 
erect a one-story brick and tile building 
for the Home Bakery. 

Schmidt Bros., City Bakery, St. James, 
have installed a high-speed mixer and 
flour handling and sifting equipment. 

Walter Schultz has reopened the Wa- 
conia (Minn.) Home Bakery in the 
Kreuger Building. New equipment has 
been installed. 

Missouri 


Fred Rombach has sold his interest in 
the Rombach Bakery, Washington, to his 
brothers who were in business with him. 

Mitchell & Currey have opened a bak- 
ery in connection with their store at 
Marshall. 

Montana 

The City Baking Co., Dillon, 

opened in the Cash Market. 


Nebraska 


Earl Tyree, Oakdale, has added a gro- 
cery store to his poultry and feed busi- 
ness. 

Dillon Webster has purchased the Fay 
Bakery, Peru, from Peterson Bros. 

Hogue & McFarland have opened the 
South Side Bakery, Stromsburg. 

F. A. Smith and Jess Miller have pur- 
chased the Basford Bakery, Hay Springs. 

E. M. Armour has opened a bakery at 
Western. 

Massey Bros., bakers, have purchased 


has 


the Queen City Bakery, 328 West Court 
Street, Beatrice, from Mrs. George An- 
derson. 

Nevada 


Joseph Willard has disposed of his in- 
terest in the Sparks (Nev.) Bakery to 
his partner, Vigo Thorsen. 


New Jersey 


The Continental Baking Corporation, 
the National Bread Co., the Fischer Bak- 
ery, the Felbert Biscuit Co. and the 
Vietmeyer Bros. Bakery were among 
firms having exhibits at the third annual 
pure food show held recently at North 
Bergen. 

James Agnew has opened a bakery 
and restaurant on Bridge Street, French- 
town. 

The Federal System of Bakeries has 
leased property at 107 East State Street, 
Trenton. 

The C & B Food Co. will open as a 
bakery at 109 Prince Street, Newark. 

The Voorhees Bakery, Spring Lake, is 
being enlarged. 

J. De Young will open a bakery at 
400 Union Avenue, Belleville. 

C. Handlor will open a bakery and 
delicatessen at 131 Chestnut Street, Ro- 
selle Park. 

G. R. Uehlein, Washington, has sold 
his bakery and ice cream business to 
Jacob Ackermann. 

The Nutley (N. J.) Bakery has been 
opened. 

A petition in bankruptcy is reported 
to have been filed by the Betty James 
Bakeries, Inc., 533 Belmont Avenue, 
Newark. 

The Westville (N. J.) Bakery has 
opened a new store. 

The Victory Cake Co., Newark, has 
opened its new plant at 175 Fabyan 
Place. 

Ackerman’s Bakery, Collingswood, has 
been remodeled. 

The National Biscuit Co., 85 Ninth 
Avenue, New York, is considering the 
erection of a plant for the manufacture 
of paper boxes and cartons for its prod- 
ucts at Trenton. 

A. Cayer & Bros., bakers, 462 Orange 
Street, Newark, will build at Elizabeth 
at a cost of $60,000. 

Foubon’s Restaurant & Pastry Shop, 
Camden, will move to 506 Federal Street. 

R. Thompson will open bakeries at 346 
Vine Street and 9 West Grand Street, 
Elizabeth. 

K. Starogowski will open a bakery at 
643 South Grove Street, Irvington. 

Miller & Pabisch will open a bakery 
at 963 Bergenline Avenue, Union City. 

The E. W. Thomas & Co. Bakery, 
Newark, has incorporated. 

James Mullin has opened the Purity 
Bakery in Red Bank. 

The Hot Shots Corporation, Paterson, 
has been incorporated for $100,000 by 
Anthony W. Vanderput, Richard C. 
Caples and Edward J. Cody, to conduct 
a bakery. 

J. March has bought the Webster 
Bakery, Jersey City, from Goldman & 
Karis. 

New York 

Angelo Ronconi has opened a bakery 
at 3856 Richmond Avenue, Eltingville, 
Staten Island. 

Alexander Berger has opened a bakery 
at One Hundred and Sixty-second Street 
and Sanford Avenue, Flushing. 

Tannenbaum’s Bakery will be opened 
at 2317 Mermaid Avenue, Brooklyn. 

The Bensonhurst Bakery will open 
soon at Twentieth Avenue and Sixty- 
fifth Street, Brooklyn. 

The Ebinger Baking Co., Inc., head- 
quarters at Bedford Avenue and Alber- 
marle Road, has leased a store at Flat- 
bush Avenue and Lincoln Road, Brook- 
lyn. 

The Ideal Doughnut Shop has leased a 
store at 328 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

The Public View Bakery, now located 
at 708 Albany Street, Schenectady, will 
move to the corner of Albany Street and 
Summit Avenue. 

Doerzbacher & Fischer, 8817 Jamaica 
Avenue, Woodhaven, L. I., have dissolved 


partnership. Emil Doerzbacher will here- 
after conduct the bakery. 

William Kimmerle has purchased the 
bakery of John Petsche, 352 Graham 
Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Louis Petsche has purchased the bak- 
ery of Joseph Jaklitsch, 413 Graham 
Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Glick & Barnet have purchased the 
bakery of Mr. Kauffman, 59 Reid Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn. 

Mr. Schnell has opened a bakery at 
887 Glenmore Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Mr. Scheinhoff, 339 Christopher Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, has sold his bakery to 
A. Cohen. 

Nathan Kornfeld is building a bakery 
at 6722 Bay Parkway, Brooklyn. 

Karl Heinle, baker, Buffalo, is report- 
ed to have filed a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy. 

Frank C. Lewan has purchased the 
Erie Basin Bakery, 378 Vanbrunt Street, 
Brooklyn. 

The Superior Bakery Shop has been 
opened at 4032 White Plains Road, New 
York. 

William Spapens, baker, 91 Corona 
Avenue, Elmhurst, will make alterations 
to his store to cost $3,000. 

Oscar Engles, 38 Pearl Street, New 
York, will make alterations to a build- 
ing at 648 East Eighteenth Street to cost 
$20,000, and convert it into a baking 
plant for the Greenwald Co., 425 East 
Fifteenth Street. 

Walter R. Sprague, Oneonta, has sold 
his bakery to Strail & Sothern. 

G. H. Handley has installed a sales- 
room and added a retail branch to his 
wholesale business at Ogdensburg. 

John Shadt, formerly at Eastwood, has 
opened a bakery at 2408 Court Street, 
Syracuse. 

Schneider’s Bakery will open on 
Fourth Street near Jefferson, Troy. 

W. E. Keller, baker, Tivoli, has filed 
a voluntary petition in bankruptcy. 

W. F. Moore, formerly of 23 East Erie 
Avenue, Corning, has opened a bakeshop 
at 11 Bridge Street. 

Samuel Ratkavick’s bakery, 687 Joseph 
Avenue, Rochester, has been damaged 
by fire. 

Kellor’s will open a bakery at 410 
Utica Avenue, Brooklyn. 

The Winfield Baking Co., 420-426 
Broadway, Newburgh, has been taken 
over by the National Bread Co., Inc., of 
85 Ninth Avenue, New York. 

J. Cordon, formerly of DeKalb Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, has opened a bakery at 
89 Lee Avenue. 

Hymanson & Fuhrman, Jerome Ave- 
nue, Richmond Hill, L. I., have sold their 
bakery to Goldberg & Keil. 

H. Shield has opened a modern bakery 
at 334 South Third Street, Brooklyn. 

Mr. Hittelman has purchased the bak- 
ery at 264 St. Ann’s Avenue, Bronx, 
from J. Webein. 

Mr. Rosenbaum, of Mount Vernon, has 
opened a bakery at 503 Ditmas Avenue, 
Brooklyn, formerly occupied by Mr. 
Levy. 

The Kingston Bakery Shoppe will 
open at 385 Kingston Avenue, Brooklyn. 

M. Kleiner & Co. will open a bakery 
at 160 West Park Street, Long Beach. 

Carl Youngs will open a bakery on 
Third Street, Northville. 

Wassillew Bros., bakers, 278 Main 
Street, Poughkeepsie, will add a pastry 
department and lunch service. 

The Meyers Baking Co., 19 North Ox- 
ford Street, Brooklyn, has filed notice 
of dissolution. 

John L. Harris, baker, Coldenham, is 
reported to have filed a voluntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy, with liabilities of 
$8,675 and assets of $5,057. 

Hirsch Bros. have bought Wittman’s 
Bakery, Williamsville. 

William Hoos has purchased the Cres- 
cent Bakery, 21 West Main Street, Mid- 
dletown, from H. C. Hartford. 

J. Eggleston is opening a bakery at 
2711 James St., Eastwood. 

The Dennis W. Fregoe Bakery, Mas- 
sena, burned. 

The Monroe Baking Co., in business at 
249 East One Hundred and Seventy- 
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fourth Street, New York, will open a 
branch at 273 East One Hundred and 
Seventy-fourth Street. 

Among recent incorporations were the 
Atlantic Pastry Shop, 208 East Sixth 
Avenue, New York, capital stock $10,000; 
Best’s Pastry Shops, Inc., Queens Coun- 
ty, capital stock $20,000, Frances M. 
Best, 190-25 Jamaica Avenue, Hollis, L. 
I., majority stockholder; the Seletsky 
Restaurant Co., Inc., New York, restau- 
rant and bakery, capital stock $5,000, 
Joseph Seletsky, 3569 De Kalb Avenue, 
Brooklyn, an incorporator and stockhold- 
er; Christensen’s Bakery, Inc., capital 
stock $10,000, Charles M. Christensen, 
122 Nineteenth Street, Brooklyn, an in- 
corporator; the Grennan Baking Co., 
Inc., 1225 Flushing Avenue, Brooklyn, 
F. H. Atkins, general manager (this has 
no connection with the subsidiary of the 
Purity Bakeries Corporation); the Dia- 
betic Food Co., Inc., Brooklyn, capital 
$2,000, Jack Kalmowitz, 6205 Eighteenth 
Avenue, Brooklyn, one of the stockhold- 
ers; the Dante Cafeteria, Inc., New York, 
restaurant and bakery, capital $20,000, 
Belle Schneider, 1540 Broadway, New 
York, a_ stockholder; the Trafalgar 
Cafeterias, Inc., New York, restaurant 
and bakery, capital $20,000, Bertha D. 
Vinegrad, 1540 Broadway, a stockholder. 

Other incorporations include the Stein- 
metz Realty Corporation, Kings County, 
to conduct a confectionery and bakery 
business, William Steinmetz, 1177 Broad- 
way, New York, controls the capital 
stock; the Veribest Cafeteria, Inc., New 
York, capital $20,000, Bertha D. Vine- 
grad, 1540 Broadway, New York, a 
stockholder; the Crosstown Bakery & 
Lunchroom, Inc., New York, capital $10,- 
000, Joseph Weiss, 116 Nassau Street, 
New York, a stockholder; the Annarose 
Pure Food Co., Inc., New York, capital 
$10,000, principal stockholder Samuel 
Rosenberg, 1365 Boston Road; the Mid- 
town Bakery & Lunchroom, Inc., capital 
$1,000, Grossfield Bros., 116 Nassau 
Street, New York, attorneys; the Bazakis 
Penn-Shoppe, Inc., Alex Bazakis, 140 
West Thirty-second Street, New York, 
capital $10,000; L. Borenstein, Inc., bak- 
er, 190 South Eighth Street, Brooklyn, 
capital $5,000; Bramer & Stierer, Inc., 
Geneva, capital $10,000, incorporators H. 
F. Bramer, Edith T. Bramer and Harry 
Stierer; Aunt Kate’s Pie Kitchen, Inc., 
New York, capital $5,000, incorporators 
J. E. Agnew, 2849 Ninth Avenue, As- 
toria, L. L., L. F. Dietricks, 974 Seventy- 
fourth Street, Brooklyn, and E. Bogach, 
1230 Boston Road, Bronx; the Gold 
Baking Corporation, Brooklyn, capital 
$5,000, incorporators Martin C. Burns, 
1849 Pitkin Avenue, S. Bernstein, 382 
Ralph Avenue, Sam Segoloff, 99 Dumont 
Avenue; the Edwards Bakery, Inc., New 
York, capital $500, by Edward Mendel, 
Astoria, L. I., Marion Hassan and David 
Krauss, 160 Broadway, New York; the 
Boardwalk Baking Co., Brooklyn, capi- 
tal $20,000, incorporators Isaac Wagner, 
319 Brighton Beach Avenue, J. M. Lov- 
ell, 26 Court Street, and Harry Spiegel, 
319 Brighton Beach Avenue; the Million 
Bakeries of America, Inc., New York, 
capital $5,000, incorporators H. Gardner, 
255 East Houston Street, P. Pressner, 
237 East Second Street, and Miriam 
Winkler, 234 East Second Street. 

The Schlegel Bakery Store has been 
opened in the Yentis Building, Glass- 
boro. 

North Dakota 


George Troyer has purchased the Todd 
Bakery, Cando. 

Ohio 

The Ward Baking Co. has opened its 
new $1,000,000 plant at Goodale and 
Hamlet streets, Columbus. 

The Midvale (Ohio) Baking Co., John 
Neininger, proprietor, suffered loss of 
$11,000 by fire. 

Oklahoma 


The Betty Anne Bakery, Perry, will 
move to new quarters. 

Ray Richardson, Ponca City, has 
moved the Purity Bakery to 117 North 
Third. 

Oregon 

The Eugene (Oregon) Bakery, J. F. 
Roadman, proprietor, has opened its re- 
tail store No. 1 at 36 Ninth Avenue. 

The Korn Baking Co., Eugene, is 
building a 25x40-ft addition to its plant, 





to be used. as a packing and shipping 
room and a garage. Harry Korn is 
president. 
Pennsylvania 

The Erie Bakery Products Co., Erie, 
has been incorporated for $30,000 by A. 
C. Snyder, 1523 Peach Street. 

Maier’s Bakery, Reading, has been in- 
corporated for $200,000 by Andrew and 
L. C. Maier, and J. Oliver Schmidt. 


Rhode Island 
Fire did considerable damage to the 
stock of the Union Wholesale Grocery 
Co., 99-103 Canal Street, Providence. 


Tennessee 

G. H. Duffey, proprietor of the 
Brownsville (Tenn.) Produce & Seed 
Co., has sold his grocery stock to Fly & 
Hobson, wholesale grocers of Memphis, 
who will operate the store as one of 
their chain. Mr. Duffey will continue his 
feed and produce business at the rear 
of his former grocery. 

The American Grain & Hay Co., 1248 
James Avenue, Memphis, is bankrupt. 
Liabilities are listed at $21,768. 

The Fly & Hobson Co., wholesale gro- 
cer, will erect a $500,000 distributing 
plant at Memphis, and institute truck 
service to adjoining states. 

Bowers Stores, Inc., wholesale grocer, 
Newbern, will erect a distributing plant 
to cost $500,000. 


Texas 
P. S. Hansen has purchased the Wil- 
liam F. Martin Bakery, Freeport. 
The Davis Bakery, McCamey, has ex- 
panded its capacity to 10,000 loaves 
daily. 


Utah 
The Purity Biscuit Co., Salt Lake City, 
will build an addition to its plant. 
Kratzer’s Bakery, Salt Lake City, has 
been taken over by the Skaggs Safeway 
Stores, a chain store concern. Addition- 
al machine equipment will be placed. 


Virginia 
The Electrik-Maid Bake Shop, 142 


North Main Street, Suffolk, has opened 
under the management of G. J. Seward. 


Washington 

Mrs. Mamie Johnson has purchased the 
Polly Anne Bakery, in Kroll’s Market, 
Spokane, from Mrs. Rose Simonson. 

A new oven and machinery have been 
installed in the Van Hersett Baking 
Co.’s plant at Spokane. George Van 
Hersett is manager. 

George De Bock, who has just re- 
turned from a six months’ European 
trip, has opened a bakery in Tacoma. 


Wisconsin 
Edward Wendt and John Schnecken- 
berg will open a bakery at 108 Huron 
Street, Berlin. 
The Calumet Sales Corporation, Chil- 
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ton, was purchased from Oliver Mc- 
Carty by Herman Rau, Roy Madler and 
E. A. Bell. The new firm will conduct 
a wholesale grocery business. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ellison have purchased 
the bakery at Boyceville. 

Charles Walters has purchased the 
bakery of George Oswald, Cedarburg. 

M. H. Beck, Cumberland, will open a 
bakery at Osceola. 

A bakery has been opened in the Mil- 
nar Building, Prescott. 

Carl A. Hanson has purchased the 
Wautoma (Wis.) Bakery from S. H. 
Bullock. 

Zahn Bakery, Columbus, is erecting a 
new building on James Street. 

Mrs. F. J. Thrun will open a bakery at 
Eagle River. 

William J. Little will erect a building 
to replace the Dundee Roller Mill, Camp- 
bellsport, which burned recently. 

Fritz Scheldrup will open a flour and 
feed store at Stoughton. 

Carl Olson has assumed possession of 
the Muller Bakery, Sun Prairie. 

The Paddock Bakery, 1209 Harrison, 
has been opened at Superior. 

Anton Glassel has opened a bakery at 
Kilbourn. 

CANADA 

W. C. Shelly, of Shelly Bros., Ltd., a 
chain bakery concern of western Canada, 
with headquarters in Vancouver, B. C. 
after spending several weeks at Santa 
Barbara, Cal., has returned home. 





CHICAGO SOUTH SIDE BAKERS 
HOLD MONTHLY GATHERING 


The monthly meeting of the Chicago 
South Side Master Bakers’ Association, 
held April 13, took the form of a round 
table discussion. 

The pamphlet committee presented the 
results of its work on a booklet setting 
forth reasons for membership in the as- 
sociation. The legislative committee re- 
ported that about 70 letters of protest 
had been sent to representatives and 
senators from the district against the 
eight-hour law and the proposed gas tax 
for Illinois. 

The question of rye bread was brought 
up, and samples were presented. 

On May 14 the annual May party for 
the women will be held at the Stevens 
Hotel. 





DRY MILK INSTITUTE TO 
HOLD MEETING APRIL 29 


Cuicaco, I1txu.—The second annual 
meeting of the American Dry Milk In- 
stitute will be held at the Palmer House, 
Chicago, on April 29. Several leading 
men in the milk industry will appear on 
the program, and the afternoon session 
will be devoted largely to selling and 
merchandising. 








Selling Used Bags Profitably 
By Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


HE disposal of used flour bags, so 

that there is no economic waste en- 

tailed, is but one of the many minor 
problems confronting bakers today. 
When all of these minor problems are 
considered as one, however, the aggre- 
gate is quite likely to be surprisingly 
large. 

Many bakers are now getting away 
from the habit of reusing bags for flour 
packing purposes, because of the danger 
entailed of insect infestation. Mills are 
co-operating with them, as a used bag, if 
it is infested, is mutually dangerous to 
the mill and the bakery. These bags 
cannot be thoughtlessly thrown away, for 
to do so is a definite economic loss. Ex- 
perience has shown, however, that there 
are many practical purposes to which 
used bags may be put and, consequently, 
an active market is being created. 

In -innumerable localities, bakers have 
built up a good demand for used bags 
from their regular customers. In some 
cases they are able to dispose of prac- 
tically all the used bags they have, to de- 
partment stores. A 98-lb flour bag 
contains a piece of cloth 36 inches wide 
and 1 1-6 yards long. New cloth of the 
same material retails for about 20c yard. 


Housewives, not thinking of the bakery 
as a source from which to buy material 
of this character, go to the department 
stores, and it is because of, this situation 
that many bakers are today selling their 
used bags to the stores. 

A baker in Indiana has hit upon the 
plan of using the bags as a means of 
advertising. To his regular customers, 
after they have bought a certain amount 
of his bread, he gives a used 98-lb sack 
free of charge. This plan has proven so 
popular that he has had to buy addi- 
tional flour bags to meet the demand. 

Many other instances could be re- 
counted of practical ways of disposing 
of used bags. A man in Kansas City 
has developed an independent business 
by selling used flour bags from house to 
house. An Omaha grocery store features 
the sale of two bags for 25c. And so on. 

A single used flour bag does not rep- 
resent a large investment to the baker in 
itself. However, in the aggregate the 
profitable disposal of them is one of the 
items that go to make up the profit or 
loss at the end of a year. Through mu- 
tual co-operation by mills and bakeries 
this problem is gradually being worked 
out to the benefit of both. 
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ANNUAL MEETING HELD 
BY NEBRASKA BAKERS 


L. A. MeThompson, Norfolk, Is Elected to 
Presidency of Organization at Represen- 
tative Gathering in Lincoln 


Lincotn, Nes.—About 60 bakers at- 
tended the eighteenth annual convention 
of the Nebraska Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, held here April 19-20, and de- 
scribed as one of the best held in several 
years, in point of interest in the various 
sessions. Headquarters were at the Lin- 
coln Hotel. 

On the evening of April 18 The 
Fleischmann Co. was host at a smoker. 
The convention opened on April 19 with 
an address of welcome by Mayor Zeh- 
rung, which was responded to by J. C. 
Griffis, Lincoln, president of the asso- 
ciation. B. M. Koenigsburg, Omaha, vice 
president, read an address by Fred D. 
Pfening, of the F. D. Pfening Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, and L. A. Rumsey, secre- 
tary of the American Bakers Associa- 
tion, made a brief address. 

In the afternoon Dr. H. E. Van Nor- 
man, of the American Dry Milk Insti- 
tute, Chicago, spoke on “Bread that 
Brings Better Business.” Other speak- 
ers were John M. Hartley, of Bakers 
Weekly, Chicago, and L. M. Osborne, of 
the St. Louis office of The Fleischmann 
Co. A banquet was held in the evening, 
followed by a dance. 

Miss Harriet Bardwell appeared on 
the program on April 20, taking for her 
subject “The Housewife as a Competi 
tor.” Response was made by Charles 
Ortman, Omaha, treasurer. Committee 
reports were then read and _ officers 
chosen. 

L. A. McThompson, of the McThomp- 
son Bakery, Norfolk, Neb., was elected 
president, Harold D. Le Mar, Omaha, 
C. E. Masterman, Lincoln, H. E. Green. 
Auburn, G. C. Jesse, Aurora, F. J. Wis- 
licen, Fremont, Earl Griffis, Hastings; 
vice presidents. H. Lee Thompson, of 
the Crete (Neb.) Mills, succeeded Mr. 
Masterman as secretary, and Mr. Ort- 
man was retained as treasurer. 

It was decided to hold the next con- 
vention of the association at Norfolk, 
Neb. 

At the afternoon session Dr. M. J. 
Blish, of the Nebraska Agricultural Col- 
lege, spoke on “Experimental Baking 
Tests.” An open forum followed. 

During the convention, women 
entertained at various luncheons and 
made a tour of the city. They were the 
guests of the Gooch Milling & Elevator 
Co., Lincoln, at a luncheon and theater 
party, also visiting that company’s mill. 
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ADDITION TO REGAN BAKERY, 
MINNEAPOLIS, GOES FORWARD 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — Construction 
which was begun several weeks ago on 
an addition to the plant of the Regan 
Bros. Co., baker, Minneapolis, is going 
rapidly forward, and it is expected that 
the work will be completed by July 1. 
The addition will be one and two stories 
high, occupying a site 150x160, and will 
replace several smaller buildings. The 
cost will be $150,000. 


PREMIUM CAMPAIGN AT COLUMBUS 


The Ward Baking Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
is putting on a big premium campaign 
in that city, and competing bakers com- 
plain that this promises to demoralize 
the market there. On April 18 the com- 
pany sent out thousands of letters con- 
taining one coupon good for a 1%-lb 
loaf of bread and one coupon good for 
15c worth of Ward’s cake. On the pre- 
ceding Saturday, dealers were given free 
bread, and it is reported that the Ward 
Baking Co. intends to give dealers .as 
much free bread as they desire. As the 
grocers are to redeem the coupons, they 
will not have the opportunity to make 
any profit on these, so to make up for 
that they are given as much free bread 
as they want. This activity is described 
by competing bakers as a vicious one 
and as meriting serious reprisal. As yet, 
however, they have not taken any definite 
steps to counteract the campaign, and 
are awaiting results. 
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NEW YORK 

Conditions in the flour market last 
week varied little from the previous one. 
Buyers were not interested in making 
purchases, and there is still much flour 
to be shipped on previous purchases. 
Mills’ representatives are fighting for 
shipping directions on old orders, and 
are having to contend with resales in 
addition to legitimate competition. Con- 
sumers evidently feel that conditions are 
in their favor, and are not actively con- 
cerned with purchases of any conse- 
quence. 

The upturn in wheat gave firmness to 
flour prices, which held even after wheat 
went down. The range was narrow on 
springs and hard winters. There were 
rumors of some sales at extremely low 
prices, but nearly all well-known flours 
were within a 25c range. 

Export.—Export sales are limited, for- 
eign buyers not sHowing the interest that 
had been anticipated. 

Prices.—Quotations, April 23, all in 
jute: spring fancy patents $7.25@7.60 
bbl, standard patents $6.85@7.30, clears 
$6.65@6.85; hard winter short patents 
$7@7.30, straights $6.60@7; soft winter 
straights, $5.75@6. 

NOTES 

Frank R. Prina, president of the 
Frank R. Prina Corporation, is on a 
10-day trip to St. Paul. 

The May luncheon and meeting of the 
Bakers’ Club, Inc., was held at the Hotel 
Commodore, on April 27. 

Stewart P. Elliott, sales manager for 
the Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, 
was in New York last week. 

Louis Baehr, of the Baehr Flour Co., 
New York, has returned from a week’s 
trip through Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

Clay B. Halboth, of the Halboth- 
Coans Co., was married on Easter Sun- 
day to Miss Sarah Edna Hollingshead. 

Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 
week numbered 1,027, the previous week 
1,074, and the same week a year ago 974. 

George R. Flach, vice president of the 
Broenniman Co., Inc., has been re-elected 
president of the North Park Building & 
Loan Association of Elizabeth, N. J. 

The New York office of the Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, in charge 
of Cliff H. Morris, will be moved May 
1 from 362 to 447 Produce Exchange. 

W. W. Starr, New York flour broker, 
had his arm amputated last week be- 
cause of a serious infection. He is re- 
ported to be recovering satisfactorily. 

Charles G. Ireys, vice president and 
treasurer of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, has been visiting H. F. 
Freeman, New York manager of the 
company. 

H. N. Weinstein, treasurer of the re- 
cently reorganized Weber Flour Mills 
Co., who will make his headquarters in 
New York, has opened an office in the 
Produce Exchange. 

J. J. Padden, vice president and man- 
ager of the Crookston (Minn.) Milling 
Co., spent two days last week with Clar- 
ence Smith, who handles the mill’s ac- 
count in New York. 

R. P. Kember, of the export depart- 
ment of the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., 
Montreal, was introduced on the floor 
last week by J. G. Webster, local rep- 
resentative of the mill. 

Leo Frank, who has been with Dawson 
& Seaver for 10 years, will engage in the 
flour brokerage business on his own ac- 
count, May 1, under the name of the 
Leo Frank Co., at 447 Produce Exchange. 

Among visitors at this office on April 
23 were A. G. Bemmels, sales manager 
for the Baldwin Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
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apolis, and M. P. Fuller, sales manager 
for Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Minne- 
apolis. 

A. W. Mears, president of White & 
Co., Baltimore, with Mrs. Mears, sailed 
from New York on the President Hard- 
ing, April 27, for a two months’ trip 


through Europe. The night before sail- 
ing he gave a dinner to the members of 
the New York force. 


BUFFALO 


Local trade was almost lifeless last 
week, near-by demand being equally 
poor. More distant buyers made no re- 
sponse to a constant urging on the part 
of millers to take out their commit- 
ments. Export demand, however, was 
of sufficient importance to bring output 
figures considerably above those of the 
previous week, and also enough over 
those of the previous year to make the 
situation look less dubious. 

At a time when orders should be 
pouring in, with the holidays over and 
Easter late, there is no hurry on the 
part of local bakeries to commit them- 
selves. They claim poor demand for 
white bread and an increasing one for 
whole wheat products. Home baking is 
not sufficient to move any quantities, 
housewives generally preferring the pre- 
pared flours for most purposes. 

Chain stores are reducing their prices, 
and grocers cutting slightly under them 
to hold their own trade. Prices now 
allow only a small profit to grocers, but 
they are satisfied to keep their regular 
trade. 

Buffalo quotations, April 23: spring 
fancy patents $8@8.10 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $7@7.25, clears $6.60@6.70; hard 
winters $7.60@7.90, straights $7@7.25, 
semolina, No. 2, 45%,@5'%4c, bulk, New 
York, lake-and-rail shipment. 

Rochester quotations, April 23, whole- 
sale at mills: spring patents, $8.60@8.90 
bbl; pastry, $8.10@8.20; rye, $6.90@7. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 17-23 ..... 238,000 165,930 71 
Previous week .. 238,000 141,423 59 
Year ago ....... 238,000 152,156 64 
Two years ago... 238,000 188,682 79 
Three years ago. 166,500 110,851 67 

NOTES 


Frank A. Dirnberger, Buffalo sales 
manager for the Washburn Crosby Co., 
has returned from Chicago. 

F. F. Henry, vice president and Buf- 
falo manager of the Washburn Crosby 
Co., has returned from an extended Eu- 
ropean trip. 

The funeral of William Daniels was 
held last week. Of late years he was 
associated with H. Harrison in the Buf- 
falo Grain Co. 

A. E. Watson and Charles M. True- 
heart, of Trueheart & Watson, Balti- 
more, spent two days in Buffalo recently, 
visiting W. S. Preyer and H. C. Veatch. 

James F. Dalrymple, retired miller, 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., died last week at 
the age of 82. For more than 20 years, 
he was in the milling business. there. 

Jane Morris Kellogg, widow of Spen- 
cer Kellogg, died recently, following an 
operation for appendicitis. She is sur- 
vived by four daughters and three sons, 
Spencer, Jr., Howard and Donald. 

M. A. McCartuy. 


PITTSBURGH 


Flour was quiet last week, the only 
redeeming feature being an improve- 
ment in shipping directions. Sales were 
confined principally to small lots for 
prompt shipment, smaller bakers doing 
most of the buying. Larger consumers 
were uninterested, even at some rather 


liberal concessions in prices. It is re- 
ported that some requests have been 
made for cancellations of old contracts. 

Sales last week were about evenly di- 
vided between the Northwest and the 
Southwest. Clears were in fair demand, 
and there was a little more activity in 
soft winters than for some weeks. Sem- 
olina was quoted at 4%c Ib, f.o.b., Chi- 
Sales were nominal. 


cago. 
Flour quotations, April 23: spring 
wheat short patent $7.10@7.50 bbl, 


standard patent $6.60@7.10; hard winter 
short patent $7@7.60, standard patent 
$6.25@6.75, clears $6.25@6.75; soft win- 
ter, $5.15@5.40, bulk. 


NOTES 


John McDonald, aged 66, a veteran 
grain dealer, died at Washington Court 
House, Ohio, recently. 

Calvin S. Schealer, 54, who for a num- 
ber of years was engaged in the flour 
and grocery business at Boyertown, Pa., 
died recently. 

Fred C. Haller, president of the Hal- 
ler Baking Co., Pittsburgh, has returned 
with Mrs. Haller after a winter sojourn 
at Eustis, Fla. 


James D. Williamson, president of the 
Duquesne Baking Co., Pittsburgh, was 
presented with a gold watch and chain 
by his sales and office force at a recent 
dinner. 


Gustave A. Wilde, president of the 
Retail Bakers’ Association of Pittsburgh, 
who went to Miami, Fla., for his health, 
following a severe illness, will return 
about May 1. 


Charles E. Peters, district representa- 
tive of the American Milling Co., Peoria, 
Ill., at Allentown, Pa., for the past 20 
years, died on April 19 of pneumonia, 
after a short illness. He was 53 years 
of age. 

Harry M. Klepser, miller, died at Syl- 
van Hills, near Hollidaysburg, Pa., re- 
cently, aged 60. For many years he was 
engaged in milling with his brother, D. 
M. Klepser, having a plant at Martins- 
burg, Pa., and a warehouse at Altoona. 
In 1921 the partnership was dissolved, 
the late Mr. Klepser assuming owner- 
ship. C. C. Larus. 


BALTIMORE 

A better feeling prevailed in the flour 
market last week. Prices were firmer, 
especially springs, and demand showed 
some improvement, particularly as re- 
gards near-by soft winter straight for 
export. Springs were the _ strongest 
grades on the list, because of weather 
conditions in the Northwest and despite 
higher feed, and soft winters were the 
weakest, while hard winters were more 
or less a nonentity, owing, doubtless, to 
the near approach of hot weather. How- 
ever, new crop hard and soft winters 
will soon be given due attention by the 
trade, for use later in the season or 
with proper aging, providing prices are 
sufficiently attractive. 

Sales last week showed a gain, but 
were confined mostly to near-by soft 
winter straight—sound desirable stock 
for export around $5.35 bulk, and off 
grade stuff to domestic handlers down 
to $5, sacks, and under, as to condition. 
Springs and hard winters were generally 
10@l1l5c higher, but soft winters only 
about held their own, which should con- 
tinue to prove attractive to exporters. 

Closing prices, April 23, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in 
wood or 15@25c less in bulk: spring 
first patent $7.35@7.60, standard patent 
$6.85@7.10; hard winter short patent 
$7.20@7.45, straight $6.70@6.95; soft 
winter short patent $6.35@6.60, straight 
(near-by) $5.35@5.60. 

NOTES 

Canadian wheat inspections at this 
port last week amounted to 115 cars. 

Charles M. Trueheart, president of the 
Baltimore Flour Club and head of True- 
heart & Watson, flour distributing 
agents, has returned from Buffalo. 

The Baltimore Flour Club held its 
monthly meeting on April 20. The only 
business of importance transacted was 
the selection of tentative delegates and 
alternates to represent the club at the 
annual convention of the National Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs at St. Louis in June. 

Visitors last week included Cort Ad- 
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dison, vice president of the Benton Grain 
Co., Kansas City, William B. Hill, pres- 
ident Hill Flour Mills, Inc., Greenboro, 
N. C., which recently absorbed the Jef- 
ferson Milling Co., Charles Town, W. 
Va., and W. E. Borden, manager of the 
latter plant. 
C. H. Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Flour was firmer early last week, in- 
fluenced by the upward movement of 
wheat, but at the close the market de- 
veloped an easier tone and closed quiet 
and without important net change. Local 
jobbers and bakers are generally amply 
supplied for current needs, and show 
little disposition to trade. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, April 23: spring 
first patent $7.65@7.90, standard patent 
$7.15@7.65, first clear $6.65@6.90; hard 
winter short patent $7.20@7.70, straight 
$6.90@7.20; soft winter straight, $5.50@ 
6.15. 

NOTES 

Among recent visitors on ’change were 
Charles Quinn, secretary of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association, Toledo, 
and J. M. Blair, manager of the Lyons 
(Kansas) Flour Milling Co. 

The delegation from the Flour Club 
of Philadelphia which will attend the an- 
nual convention of the National Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs in St. Louis June 6 
will be headed by Edward Knighton, 
president, and Stewart Unkles, executive 
chairman. 

James C. Jackson. 


BOSTON 

Flour demand last week was confined 
to pressing needs of the trade. There is 
still some cufting of prices by spring 
and hard winter wheat millers, and buy- 
ers are able to purchase what flour they 
require at considerably under open mill 
quotations. 

Demand from jobbers and consumers 
is very unsatisfactory. The consumer is 
turning more and more to bakery prod- 
ucts, and buying less flour for home use. 
Also, the situation in the mill towns in 
Massachusetts and other New England 
states is bad. Many mills are only work- 
ing part time, while some have closed. 
The retailer in these towns naturally 
does not want to extend too much credit, 
or have too much flour on hand for 
which no quick return is apparent. 
Stocks locally and at other distributing 
points in New England are smaller than 
a year ago. Arrivals just about offset 
demand, so the situation in this respect 
shows no change. 

Flour quotations, mill shipment, per 
196 Ibs, in 98-lb cottons, April 23: spring 
patents, special $8.35@8.50, standard pat- 
ents $7.35@8.35, first clears $7.10@7.40; 
hard winter patents, $7.10@7.40; soft 
winter patents $6.75@7.40, straight $6.35 
@6.75, clear $6.15@6.35. 


NOTES 

The feed and grain warehouse of the 
David Schofield Co., Stamford, Conn., 
burned recently. 

W. V. Hamilton, of William Hamil- 
ton & Sons, Inc., millers, Caledonia, N. 
Y., was a guest of James T. Knowles 
last week. 

The Smith Grain Co., Amesbury, 
Mass., has been incorporated, with 1,000 
shares of no par value. Fred W. Fisher 
is president. 

Frank Hutchinson, manager of the 
Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co., 
visited the Boston Grain & Flour Ex- 
change last week, being introduced by 
Paul T. Rothwell. 

James A. McKibben, for 18 years sec- 
retary of the Chamber of Commerce 
prior to his retirement on March 15, was 
on April 21 tendered a dinner by 150 
business leaders of Boston, at the Cop- 
ley-Plaza Hotel. Edward K. Hall, vice 
president of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Bernard J. Rothwell, 
president of the Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn., and the Lawrenceburg 
(Ind.) Roller Mills Co., Andrew J. Pe- 
ters, former mayor of Boston and presi- 
dent of the chamber, and Homer Eaton 
Keyes, were the speakers of the evening. 
Mr. McKibben was presented with sev- 
eral beautiful gifts. 

Louis W. DePass. 
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FILLING THE EMPTY SPACES 

The dominion and provincial parlia- 
ments of Canada, together with the two 
big railway companies and various pri- 
vate land settlement enterprises, are now 
inaugurating one of the most active 
movements for colonizing the vacant 
farm lands of this country that has ever 
been attempted. On all hands it is real- 
ized that a considerable increase in 
farming population is the one thing to 
solve the current problems of this coun- 
try with regard to taxation, production 
and markets for domestic products. It 
is also apparent that the time for a 
concerted immigration policy is ripe. 

With these objects in view, every force 
that can be brought to bear on the 
problem is being employed. Selected 
countries and selected classes within 
those countries are receiving special at- 
tention through the medium of advertis- 
ing matter, special agents and attractive- 
ly low rates of ocean and rail fares. 
Where necessary, special training for life 
in Canada is provided in the country of 
origin and every precaution is taken to 
insure that no misfits or unsuitable peo- 
ple are encouraged to migrate. 

Naturally, the western farming prov- 
inces are the objective of most of the 
new settlers who are preparing to enter 
Canada under these auspices, but every 
province is receiving its share of adver- 
tising attention and many of the new 
settlers will undoubtedly prefer one of 
the eastern provinces to anything the 
West has to offer. Wherever they go 
they are sure of a welcome, and will be 
given every assistance by officials and 
neighbors with whom they come into 
contact. 

Present appearances indicate that not 
less than 500,000 new people will settle 
in Canada this year, and it is safe to 
assume that the number will increase as 
years pass. 


TORONTO 


Domestic business in spring wheat 
flour is in moderate volume, and millers 
are looking for a fairly steady demand 
throughout the spring. The opening of 
navigation on the upper lakes will re- 
lease considerable flour for shipment 
east, and the market ought now to show 
more activity. Prices advanced 10c bbl 
on April 21. Quotations, April 23, with 
comparisons: 


April 23 April 16 
ce Oe rere ee $8.10 $8.00 
PREOMED cc ccccressoveceser 7.85 7.75 
Second patents ........... 7.60 7.50 
TERDOTE BRCOMED 2c cccaseces 7.40 7.30 
PUPME CIORPR «cccccssvcsce 6.50 6.40 
LOE BD 5 bv ceeecowseas 5.60 5.60 
FOGG BOGP .ccccvccvcccves 5.10 5.10 


The foregoing prices are per barrel in bags 
of 98 lbs, jute, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or Mon- 
treal territory, less 10c bbl discount for 
cash, plus cartage if used. 

Ontario Winters.—Ontario soft win- 
ters are in somewhat better demand. 
Mills report odd car lot sales sufficient 
to make a fair volume in the aggregate. 
Prices are about 5c easier. Quotations, 
April 23: 90 per cent patents $5.30@ 
5.35 bbl, bulk, seaboard for export; in 
secondhand jutes, $5.50@5.60 Montreal, 
and $5.25@5.35, Toronto. 

Exporting.—Export trade shows some 
improvement, but prices are close and 
mills declare that it is extremely hard 
to make any profit. British importers 
have been showing more interest, and 
there is also scattered selling to all other 
markets. An advance of 10c bbl was 
made in the seaboard basis on April 19. 
This brought United Kingdom quota- 
tions up 6d, but as prices had dropped 
ls since April 16 it really makes the 
net change for the week a reduction of 
6d. Quotations, April 23: export springs 
40s 6d per 280 Ibs, jute, seaboard basis, 
c.i.f., London, Liverpool or Glasgow, 


March Exports 


Toronto, Ont.—The bureau of statistics, Ottawa, has just issued its 
monthly statement of Canadian flour exports for March and, much to the 
surprise of the trade, the showing is unexpectedly good. For the first time 
since November the total is over 1,000,000 bbls. Though not as good as March, 
1926, in its total shipments, the month shows a gratifying increase in deliv- 
eries to the United Kingdom, bringing the total for crop year to something 
like 200,000 bbls more than in the same period of 1926. The big falling off 
in Canadian exports appears to have occurred in Europe, where tariff changes 
and other adverse conditions have checked the trade in imported flour. 

It is a little puzzling to many that results as good as these should have 
been shown in a month when, according to all trade reports, the milling in- 
dustry was never before so dull. Millers are notoriously pessimistic in de- 
scribing their own business circumstances, and wise trade journalists learn in 
time to discount what is given them in the way of market and production 
news, but of late the Canadian trade has excelled itself in the darkness of its 
gloom over business conditions, a state of mind that is hard to understand in 
the light of these export statistics for March. 

Quite probably the explanation is to be found in the profit and loss ac- 
counts, and not in the actual volume of business done. Under existing condi- 
tions it must be exceedingly difficult to find even a moiety of profit in the 
transatlantic exporting field, and it is certainly depressing to go on turning 
over large quantities of flour from month to month, as Canadian millers have 
been doing, without any hope of adequate returns for the service. 


Greek Flour Situation 


MontreaLt, Que.—The Canadian National Millers’ Association has re- 
ceived a letter from a Greek flour importer which says in part: 

“The Greek government has imposed a heavy tax on foreign flours, in 
order to protect local mills. The results of this measure have been contrary 
to what was expected, as local mills could produce neither the quality nor the 
quantity of flours to meet requirements. The people are protesting the meas- 
ure. Everybody here is of the opinion that this embargo cannot be main- 
tained. In consequence, we think it advisable that we.enter into communica- 
tion with a mill wishing to work with Greece and arrange all details of co- 
operation until the restrictions are removed by the Greek government. We 
therefore beg to request that you kindly help us in securing a representa- 
tion of a Canadian mill for the whole country. For your information, we 
have a branch in Pireus and another in Saloniki, and have agents in the 
most important centers of Greece. We also are prepared to undertake the 
importation of Canadian grains into our country.” 


Gross Weight Should Be Indicated 


MontTreat, Que.—The secretary of the National Association of Flour 
Importers, London, has written to the Canadian National Millers’ Association 
with reference to the sale of food (weights and measures) act, 1926, saying: 

“This act was primarily meant to protect the retail purchaser. I think 
it has been the practice of all Canadian millers hitherto to brand on their bags 
the weight only as ‘140 lbs’ without stating that it is gross weight, and I 
think therefore they would be well advised in future to place the word ‘gross’ 
after the weight, thus reading ‘140 lbs gross,’ in conformity with clause 2, 





page 1, of the act,” which reads as follows: 
“A statement as to the weight or measure of a prepacked article of food 
shall be deemed to be a statement as to the net weight or measure thereof, 


unless otherwise specified.” 








April shipment; May, June, July, 40s. 
Ontario winters for export show no 
change. A little more of this flour is 
moving to Glasgow and other transat- 
lantic markets. Quotations, April 23: 
90 per cent winters 36s 6d per 280 lbs, 
in cotton, c.i.f., Glasgow, Liverpool or 
London, April-May seaboard loading. 


NOTES 

R. J. Pinchin, general manager of the 
Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, 
Ont., visited Toronto on April 19. 

A grain elevator of 1,000,000 bus ca- 
pacity is to be built at Sarnia, Ont. 
The construction contract has _ been 
signed, and work is to start immedi- 
ately. The MacDonald Engineering Co. 
of Canada is the contractor. 

The Telfer Biscuit Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
reports that its statement for 1926 will 
show a reduction in deficit account which 
has been in existence ever since it was 
reorganized in 1924. The company is 
slowly improving its condition, and re- 
ports an increasing volume of business. 


WINNIPEG 


Sales of flour in the prairie provinces 
were a little brisker last week. Country 
buyers showed more interest, and trade 





generally was improved. Several of the 
larger western mills reported a fair de- 
mand for low grade flour from the 
Orient, and there was also a better call 
from United Kingdom and continental 
markets. The export trade, however, is 
intermittent, and only comparatively 
small parcels of flour are being shipped 
from the prairie mills to over-sea mar- 
kets. With resumption of shipping on 
the Great Lakes, an improved demand 
for flour from Canadian mills is antici- 
pated. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, April 23, at $8.55 
bbl, jute, seconds at $7.95, and _ first 
clears at $6.95, Fort William basis; cot- 
tons, 15c more. Alberta points 10@30c 
more, and British Columbia and Pacific 
Coast points 30@50c more. Bakers pur- 
chasing their requirements in jute get 
special prices. 

NOTES 

Matthew Snow and J. Robinson, of the 
board of grain commissioners for Can- 
ada, arrived in Winnipeg last week. 

George H. Booth, western sales man- 
ager for the Lake of the Woods Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., has returned to Winnipeg 
after an extended trip to western Cana- 





dian points in the interests of his com- 
pany. 

Harry Cornish, general superintend- 
ent of mills for the Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., Keewatin, Ont., was in 
Winnipeg last week. 

A silver cup golf trophy is being of- 
fered by Stanley Pollard, Winnipeg 
manager of the Quaker Oats Co., to 
members of the milling industry, to be 
competed for in June. 

The Balf Terminal Elevator Co., Win- 
nipeg, is reported making additions to 
its terminal storage at Port Arthur, Ont., 
whereby more than 1,000,000 bus will be 
added to its present capacity. 

In the play-off last week for the cham- 
pionship of the milling and grain bowling 
league, Winnipeg, the Manitoba Wheat 
Pool team captured first honors. The 
other contestants were the Tilt Grain 
Co., Ltd; the North Star Grain Co., 
Ltd., and the Five Rose (Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd.). 

Frank Armstrong, Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., Keewatin, Ont., who 
has been undergoing treatment at the 
Winnipeg General Hospital, is recover- 
ing. T. H. Newell, traveling represen- 
tative of the same company, with head- 
quarters at Neepawa, Man., is also mak- 
ing good recovery after a sevefe illness. . 

G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 

Spring wheat flour sales last week, 
both domestic and for export, were re- 
stricted. Local buyers were a little more 
interested, owing to the increase of 10c 
bbl on April 21, but this advance was 
not enough to cause any marked in- 
crease in interest. Consumers generally 
are content with taking care of imme- 
diate requirements. 

Prices are firm. Quotations, April 22: 
first patent $8.10 bbl, patent $7.85, sec- 
ond patent $7.60, export patent $7.40, 
all jutes, car lots, ex-track, Montreal 
rate points, less 10c bbl cash discount. 

The winter wheat flour market is nor- 
mal, with prices still fairly low. Quota- 
tions, April 22, $5.90@6 bbl in second- 
hand jute bags, net cash, ex-track, Mont- 
real rate points; small lots 60@70c more. 

NOTES 

C. A. Paquet, agent at Quebec for the 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., visited his com- 
pany’s Montreal office recently. 

J. O. Morin, representative of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, in the territory tributary to 
Quebec, last week visited his company’s 
local office. 





FLOUR DUTY WILL NOT BE 
RAISED IN NEW ZEALAND 


MELBourNeE, Vicror1a, March 20.—The 
government of New Zealand has decided 
to not grant requests for the imposition 
of a higher duty on flour, or for an em- 
bargo on imports. The objection to the 
embargo is that such action might rea- 
sonably be regarded as conflicting with 
the reciprocal agreement with Australia. 
The government holds that an embargo 
would not be to the best interests of con- 
sumers, and, in any case, in view of the 
extra quantity of wheat grown this sea- 
son, it is considered doubtful whether it 
would have the hoped for effect. 





REMOVAL OF DUTIES REJECTED 

Hameurc, Germany, March 26.—The 
committee for the commercial policy of 
the German Reichstag has rejected the 
proposals of the Democratic and Social- 
ist parties to temporarily remove the im- 
port duties on rye, barley and corn. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Little change occurred in the flour sit- 
uation last week, demand being limited 
to scattered lots for prompt shipment. 
Some mills complain that it is more dif- 
ficult to obtain shipping instructions. 
Little confidence seems to be put in the 
market by buyers. Price concessions are 
reported in some cases, but even these 
are not conducive to business. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Sales of soft wheat 
flour were limited last week. Flood con- 
ditions in a large area in the South had 
something to do with this, and buyers 
elsewhere are operating strictly on a 
current basis. Millers anticipate a much 
improved demand as soon as the waters 
recede, as depleted and destroyed stocks 
will have to be replenished. Shipping 
instructions are a little slower, but prices 
hold pretty well in line. 

Hard Wheat Flour—No change was 
noticed in the hard wheat flour situation 
last week. Demand is on a hand-to- 
mouth basis, and shipping instructions 
are rather difficult to obtain. Bakers are 
in the market only for limited amounts, 
and many of them seem to have suffi- 
cient bought to last 30 or 60 days. 
While the majority of mills are holding 
prices pretty well in line, some conces- 
sions were reported. 

Export Trade.—Export demand _ is 
quiet, that from Europe being limited to 
occasional and scattered lots of clears. 
Latin America continues to operate on 
a current basis, but the volume of this 
class of trade is holding up fairly well. 
Practically all business is for prompt 
shipment. 

Flour Quotations, in 140-lb 
jutes, St. Louis, April 23: soft winter 
short patent $6.10@6.40 bbl, straight 
$5.25@5.50, first clear $5.10@5.40; hard 
winter short patent $6.50@6.90, straight 
$5.90@6.30, first clear $5.10@5.50; spring 
first patent $6.75@7.25, standard $6.50@ 
6.80, first clear $5.75@6.25. 


Prices. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as reported to 


The Northwestern Miller: 
Output Pet. of 
bbls activity 
April 17-23 29,800 49 
Previous week 25,800 43 
Year ago . 21,800 34 
Two years ago 14,500 23 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 


which is sold from St. Louis: 
Output Pet. of 
bbls activity 
April 17-23 . ‘ cove See 53 
Previous week ..... ~.e- 456,900 53 
Year ago .. reer 40,100 46 
ago .. 30,700 36 


Two years 
NOTES 


Boyer, sales manager for the 
was in Kan- 


D» de 
Provident Chemical Works, 
sas City last week. 

Alfred H. Wehmiller, president of the 
Barry-Wehmiller Machinery Co., who 
died in February, left an estate in ex- 
cess of $200,000. 

P. J. McKinney, St. Louis manager 
for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., recent- 
ly spent several days at the company’s 
headquarters in Minneapolis. 

E. L. Stancliff, general manager of 
the Plant Flour Mills Co., attended the 
meeting of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League in Kansas City last week. 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc., and the Ralston 
Purina Co. were among the first to re- 
spond with large contributions to the 
appeal of the Red Cross for funds for 
flood relief work. 

W. K. Stanard, of the Stanard-Tilton 


Milling Co., has been elected a director 
of the Cardinals, St. Louis’ world cham- 


pion National League baseball club. He 
takes the place left vacant by Rogers 
Hornsby on the directorate. 


MEMPHIS 


Conditions in the flour market are un- 
settled, because of the flood conditions 
in a large part of the territory supplied 
by this market. Stocks of flour in the 
flooded areas were light, but it is prob- 
able that some have been entirely lost, 
while the effects of the situation dis- 
courage buying until it can be told how 
serious the situation is. Relief measures 
for many thousands will mean buying of 
mill products, but this has not yet been 
felt. 

Little business is being done here, al- 
though prices are firm and slightly high- 
er. Few shipping instructions are com- 
ing from any section. Farming opera- 
tions are being badly delayed, lessening 
basis of hope for early improvement. 

Flour quotations, April 23, basis 98's, 
car lots, f.o.b.. Memphis: soft winter 
short patent $7.60@8 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $6.85@7.10; spring wheat short pat- 
ent $8.15@8.40, standard patent $7.60@ 
8.05; hard winter short patent $7.15@ 
7.45, standard patent $6.75@7, blended 
95 per cent patent $6.85@7; western soft 
patent $6.75@6.85, semihard patent 
$6.30. 

NOTES 

C. L. Drace, of the Aurora (Mo.) 
Milling Co., was a recent visitor here. 

L. R. Bowman, secretary of the Scott 
County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo., has 
been elected to membership in the Mem- 
phis Merchants’ Exchange. 

J. Clay Tate, flour and feed broker, 
has been elected a director of the Mem- 


phis Merchants’ Exchange to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of L. R. 
Donelson. 


GeorGe WILLIAMSON. 


NEW ORLEANS 


There was very little change in flour 
conditions last week. A few bakers are 
buying ahead, but their purchases are 
not large, and dealers have settled down 
to supplying the trade with compara- 
tively small quantities on short notice 
for quick delivery. 

Export demand was improved, but it 
is understood that the bulk of shipments 
through this port for Europe was 


worked by dealers in the interior. The 
total flour movement to Europe during 
the past week amounted to 33,985 bags, 
Amsterdam leading with 19,516, and 
other ports taking flour in the following 
amounts: Rotterdam, 8,550 bags; Copen- 
hagen, 3,450; Liverpool, 2,000; London, 
357; Hamburg, 112. Trade with Latin 
America was about normal. 
Flour prices, April 21: 


-— Winter—— 





Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent . $7.25 $6.80 $8.75 
95 per cent ... 6.90 6.60 7.10 
100 per cent 6.60 6.25 7.65 
CS wes ceeecevcres 6.45 5.80 7.55 
Wetat GIORF ccccccs ese's 5.65 6.60 
Second clear ..... 5.35 5.55 


Semolina, 5% 

A total of 16,825 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics through this port dur- 
ing the seven days ended April 21, ac- 
cording to figures supplied by four of 
the leading steamship lines that serve 
Latin America, as follows: 

Munson Line: to Havana, 1,850 bags. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: Tampico, 870; 
Vera Cruz, 850; Cienfuegos, 500. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 700; Vera Cruz, 350; Panama City, 
500. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 1,650; San- 
tiago, 1,700; Kingston, 800; Truxillo, 125; 
Tela, 40; Guayaquil, 780; Colon, 420; 
Puerto Limon, 1,480; Panama City, 480; 
Puerto Barrios, 3,330. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended April 21: 


Destination— Destination— 


Aguadilla ..... TG TMG 220 vesss 357 
Amsterdam ...19,516 Mayaguez ...... 200 
ASOGIRS ccccsecs 204 Panama City...1,055 
Bluefields ..... 44 Pointe-a-Pitre.. 750 
Bridgetown .... 500 Ponce ......... 440 
COIR cccccceres 786 Puerto Barrios. .6,167 
Cienfuegos .....1,459 Puerto Castella. 36 
COlOM ccccccecce 720 Puerto Cortez .. 292 
Copenhagen ...3,450 Puerto Limon ..1,480 
Fort de France. 535 Rotterdam .....8,550 
Georgetown ....1,105 San Juan ...... veae 
Guayaquil ..... 780 Santiago ....... 1,95 

Hamburg ...... 112 Tampico ....... 870 
Havana .....--2-9,848 Tele ...-cccceee 50 
Kingston ...... B.BVe BRUMMIO .ccccce 125 
Liverpool .2.000 Vera Cruz .....1,200 


Rice receipts from interior mills were 
about average, and prices steady. Ex- 
port demand was good. Traders in sec- 
ond hands did a fair volume of business. 
The following figures were posted, April 
21, at the Board of Trade: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to April 21 ....... 659,164 1,110,832 

Same period, 1926 ....... 810,123 668,750 
Sales— 

Season to April 21 ....... 76,359 420,226 

Same period, 1926 ........ 72,197 369,947 


NOTES 

J. B. Thomson, of P. L. Thomson & 
Co., is back from calling on the trade on 
the Mississippi Gulf Coast. 

J. D. Journee, of the Orleans Flour 
Co., has returned from a business trip in 
the river parishes of the state. 

E. L. Kerner, manager of P. L. Thom- 


son & Co., has left for an automobile ‘ 


trip through Louisiana and _ eastern 


Texas. 
R. A. SuLrivan. 





flour ? 


consumption? 


mills? 


States, winter or spring? 


and Ireland? 





ASK ME ANOTHER ABOUT THE MILLING 
BUSINESS 


Quiz No. 2 


1. What is the meaning of immediate shipment? 

2. What is a line elevator company? 

3. What are the two requirements which the federal government of 
the United States has laid down with regard to the shipping of bleached 


4. What weight of feed has been accepted by the feed trade in the 
United States to constitute a carload? 
5. What country is believed to have the largest per capita wheat 


6. What state in the United States has the largest number of flour 


7. Which is the larger producer of wheat, India or Argentina? 
8. Of which type of wheat is there most produced in the United 


9. Which province in Canada has the largest milling capacity? 

10. Who is the president of the American Bakers Association? 
11. When did the last corner in the Chicago wheat market take place? 
12. What is the most common flour package used in Great Britain 


The answers to these questions may be found in the Miller’s Almanack | 
and Year Book, or on another page of this issue of The Northwestern Miller. 
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ARTHUR LEONHARDT HEADS 
ST. LOUIS MILLERS’ CLUB 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Arthur T. Leonhardt, 
of the Saxony Mills, was elected presi- 
dent of the St. Louis Millers’ Club, suc- 
ceeding A. V. Imbs, of the J. F. Imbs 
Milling Co., at the annual meeting of 
the club, held at the Statler Hotel, June 
19. A. C. Bernet, of the Bernet, Craft 
& Kauffman Milling Co., was elected 
vice president, and Frank Eichler was 
renamed secretary-treasurer. 

Sydney Anderson, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, addressed 
the meeting, speaking generally on the 
problems confronting the industry. He 
told of the benefit derived from the 
package differentials as promulgated by 
the Federation, and said he thought that 
the carrying charge could be established 
just as effectively. He urged that as 
many as possible attend the Silver Jubi- 
lee meeting of the Federation in Chicago, 
and said that a number of group meet- 
ings would be held, thereby increasing 
the effectiveness of the convention. 

The other speaker of the evening was 
L. T. Gaukel, district manager of the 
Department of Commerce, who described 
many of the activities of the department 
and pointed out ways in which it helped 
exporters. 

A resolution of sympathy was passed 
on the death of the late Tipton S. Blish. 

In addition to the election of the pre- 
viously mentioned officers, the following 
were elected directors of the club: Sam- 
uel Plant, chairman, A. V. Imbs, vice 
chairman, E. T. Stanard, Charles E. 
Valier, A. E. Bernet, George S. Milnor, 
F. P. Meyer, E. C. Andrews, R. H. 
Leonhardt and E. L. Stancliff. 


MISSOURI BAKERS OUTLINE 
PROGRAM FOR CONVENTION 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—The program of the 
Missouri Master Bakers’ Association, to 
be held in Moberly, Mo., May 9-11, has 
been completed. 

On the evening of the opening day the 
executive committee will meet at the 
Merchants’ Hotel, the convention head- 
quarters, and registration will also be 
held. There will be a buffet supper and 
dance at the Elks’ Hall. 

Registration will be continued on May 
10. The convention will be opened at 
9:30 a.m. by Elmer Zimmerman, Hanni- 
bal, Mo., president. After a song by 
the St. Louis Master Bakers’ Singing So- 
ciety, Rolla Rothwell, mayor of Moberly, 
will deliver an address of welcome. Mr. 
Zimmerman will then address the con- 
vention. Various reports will be heard 
from officers and committees. 

In the afternoon an illustrated discus- 
sion of “The Need for Variety of Bread 
in the Baking Industry” will occur, led 
by representatives of The Fleischmann 
Co. Harry R. Wilson, of the Fischer- 
Brown Advertising Agency, St. Louis, 
will speak on “Co-operative Advertis- 
ing.” 

The annual banquet and entertainment 
will be held in the evening, with W. G. 
Martin, Jr., of The Northwestern Miller, 
toastmaster. Dancing will follow. 

Michael Hoffmann, president of the 
Associated Bakers of America, Whole- 
sale and Retail, will address the con- 
vention on May 11. A. J. Cripe, St. 
Joseph, Mo., and George Wuller, Belle- 
ville, Ill., will be other speakers at the 
morning session. 

In the afternoon there will be an open 
discussion of sales promotion and an- 
other of shop operation, the latter being 
led by Karl Keeney, St. Louis. Officers 
will then be elected. 








ELEVATOR BURNS AT CAIRO 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—Fanned by a strong 
wind, and within a few feet of the tur- 
bulent waters of the flooded Ohio River, 
the 600,000-bu grain elevator of the Hal- 
liday Elevator Co., Cairo, Ill., containing 
about 200,000 bus rye and oats, burned, 
April 21. The building, which was a 
wooden structure covered by asbestos 
shingles, was one of the landmarks of 
the town. Situated on the river, with 
ample barge loading facilities, it was one 
of the principal houses on this section of 
the barge line. 
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PACIFIC: COAST 


WALTER C. TIFFANY, MANAGER 


649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
Correspondents at Los Angeles, Portland and San Francisco 
Cable Address: ‘‘Palmking” 


| Dea eeN Se en SN SENS ENS SS 


SEATTLE 


Prices for Pacific wheats advanced 
sharply last week, but the advance had 
little effect in stimulating flour sales in 
Pacific northwestern markets, and busi- 
ness consisted largely of small lots. 

The spread between Pacific soft wheat 
varieties and No. 2 red winter at St. 
Louis increased materially, and made 
business in soft wheat flours with the 
Middle West and the Atlantic seaboard 
more difficult than ever. 

Flour Prices—Quotations for Wash- 
ington flour at the close of last week, 
carloads, coast: family short patent $7.40 
@8 bbl, basis 49-lb cottons; pastry flour 
$6@6.50, 98’s; standard patent, $6.70@ 
7.10; blends, made from spring and Pa- 
cific hard wheats, $7@7.60. Hard wheat 
top patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
terms: Dakota, $7.70@8.15; Montana, 
$7.05@7.45; Kansas, $7.35@8. 

Export Trade—There was a revival of 
inquiry for flour from China and Hong- 
kong last week, numerous requests for 
offers of round lots being received by the 
mills, principally through Japanese ex- 
porting houses, but on account of short 
wheat stocks, advancing prices for Pa- 
cific wheats and the lack of ocean space 
before July, very little business was 
worked. Prevailing quotations for ex- 
port straights, basis 49-lb cottons, were 
$6.40@6.50 bbl, less 2 per cent, c.i.f., 
Hongkong and North China. 


FLOUR AND WHEAT SHIPMENTS 


Water shipments of flour and wheat 
from Puget Sound (Seattle and Ta- 
coma), and from the Columbia River 
(Portland and Astoria), July 1, 1926, to 
April 1, 1927, as reported by the mer- 
chants’ exchanges of Seattle and Port- 
land: 

FLOUR, BBLS 




















c From 
Puget Columbia 
To— Sound River Totals 
WUPORO cccsccese 107,795 65,425 173,220 
i aeerere rrr sr 959,895 456,645 1,416,540 
S. and C. America 199,295 91,915 291,210 
WOO, acvicvccne 74,255 10,765 85,020 
California ....... 207,455 623,810 731,265 
COM. ecccceccoes | wwone 3,000 3,000 
Atlantic ports ... 250,085 239,275 489,360 
British Columbia. 24,065  ...... 24,065 
AIBA cecccsccss >< | Bere 31,765 
New Zealand ... ae re 510 
Totala ..cccces 1,855,120 1,390,835 3,245,955 
WHEAT, BUS (000’'S OMITTED) 
¢ From 
Puget Columbia 
To— Sound River Totals 
MBTORO ce cveccsecs 2,679 18,964 21,643 
COBEGPMIA .cscccece 464 645 1,109 
TEGO ccccccccece 42 1 43 
GHEE. vcassescsees 2,885 4,751 7,636 
Atlantic ports .... 1 26 27 
South America .... 319 1,101 1,420 
British Columbia . 71 < oa 71 
RETIOR cd ceecccnces 287 193 480 
Australia ......... ces 35 35 
WORM accvcvvses 6,748 25,716 32,464 
Total wheat shipments (flour included), 
July 1, 1926, to April 1, 1927, 47,073,560 


bus, against 29,467,295 for the same period, 
season of 1925-26. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 17-23 ....... 46,800 12,384 26 
Previous week .... 46,800 24,913 53 
BORE GRO cccrcaces 52,800 13,244 25 
Two years ago..... 52,800 16,473 31 
Three years ago... 52,800 35,703 68 
Four years ago.... 52,800 25,536 48 
Five years ago.... 52,800 18,175 34 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 17-23 ....... 57,000 17,795 31 
Previous week .... 57,000 33,983 60 
WORF BHO voscsscsc 57,000 23,694 42 
Two years ago..... 57,000 10,113 18 
Three years ago... 57,000 13,143 23 
Four years ago.... 57,000 18,160 32 
Five years ago.... 57,000 21,315 37 





NOTES 


Schedules in the voluntary bankruptcy 
of Archibald M. Rice, grain broker, Seat- 
tle, show liabilities of $8,238, and assets 
of $8,777. ' 

An anniversary dinner will be given by 
the grain trade at Seattle, May 2, to com- 
memorate the opening of the Seattle 
wheat pit. 

Frank R. Hanlon, manager of the 
Seattle Merchants’ Exchange, has _ re- 
signed, and will take up the profession 
of traffic industrial engineer at Seattle. 

Exports of flour from Seattle and Ta- 
coma, in March: to the Orient, 109,700 
bbls; United Kingdom and Continent, 
8,270; Hawaii, 10,050; South and Central 
America, 30,450; British Columbia, 2,610. 

The Seattle staff of the Shipping 
Board will be reduced to a minimum at 
once. F. W. Relyea, district director at 
Seattle, will remain here in that capacity 
at present. The reduction is caused by 
the shrinkage of business through the 
sale of the Shipping Board ships operat- 
ed from Seattle to the Orient. 


LOS ANGELES 


Although the wheat market strength- 
ened last week, little new buying of flour 
was reported by local mills. The most 
of the business transacted consisted of 
deliveries on long-term future contracts. 
Prices on all blends, both locally milled 
and shipped in, remain firm. Production 
is slightly above that of last year, and 
considered normal. Large stocks are on 
hand at most of the mills. With the be- 
ginning of next month, a better condi- 
tion, with increased demand, is expected. 

Quotations, April 22, car lots, basis 
¥,’s: hard wheat seconds $7.30 bbl, blend- 
ed seconds $7.10; California pastry, 
$6.90; Kansas straight grade, $7.25; 
Washington-Oregon blue-stem, $7; Da- 
kota straight grade, $8; Montana straight 
grade, $7.50; Washington pastry, $6.75. 


NOTES 


Announcement was made recently of a 
proposal by the Sperry Flour Co., to in- 
crease its capital stock to $500,000. This, 
according to the company’s report, is in- 
tended to increase the general products 
of the company. 

The Los Angeles sales branch of the 
Read Machinery Co., York, Pa., has been 
moved from 345 South Los Angeles 
Street to a more pretentious location at 
412 East Third Street. Graham Dalton 
is manager. The new structure occupies 
a ground area 50x120, allowing for a 
better display of the machinery. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


In spite of the advancing northern 
market and the strength of eastern 
flours, price competition in this territory 
has almost reached the proportions of a 
trade war. The scarcity of business and 
the desire of some firms to keep up sales 
is giving the bakery trade the opportun- 
ity of buying flour at ridiculously low 
prices, in some instances below cost of 
production. Little new business is avail- 
able at any price, however. Price cut- 
ting has served to demoralize business 
rather than help it, and has made bak- 
ers skeptical of all quotations; conse- 
quently, they will not buy. 

Eastern flour is stronger, and northern 
mills advanced prices 20c bbl last week. 
Scarcity of wheat in the North is forc- 
ing the premiums up on good milling 
wheat, and mills are forced to advance 
prices in spite of the severe competition. 

Quotations, April 22, 98’s, carload lots, 
delivered, San Francisco, draft terms: 
family patents, $8.50@8.70 bbl; Montana 
standard patents, $7.20@7.30, Montana 





clears $6.60@6.80; Kansas standard pat- 
ents, $7.50@7.60; Dakota standard pat- 
ents, $7.90@8.10; Oregon-Washington 
blue-stem patents $6.90@7, straight 
grades $6.40@6.50; northern hard wheat 
blends, $6.90@7.10; northern pastry, $6.45 
@6.55; California pastry, $6.10@6.20. 


NOTES 


Alfred Kleinberg, vice president of 
Henry Kleinberg, Inc., grain dealer, 
Seattle, was in San Francisco this week. 


W. S. Bell, of Kerr Gifford & Co., and 
chairman of the grain trade committee, 
and Edward L. Eyre, of the Edward L. 
Eyre Grain Co., have been nominated 
for directors of the San Francisco Cham- 
ber of Commerce. E. M. LarstnGer. 


PORTLAND 


The strength of the wheat market led 
to a 20c bbl advance in all grades of 
family flour at the close of last week, the 
first change that has occurred in the 
market in nearly two months. Trade, 
as a consequence, has shown a more 
healthy tone. Family patents were list- 
ed, April 23, at $7.65 bbl in straight 
cars. Seconds are unchanged at $7.75 
for hard wheat and $7.15 for blue-stem. 

There is more export demand, particu- 
larly from China, but not at prices that 
can be accepted. However, export flour 
prospects are considered brighter. 

Output of Portland mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

SIE BEME fe cee sccsvevias 23,63 38 
Previous week ..- 20,203 32 
SE GD. web beseccarvccscee Be 42 
Two years ago ...........- 29,043 45 
Three years ago .......... 35,953 57 
Four years ago ....... 33,888 54 
Five years ago ........... 24,969 43 


NOTES 

Wheat exports were 336,736 bus to 
Lisbon, 37,333 to Glasgow, 37,333 to Nor- 
way, 26,666 to Osaka and 6,690 to Yoko- 
hama, 

The Japanese steamer Yuri Maru, 
which cleared for Portugal last week, 
carried the largest wheat cargo floated 
from Portland this season, 336,736 bus. 

Flour exports from Portland last week 
were 1,000 bbls to Kobe, 6,000 to Dairen, 
375 to Cebu, 625 to Iloilo, 9,301 to Ma- 
nila, 5,025 to Acajutla, 600 to Cham- 
perico, 225 to La Union, and 347 to 
Rotterdam. J. M. Lownspate. 





THOMAS J. ARMSTRONG, HEAD 
OF NOON BAG CO., IS DEAD 


Seattte, Wasu.—Thomas J. Arm- 
strong, president of the Noon Bag Co., 
Portland, Oregon, died on April 22. Mr. 
Armstrong was born at Sydney, Nova 
Scotia, in 1856. He was formerly with 
the Ames-Harris-Neville Co., bags, San 
Francisco. His widow, Catherine Moore 
Armstrong, survives him. 





DEATH OF JOHN W. GREEY 

Toronto, Ont.—After a six months’ 
illness, John W. Greey died at his resi- 
dence here, at the age of 43. He was 
for most of his life a member of the 
firm of William & J. G. Greey, manu- 
facturer of bakers’ equipment, and lat- 
terly had been conducting a business of 
his own along the same line. He was 
very well known throughout baking cir- 
cles in Canada. He was educated at 
Trinity College, Port Hope, and at Mc- 
Gill University, Montreal, where he took 
his degree in mechanical engineering. 





COLD WEATHER IN WASHINGTON 

SeattteE, WasnH.—Some injury to win- 
ter wheat from unseasonably low tem- 
peratures is reported. The weather has 
been too cold for satisfactory growth, 
but the condition of winter wheat is 
high, excepting in certain districts. 
Spring wheat seeding was done under 
highly favorable conditions as to soil 
moisture reserves, but growth has been 
held back by cold weather. 





DEATH OF CLARK HUNT 
Burrato, N. Y.—Clark Hunt, man- 
ager of the Lang Baking Co., died on 
April 24, He was formerly associated 
with the Ontario Biscuit Co. for 16 years, 
as salesman, and later as sales manager. 
He resigned from that company in 1921. 
Mr. Hunt was 52 years old. Funeral 
services were arranged for April 27. 
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JUBILEE PLANS DISCUSSED 
BY EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Curicaco, Irt.—At the executive com- 
mittee meeting of the Millers’ National 
Federation at the Chicago offices last 
week, routine matters were considered 
and plans for the Silver Jubilee dis- 
cussed. Those present were: B. W. 
Marr, of the Gwinn Milling Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, chairman of the board; Syd- 
ney Anderson, president, Washington, D. 
C; A. P. Husband, secretary, Chicago; 
H. L. Beecher, of the Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., New Ulm, Minn; C. B. Jenkins, of 
the Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co; C. M. 
Hardenbergh, of the Southwestern Mill- 
ing Co., Inc., Kansas City; D. D. Davis, 
of the Washburn Crosby Co., Minne- 
apolis; Fred J. Lingham, of the Fed- 
eral Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., Lock- 
port, N. Y. 





REPRESENTATIVE OF MILL 
DISAPPEARS FROM VESSEL 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—News was received 
here last week of the mysterious disap- 
pearance of B. C. Vinson, West Indies 
representative of the Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, while traveling between Port 
au Prince, Haiti, and San Domingo, on 
board the German steamship Heinz 
Horn. 

Mr. Vinson did not appear to be in 
good health when he embarked, and had 
remained in his cabin for most of the 
voyage. On the last day of the trip he 
expressed a desire to have dinner with 
the captain, who had been visiting him 
in his cabin. The captain waited dinner 
for some time, but when Mr. Vinson did 
not appear, he sent to his cabin and 
finally had the ship searched, only to 
find that there was no trace of him. 

The ship immediately retraced its 
course, but no sign of Mr. Vinson was 
found. A diamond ring and watch were 
discovered in Mr. Vinson’s cabin, but 
there was no clue as to how the mishap 
could have occurred. The ship was 
about 50 miles from San Domingo at 
the time. 

Mr. Vinson was 60 years of age, and 
leaves a widow and son who live in Okla- 
homa City, where he made his residence. 
He was very well known in the Island 
trade, especially at San Juan, where he 
had had an office for about 20 years. 





J. E. MACFARLANE & CO. EXPANDS 

Toronto, Ont.—A controlling interest 
in the McLauchlan & Sons Bakery, Owen 
Sound, Ont., has been bought by J. E. 
Macfarlane & Co., brokers and flour 
exporters, Toronto. A new charter has 
been secured, and operations will be car- 
ried on under the style of the Owen 
Sound Bakeries, Ltd. M. L. Buckber- 
rough, formerly manager of the Mackay 
Bread Co., will be associated with Mr. 
Macfarlane and will reside in Owen 
Sound for the purpose of looking after 
the interests of the company there. 





DEATH OF GEORGE B. PERCY 

Totepo, Outo.—George B. Percy, for 
many years connected with the Buckeye 
Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio, died April 
15 at Columbus, Ohio, as a result of an 
operation for appendicitis. He was 
highly regarded in the trade. E. M. 
Stults, manager of the company with 
which he was connected, paid his a high 
tribute, among other things saying that 
“the memory of George B. Percy is a 
shining example of unselfish service upon 
which so many of us might pattern our 
own.” 





JAMES E. HAVILAND RESIGNS 
Oxtanoma’ City, Oxrta—James E. 
Haviland has resigned as general man- 
ager of the Texas Star Flour Mills, Gal- 
veston, Texas, and has been succeeded 
by C. H. Newman, formerly of the Bur- 
rus Mill & Elevator Co., Fort Worth, 
Texas. Mr. Haviland will continue to 
be a vice president of the Galveston 
company, of which J. Perry Burrus, Dal- 
las, is president, and Frank Kell, Wich- 

ita Falls, is chairman of the board. 





TAKES HOLIDAY IN WEST INDIES 

Toronto, Ont.—J. D. Power, who has 
been with The Fleischmann Co. in Can- 
ada for over 25 years, has left for an 
extended holiday in the West Indies. 
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CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—The millfeed market is ex- 
ceedingly strong, due to scarcity of spot 
supplies and an active demand. Bran 
in particular is in limited supply, and 
standard middlings are fairly active but 
not so strong. Buyers are after feed for 
near-by shipment, and all available offer- 
ings are easily disposed of. There is 
some inquiry and some sales for first 
half of May shipment at discounts of 
$1.50@2 ton under spot, although some 
are not inclined to sell ahead. Spring 
bran was quoted, April 23, at $31@31.50 
ton, hard winter bran $31@31.50, stand- 
ard middlings $30.50@31, flour middlings 
$34@35 and red dog $37@38.50. 


Milwaukee.—Light offerings served to 
keep the wheat feed market very firm 
last week, at an advance in prices. Bran 
showed perhaps the greater strength, be- 
ing up $1 ton, while middlings were 
strong to 50c higher and now quotably at 
a discount on deferred shipment basis. 
On spot both are strongly held, as most 
of the call is for immediate shipment. 
Offerings are restricted almost entirely 
to feed that canbe shipped prior to 
May 1, although some sellers place a 
middle of May limitation on their offer- 
ings. There appears to be no relief in 
sight from the tight situation, despite the 
proximity of the outdoor feeding season. 
Quotations, April 23: spring bran $30@ 
30.50 ton, winter bran $30@30.50, stand- 
ard fine middlings $29.50@30.50, flour 
middlings $33.50@34.50, and red dog 
$36.50@37.50, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

St. Louis.—Millfeed, particularly bran, 
was in better demand last week, and 
prices were higher. Offerings of bran 
were scarce and promptly taken, but 
Shorts were freer and not so eagerly 
sought. Practically all business was for 
prompt shipment. Stocks are low, and 
very little feed has been booked for 
future shipment. Quotations, April 23: 
soft winter bran $29.50@30 ton, hard 
winter bran $30@30.50, and gray shorts 
$31.50@32. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Duluth.—Because of the light working 
schedule of local mills, they are not turn- 
ing out much millfeed. The bulk of 
what they are producing goes to fill de- 
liveries on old contracts and they have 
little or none to offer. There are in- 
quiries and buying orders, but in most 
cases the mills have to turn them down. 
Occasionally small lots in mixed cars of 
flour are taken on to carry along old 
customers. 





Minneapolis —The edge seems to be 
off the demand for millfeed. At the 
same time, bran for immediate shipment 
is so scarce that there has been no ap- 
preciable decline in price. Mixed car 
inquiry is absorbing current production 
of mills. 

Standard middlings are also scarce, 
but demand for them is not so keen, and 
prices have fallen a little below what is 
obtainable for immediate shipment bran. 
Flour middlings and red dog are com- 
paratively scarce and firm in price. One 
local mill reports inquiry from the Pa- 
cific Coast for bran. 

The trade evidently figures that the 
present sharp demand for immediate 
shipment will not last much longer, for 
bran is offered for all-May shipment at 
$3 ton discount and for June at $1 under 
May. Notwithstanding this, one com- 
pany reports free sales of wheat mixed 
feed for June shipment at $1 under its 
present price for prompt shipment. 

Warehouse jobbers complain of light 
deliveries from mills against old con- 
tracts. They have the feed resold, and 
would like to clean up while prices are 
still high. The opening of lake naviga- 
tion released some feed stored at west- 
ern lake ports. Most of this has already 
been disposed of. Pure bran, in transit, 
sold this week in Boston as high as $38 
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ton; this is equivalent to better than 
$29.50, Minneapolis. 

City mills quote bran nominally at $28 
ton, standard middlings $28@28.50, flour 
middlings $32@32.50, red dog $35.50@36, 
wheat mixed feed $29@31, and rye mid- 
dlings $24, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


April 26 Year ago 
PO dc carncunios $28.00@28.50 $.....@26.50 
Stand. middlings.. 27.50@28.50 25.00@25.50 
Flour middlings.. 31.00@33.00 27.00@29.00 
R, dog, 140-lb jute 35.00@36.00 29.50@33.00 


Great Falls.—Mills report heavy de- 
mand for feed from Washington, Oregon 
and California. Prices have advanced 
fully $1 ton. Light operations of Pacific 
Coast mills have created the shortage in 
that territory, and little improvement in 
the situation is looked for until the new 
crop of wheat begins to reach the mills. 
Quotations, April 23: standard bran $28 
ton and standard middlings $30. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City.— Continued strong de- 
mand for bran for immediate or quick 
shipment resulted in an advance of $1.50 
@2 last week. Although the inquiry 
may not have been so urgent as in the 
previous week, the virtually negligible 
spot offerings have necessitated a contin- 
uance of the tight situation. Shorts are 
slightly stronger, although there is not 
the scarcity of supplies that there is in 
the case of bran. There has been good 
inquiry for bran for first half of May 
and some sales have been made, although 
the discounts offered are usually too 
large for mills to be greatly interested. 
Quotations, April 23: bran, $27.50@ 
$28.50 ton; brown shorts, $28.50; gray 
shorts, $29.50. 


Atchison.—The millfeed market is the 
one bright spot in the milling game. 
Atchison mills sold bran freely last week 
at $28 ton, mill-run $29, and shorts $30 
@31. These values are good for early 
May shipment, but buyers are not eager 
to book for the latter part of that month. 


Salina.—Millfeed continues strong, in 
spite of the fact that grazing here is un- 
usually early. The store demand has oc- 
casioned higher prices, quotations, April 
21, basis Kansas City in 100-lb lots, be- 
ing: bran, $1.30@1.40; mill-run, $1.40@ 
1.45; gray shorts, $1.50@1.55. 


Hutchinson.—Millfeed continued strong 
last week. Bran prices stiffened notice- 
ably, and shorts held steady, despite a 
lighter inquiry. Quotations, April 23, 
Kansas City basis: bran, $27@27.50 ton; 
mill-run, $29; gray shorts, $31. 


Oklahoma City.—On April 23 bran was 
quoted at $1.35 per 100 Ibs, mill-run at 
$1.45 and shorts at $1.65. 


Wichita—The millfeed market has 
been strong for some time, but last week 
an apparent shortage created the heav- 
iest demand of the season. Mixed orders 
are for a large percentage of feed, often 
more than the mills can supply. Stocks 
are practically down to the day’s produc- 
tion. Prices, April 23, basis Kansas City: 


shorts, $1.60 per 100 lbs; mill-run, $1.45; 
bran, $1.40. i 


CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo.—Millfeed is still strong and in 
good demand, and prices have been still 
further advanced. Some mills are sold 
up, and have nothing to offer. Soft win- 
ter wheat bran was quoted on April 22 
at $34 ton, mixed feed at $35, and mid- 
dlings at $36, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo, fully 
$1 higher than a week ago. 


Evansville.—Millfeed last week was 
very active. Prices remain practically 
unchanged. Millers are oversold. Quo- 
tations, April 23: bran, $31 ton; mixed 
feed, $32; shorts, $33. 


THE SOUTH 

Atlanta.—Brokers report larger buy- 
ers booking millfeed for advance needs, 
though most orders are for comparative- 
ly small quantities and immediate deliv- 
ery. Inquiry is also brisk, and there is 
every promise that business will continue 
on a good basis for the next few weeks. 
Collections are about normal again. 
Prices are rather high, and seem certain 
to show an early decline. Quotations, 
April 23, f.o.b., Atlanta: bran, basis 100- 
Ib bags, $37 ton; winter middlings, $35 
@36; standard middlings, $34@35; red 
dog, $42@43. 

Norfolk.—Feed is somewhat stronger 
and in better demand, though the com- 
ing of spring has cut down inquiries to 
some extent. Quotations, April 22: red 
dog, $42@45 ton; winter middlings, $37 
@38; standard middlings, $35.50@36; 
standard bran, $34@34.50. 

Memphis.—Only a few cars of millfeed 
changed hands last week, but prices ad- 
vanced slightly. On April 23 wheat bran 
was quoted at $30.50 ton and gray shorts 
at $33.50. Offerings were light, but there 
was no scarcity. 

Nashville—Good demand is reported 
for millfeed at practically all southeast- 
ern mills at steady prices. Sales are 
largely for current needs. Quotations, 
April 23: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $26@28 
ton; standard middlings, $29@31. 


THE EAST 


Baltimore——Feed for quick all-rail 
shipment was held higher by most mills, 
but for deferred or lake-and-rail deliv- 
ery, concessions were offered, with de- 
mand comparatively quiet and trading 
values averaging about the same as in 
the previous week. Quotations, April 23, 
in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, $35 


@35.50; soft winter bran, $36.50@37; 
standard middlings, $36@36.50; flour 


middlings, $37@40; red dog, $42.50@ 
43.50. 


Boston.—Millfeed is firm, particularly 
wheat feeds for near-by shipment, mill 
offerings of which are light. Local stocks 
are small. Other feeds are quiet but 
steady. Some Canadian pure bran and 
middlings were offered last week by 
Minneapolis mills, but none by Canadian 
shippers. Quotations, April 23, near- 
by or prompt shipment, in 100-lb sacks, 
per ton: spring bran, $36.50@388; hard 
winter bran, $36.50@37; soft winter bran, 
$37.50@38; standard middlings, $37@ 
37.50; flour middlings, $40.50@41; mixed 
feed, $37@40; red dog, $43@44; stock 
feed, $34.50; reground oat hulls, $13. 

Pittsburgh—Sales of millfeed contin- 
ued brisk last week, with prices holding 
firm. Stocks in the hands of consum- 
ers were reported rather low. Bran, mid- 
dlings and red dog found ready sale. A 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Millfeed quotations reported to’ The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, April 26, 


based on carload lots, prompt delivery, 

Chicago 
errr rit $31.00 @31.50 
31.00@31.50 


Spring bran 
Hard winter bran....... 
Soft winter bran 


Minn eapolis 
ee | Uk ee ee 
ovens Dewees 


28.00 @28.50 


per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Baltimore 
‘ - $35.75 @36.25 
30.00 @30.50 
30.50 @31.00 


Kansas City St. Louis 
Penens Os cecsS eee 






27.50 @28.50 ecco Doceee 
. 36.75 @37.25 


Standard middlings* occee@..--- 836.75 Q@36.25 
Flour middlingst ....... 34.00@35.00 32.00 @32.50 «+e++@29.50 32.00@33.00 38.00@41.00 
MOG GON cccccccereesece 37.00@38.50 35.50 @36.00 csece QPecsce cosss@ocsse SEC0GES.60 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Goring WIGR. .ciceccicccs Os ise y @32.50 $38.00 @38.50 $36.50@38.00 $33.00@34.00 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ...... ..... @..... 38.00@38.50 36.50@37.00 33.00@34.00 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ....... «.... — 38.00@38.50 37.50@38.00 33.50@34.50 26.00@28.00 
Standard middlings* @33.50 37.00@37.50 36.50@37.00 33.50@34.50 29.00@31.00 
Flour middlingst ....... «.... @35.50 40.00@41.00 40.50@41.00 36.50@387.50 .....@..... 
BOG. GOR. wed wh ncewseccsd over @38.50 48.00@44.00 43.00@44.00 44.00@45.00 .....@.... 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
DOGOERS orceseccses SB. cc @32.00 $.....@34.00 $.....@40.00 
POPUREEOD ccvccees esses Sense 8 8 8  ‘evese @ 28.00 err. (fere 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 
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number of the orders booked were for 
prompt shipment. Quotations, April 23: 
standard middlings, $35@35.50 ton; flour 
middlings, $37.50@38.50; red dog, 43@ 
44; spring wheat bran, $34.50@35.50. 

Buffalo. — While millfeed offerings 
were a trifle more free, the urgent de- 
mand strengthened prices and another 
50c ton advance in spring bran was well 
followed. Middlings are not showing so 
much strength, but prices are up the 
same amount. Flour middlings and sec- 
ond clears are unchanged, with red dog 
prices steady. Quotations. April 23, 
100-lb sacks: spring bran, $32 ton; stand- 
ard middlings, $32.50; flour middlings, 
$35.50; red dog, $38.50; second clears, 
$45. 

Philadelphia.—Demand for millfeed is 
in excess of the limited offerings, and 
the market rules firm and again higher. 
Quotations, April 23, prompt shipment: 
spring bran $38@38.50 ton, hard winter 
bran $38@38.50, soft winter bran $38@ 
38.50, standard middlings $37@37.50, 
flour middlings $40@41, as to quality; 
red dog, M3@44. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Los Angeles.—The millfeed market last 
week was featured by the increase in 
prices on all feeds of $2@4 ton. 
Throughout southern California, mills re- 
ported stocks low and millfeed scarce, 
accounting for the higher prices. De- 
mand was reported as the best so far 
this year, as a result of the depletion of 
the green feed which has curtailed sales 
for the past three months. Production is 
at capacity, and mills are optimistic over 
the outlook for the summer. Quotations, 
April 22: Kansas bran, $37 ton; white 
mill-run, $40; red mill-run, $38; blend- 
ed mill-run, $39; flour middlings, $50. 

San Francisco.—Millfeed is showing 
such exceptional strength that holders 
are taking their profits in contemplation 
of a possible decline. Demand is good, 
and all grades are scarce. Local mills 
are buying feed for resale, and northern 
and eastern mills are oversold until the 
middle of June. Indications point to a 
still firmer market, but buyers are con- 
fining purchases to immediate require- 
ments. Feeders, generally, have not been 
forced to come into the market to any 
extent, due to the abundance of green 
feed, and are holding off as long as pos- 
sible in hopes of lower prices. Quota- 
tions, April 22, carload lots, delivered, 
San Francisco, draft terms, prompt ship- 
ment: Montana bran and mill-run, $34 
@35 ton; Kansas bran, $37.50@38.50; 
Kansas shorts, $42@43; northern stand- 
ard bran and mill-run, $34@35; white 
bran and mill-run, $37@38; northern red 
mill-run, $33.50@34.50; northern red 
bran, $33@34; middlings, $47.50@48.50; 
shorts, $36@37; low grade flour, $50@51. 

Seattle-—The millfeed market was very 
strong last week, spot feed being ex- 
tremely scarce. Washington mills had 
little to offer, and asked $32 ton for 
mill-run. Montana mills did not quote, 
as a rule, for earlier than July shipment, 
and asked $29.50@30 for mixed feed for 
that month. 

Portland.—The millfeed market, after 
ruling strong for several weeks, has had 
a $2@3 ton advance. Supplies are 
cleaned up closer than for a long time, 
and some mills are practically bare of 
stocks. In the meantime, demand is 
more general. On April 23 mill-run was 
listed in straight cars at $34 ton, and 
middlings at $49. 

CANADA 

Toronto.—Millfeed is firm and un- 
changed. Production has been light, and 
mills find it hard to take care of cus- 
tomers’ requirements. It is practically 
all mixed car business, as straight cars 
are not to be had. Quotations, April 23: 
bran $32 ton, shorts $34 and middlings 
$40, jute, mixed cars, cash terms, deliv- 
ered, Ontario points. 

Winnipeg—The millfeed situation in 
western Canada is somewhat acute. 
Weather has continued very inclement 
over the greater portion of the prairies, 
and late snow in many districts has 
caused an extremely heavy demand for 
millfeed, particularly bran. Mills have 
only limited amounts to offer. At no 
points have they any surplus, and most 
of them report their ability to dispose 
of large quantities of bran and shorts 
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were these available. Prices are un- 
changed. Quotations, April 23, Fort Wil- 
liam basis: Manitoba, bran $26 ton, 
shorts $28; Saskatchewan, bran $26, 
shorts $28; Alberta, bran $27, shorts $29; 
British Columbia, bran $27@29, shorts 
$29@31; Pacific Coast points, bran $30, 
shorts $32. 

Montreal.—There was quite an im- 
provement last week in demand from the 
United States for millfeeds, and as buy- 
ers in the country are still pressing for 
heavier deliveries, mill stocks are low. 
Bran, shorts and middlings are appor- 
tioned in mixed cars shipped to provin- 
cial points pro rata with the quantity of 
flour included. Mills cannot do better 
than satisfy the immediate wants of their 
customers, and appearances are that the 
situation will remain unchanged for a 
couple of weeks. Then, with improved 
pasturage, added to the increase in flour 
business that generally characterizes the 
opening of navigation at Montreal, the 
situation should become a little easier. 
Prices are firm and unchanged. Quota- 
tions, April 22: bran $32.25 ton, shorts 
$34.25, middlings $40.25, all jutes, f.o.b., 
cars, Montreal rate points. At Fort Wil- 
liam, bran $24 ton, shorts $26, middlings 
$32, all jutes, ex-track, net cash; $1 less 
when containing mill-run screenings. 

Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 

Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending April 23, in tons, with comparisons: 

--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1927 1926 1927 1926 


Minneapolis « 4,282 462 138,033 11,949 
Kansas City... 1,040 1,200 3,040 3,020 
BOGOR sccccces 11 20 .* coe 
Baltimore .... 122 579 

Philadelphia .. 240 320 eee ee 
Milwaukee .... 70 690 3,409 2,914 
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Montreal.—Business is reported fair 
in rolled oats and oatmeal. Prices, April 
23, were $3.15 per 90-lb jute bag for 
the former, and oatmeal 10 per cent 
more, both subject to 1 per cent cash 
discount. 

Toronto.—Mills making cereal prod- 
ucts report a light but steady demand 
for rolled oats and oatmeal, all for do- 
mestic account. Exporting is impossible 
at present Canadian prices. Quotations, 
April 23: rolled oats $6.80 bbl, in 90-lb 
jute bags, mixed cars, and 50c less for 
straight cars; oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes, 10 
per cent over rolled oats. 

Winnipeg—The oatmeal market re- 
mains extremely dull. Mills in this part 
of Canada report an exceptionally poor 
demand for their products in the do- 
mestic market. A limited volume of ex- 
port trade is being done through the 
usual channels. Prices are steady. 
Rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, were quoted, 
April 23, at $3.10, and oatmeal, in 98-lb 
bags, 25 per cent over rolled oats. 

Boston—A firm market existed last 
week, with quiet demand, for rolled oat- 
meal at $3.25, and cut and ground at 
$3.57, all in 90-lb sacks. 
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Atlanta.—Mixed feed demand con- 
tinues brisk, with several of the larger 
buyers placing orders well in advance, 
though most of the new business booked 
continues on a hand-to-mouth basis. As 
a whole, however, trade is the best it 
has been for several weeks. Collections 
improved last week, and are now prac- 
tically normal. Quotations, April 23, 
f.o.b., Atlanta: best grade horse feed 
$38@40 ton, lower grades $27@29; best 
grade chicken feed $45@47, lower grades 
$37@39. 

St. Louis.—With the exception of the 
districts hardest hit by floods, the call 
for mixed feeds is holding up fairly 
well. As soon as transportation is again 
open to those communities, demand 
should improve. Some manufacturers 
report a tendency among buyers to make 
future bookings at this time. The oats 
crop in Illinois and some other locali- 
ties will be extremely light, and prices 
have advanced slightly. High grade 
dairy feeds were quoted, April 23, at 
$43.50@44 ton, high grade horse feed 
$39@40, and scratch feed $43@44. 


Memphis.—With the flood situation so 
bad over the Mississippi Valley, and 
with delayed farming operations in oth- 
er sections, mixed feed mills are not 
improving their running schedule, and 
movement is light. It is feared the tre- 
mendous losses will further cripple buy- 
ing power so that improvement will be 
slow, although there is some offset be- 
cause of the destruction of feedstuffs by 
the floods. Movement of poultry and 
dairy feed continues fairly satisfactory, 
although interrupted by bad roads and 
crippled transportation. 

Nashville—A better demand was re- 
ported last week for mixed feeds. Prices 
were steady. Quotations, April 23: 
horse feed, 100-lb bags, $27@39 ton; 
dairy feed, $31@40; poultry scratch feed, 
$36.50@46; poultry mash feed, $58@71. 

Chicago.—There has been some im- 
provement in the call for mixed feeds. 
Some manufacturers say it is the last 
buying spurt of the season before ad- 
vent of warm weather, and that dealers 
are covering their requirements. Poul- 
try feeds seem to be the most active. 
Dairy feeds also are moving in better 
volume, and with shipping directions 
good, mills are running steadily. On 
April 23, 24 per cent dairy feeds were 
quoted at $38@41 ton, Chicago, scratch 
feeds $40@41, and mash feeds $56@58. 

Buffalo.—Dealers report a steady de- 
mand at unchanged prices for all offer- 
ings. No advance in prices has been 
made, and the volume of sales is en- 
tirely satisfactory. Quotations, April 23: 
standard dairy rations, 24 per cent pro- 
tein, $40@42 ton; poultry scratch feed, 
$38@38.50; poultry mash, $50@52. 

Toronto.—Mixed feeds are inclined to 
be slow. The holiday week end caused 
a slackening in demand which has not 








yet been overcome. Prices are un- 
changed. Quotations, April 23: oat chop 
$43.25 ton, oat and barley chop $44.25, 
crushed oats $45.25, corn meal $38.25, 
feed wheat $53.25, oat feed $28.25, chick 
feed $60.25, car lots, delivered at On- 
tario country points; less than car lots 
are quoted at the same prices, but the 
basis is f.o.b., point of shipment; dis- 
count for cash, 25c ton. 
Montreal.—The mixed feed market 
continues normal and firm. Approach- 
ing improvement in pasturage conditions 
may cause a slight diminishing in de- 
mand. Quotations, April 22, car lots, 
f.o.b., Montreal rate points: high class 
oat moulie $46.25 ton; barley meal, 
$43.25; third grade, $29; growing mash, 
$68; chicken feed, $69; scratch grains, 
first quality $52, second quality $47. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


New Orleans.—Cottonseed products 
buyers show very little interest in of- 
ferings. Prices declined slightly last 
week. Foreign demand was sluggish, 
only 40 bags of meal being exported, 
this amount being taken by Havana. 
Quotations, April 21: choice cake, 8 per 
cent ammonia, bulk, $28.50@29 ton; 
choice meal, 8 per cent ammonia, sacked, 
$30@30.50; hulls, sound quality, $6. 


Atlanta.—Although cottonseed meal 
demand in the Atlanta district was com- 
paratively light last week business is 
satisfactory for this period, and promises 
to hold up well for the next few weeks. 
There is not much advance buying being 
done save by some of the larger firms, 
but small orders are numerous. Most 
buyers are asking for immediate deliv- 
ery, indicating their purchases to be 
largely on a hand-to-mouth basis. Prices 
have declined a little, but are still strong 
for this period. Quotations, April 23, 
f.o.b., Atlanta: 7 per cent ammonia, $27 
ton; 8 per cent, $31. 


Memphis.—Trading in cottonseed meal 
is limited, and quotations nominally un- 
changed, but a firmer tone prevails, as 
it is feared the floods have destroyed 
considerable seed, as well as some of 
the finished product. This may affect 
some contracts, as a number of mills in 
the flooded districts have been carrying 
fairly large stocks of both seed and meal. 
Buying disposition is very limited, but 
sellers are disposed to await the full 
effects of the floods. Dealers, on April 
23, quoted 41 per cent at $32 ton and 
43 at $33, local basis. 

Chicago.—Cottonseed meal is slightly 
firmer, and there is a little more active 
demand. On April 23, 43 per cent meal 
was quoted at $36.50 ton, Chicago. 

San Francisco.—Concentrates remain 
slow, although immediate demand has 
improved. Cottonseed ‘meal and cake 
were quoted, April 23, at $36@37 ton, 
delivered, San Francisco. 

Los Angeles.—Several factors last 
week tended to stimulate sales of cot- 
tonseed products. Green feeds are al- 
most exhausted throughout southern Cal- 
ifornia, and that condition, coupled with 
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the fact that prices on millfeeds were 
raised $2@4 ton, while the price on cot- 
tonseed meal remained steady, consider- 
ably increased sales. Stocks are moving 
rapidly, and those on hand are not 
heavy. Cottonseed meal was quoted, 
April 22, at $36 ton. 

Pittsburgh.—Sales of cottonseed meal 
were brisk last week. Prices were slight- 
ly lower, but held rather firm. Offerings 
were moderate. Quotations, April 23: 
43 per cent protein, $37.70 ton; 41 per 
cent, $36.70; 36 per cent, $34.70. 

Minneapolis—Floods in the South 
have restricted shipments, and the price 
of cottonseed meal has advanced to 
$37.50 ton at Minneapolis. 
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Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
market on Monday, April 25, and on the 
corresponding date in 1926, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 





Minneapolis— 1926 1927 
a eee $26.00 $27.50@28.00 
Pure wheat bran ..... 26.50 28.00@28.50 
Middlings ............ 25.50 27.00@27.50 
Flour middlings ...... 27.50 31.00@32.50 
Ae oc48as00en kee 31.00 34.50@35.50 
Mixed feed ........... 28.50 28.50@29.50 
Old process oil meal... 48.50 47.50@49.00 
Bran® ........+s++++++ 35.50 36.50@37.50 
Middlings* ........... 35.00 36.50@37.00 
rae ee 40.00 43.00@44.50 

Duluth— 

Bram ......sceeeeeeeee 27.50 28.00@28.50 
Middlings ............ 27.00 27.50@28.50 
Flour middlings ...... 29.00 32.00@33.00 
Country mixed feed... 28.00 28.00@29.50 
Oe =a eer 31.00 34.50@35.00 
St. Louis— 
BMOR cscsccccicccecces SESS 89.80098.60 
Brown shorts .....cces 28.50 30.50@31.50 
GOP GROTUE oe cccccces 31.00 33.50@34.50 
{2 Serer rer 7.00 9.00 @10.00 
Hominy feed ......... 25.00 26.50@27.50 
Bu ffalo— 
i Be eee 31.50 32.00@32.50 
ME 6000 sec ee aweanees 30.50 31.50@32.50 
Standard middlings ... 30.50 32.00@33.00 
Flour middlings ...... 32.00 35.00@36.50 
Red dog ............. 35.50 37.00@38.00. 
Heavy mixed feed .... 31.50 35.50@36.00 
re 49.50 44.00@44.50 
Kansas City— 
PPO DOR. ccscscccscese B 6 26.50 @ 27.50 
PE sth Gi yee ceenenake 27 26.50 @ 27.00 
Brown shorts ........ 29.8 27.50 @28.00 
Gray shorts .......... 27.50 29.00@29.50 
en Me Gas oron ew ones 34.00 36.50@37.50 
Philadelphia— 
WEMCOP BOOM av cccvecs 35.50 36.00@37.00 
Pure bran ..........+.+. 35.00 36.00@37.00 
. . i) a 33.50 35.50@36.00 
Spring middlings ..... 33.50 36.00@37.00 
Red dog ...........+. 39.00 42.00@44.00 
Flour middlings ...... 40.00 38.00@42.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran .......... 30.00 30.00@30.50 
Bran ..cccsccccccscsss 29.00 30.00@30.50 
Middlings ............ 28.00 29.50@30.50 
Flour middlings ...... 29.50 33.50@34.50 
rere rrr 32.50 36.50@37.50 
Rye feed ........++++- 22.60 26.00@27.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... 41.50 34.00@37.00 

Brewers’ dried grainst.. 25.50 23.00@24.00 

Hominy feed* .......... 31.50 32.50@33.50 

GOON DOORS: 6c ccc cccees 32.25 ....@{30.10 

Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
DEED, 600'5:0:65-0:6 0 0% $8.30 $9.10 
BPEOMU. a vcenveecanvveses 7.00 9.10 
RT Ree cove 7.50 
PeMMORR CHF wc cccceceee 8.90 9.70 
PRU WOMNSO cccrccccceseve 5.70 6.50 
| PEC TTI L Trey eses 4.70 
*Boston. tChicago. 1100 Ibs May. 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—The cash wheat market was 
rather quiet most of last week. There 
were some sales of hard winters to local 
mills and a few outside companies, and 
occasional cars of spring wheat were 
also disposed of. There was some in- 
quiry for red winters from outside mills, 
which reported that local supplies were 
not easy to-acquire, and therefore they 
were inquiring for wheat here. On April 
23, trading basis for No. 1 red was 1@ 
1%c over May, No. 2 red 14@Ilc over, 
No. 8 red 14,@5c under; No. 1 hard 4@ 
6c over, No. 2 hard 3@4c over, No. 3 
hard May price to 4c under; No. 1 dark 
northern 3c under to 4c over, No. 2 dark 
northern 4c under to 3c over, No. 1 
northern 6c under to 3c over. Sales 
made during the last few days of the 
week: No. 2 red $1.341,@1.35%, bu, No. 
3 red $1.33@1.344%, No. 4 red $1.29@ 
1.31144; No. 1 hard $1.8834, No. 2 hard 
$1.36%4. 

Minneapolis—All grades of cash wheat 
have moved a little more freely in the 
last week. Receipts have been light. 
With little high grade wheat arriving 
from the country, millers have paid more 
attention to the 12 and 13 per cent offer- 
ings, and daily arrivals are cleaned up 
early. Premiums are higher, 15 per cent 
protein bringing 8@13c bu over May; 
14 per cent, 6@1l1c over; 13 per cent, 4 
@8c over; 12 per cent, 3@6c over; 11% 
per cent, 2@4c over; 11 per cent, or 
under, 1@2c over. On winter wheat 
from Montana, 15 per cent protein, 7@9c 
over is asked; 14 per cent, 6@8c over; 
13 per cent, 5@7c over; 12 per cent, 4 
@6c over; 11% per cent, 2@4c over; 11 
per cent or under, May price to 2c over. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending April 
23 was $1.4714@1.53%, and of No. 1 
durum $1.4614,@1.49%. No. 1 amber 
closed on April 26 at $1.475%4@1.52%, 
and No. 1 durum at $1.46%@1.48%. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending April 
23 was $1.34@1.44, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.33@1.37. No. 1 dark closed April 
26 at $1.35@1.43, and No. 1 northern 
$1.34@1.36. 

Based on the close, April 26, the min- 
imum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.20 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.18; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.22, No. 1 northern $1.20; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.20, No. 1 northern $1.18; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.10, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.08. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1926, to April 23, 
1927, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels (000’s 


omitted) : 
1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 





Minneapolis .. 58,990 82,963 82,611 79,123 
Duluth ...... 36,677 658,463 93,591 27,751 
Totals ..... 95,667 141,426 176,202 106,874 


Winnipeg—The opening of naviga- 
tion on the Great Lakes apparently act- 
ed as an incentive to fresh activity in 
wheat. A heavy movement from the 
Head of the Lakes during the past few 
days is reported, commencing with the 
clearance of the winter storage cargoes, 
which totaled approximately 8,000,000 
bus. While the greater portion of this 
grain was sold, and therefore caused lit- 
tle reaction in this market, the trade 
looks for increased demand, now that 
lake shipments are resumed. Offerings 
have been fairly liberal, and consider- 
able spreading operations have been in 
evidence almost daily. Prices generally 
have had an upward tendency. In the 
cash grain market, a good demand for 
the higher grades of tough wheat has 
existed. Millers and shipping interests 
have been good buyers of this grain, 
and prices have strengthened. Export 
business was somewhat light. Cash No. 
1 northern wheat, in store, Fort Wil- 
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liam or Port Arthur, closed, April 23, 
at $1.46, bu. 

Duluth—tIn the first week of open 
navigation, elevators have shipped out 
close to 3,000,000 bus wheat, with about 
500,000 of this amount not reported 
taken from stocks, owing to the rush 
and work connected with closing up 
boat loadings. Eastern mills owned a 
large part of the spring and winter sup- 
plies sent out, the durum mostly going 
for export account. Shippers will be 
active, taking out more stuff this week, 
with a lessening volume probable after 
that. No. 1 dark closed, April 23, at 
$1.3654@1.45% bu; No. 2 dark, $1.335% 
@1.43%; No. 8 dark, $1.305@1.40% ; 
No. 1 northern spring, $1.365,@1.415%. 
All offerings of common durum met 
prompt sale for elevator and shipping 
account, Commission houses encoun- 
tered some difficulty in placing milling 
grades at their price levels, market con- 
ditions not improving. The red and the 
smutty sell very slowly and at wide dis- 
counts. Market closed with the previ- 
ous cash basis prevailing. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 


oa — Amber durum——7_ -—Durum— 


April No. 1 No, 2 No.1 No. 2 
16... 152% @162% 151% @162% 152% 152% 
18... 1535 @160% 1525 @160% 1535 153% 
19... 154% @161% 153% @161% 154% 154% 
20... 153% @160% 153% @160% 153% 153% 
21... 154% @161% eth teed, eee 154% 


22... 153% @160% 152% @160% 153% 153% 
-+ 158% @160% 152% @160% 153% 153% 
Kansas City.—Local milling demand 
for wheat was fairly good last week for 
offerings of heavy test, good character 


wheat. As a rule, not enough suitable 
grain was offered to fill needs. Quota- 
tions at the close were higher. Prices, 


April 23: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.29@1.36 
bu, No. 2 $1.2814@1.354%, No. 3 $1.27@ 
1.3414, No. 4 $1.25@1.821,; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.261,@1.27%, No. 2 $1.26@1.27, 
No. 3 $1.2414@1.264%, No. 4 $1.234%,@ 
1,251,. 

St. Louis—Receipts of soft wheat 
were light last week. Demand not 
broad, but some local call for straight 
grades and suitable milling qualities of 
garlicky wheat. Very few outside or- 
ders. Hard wheat scarce, but demand 
light. Market dull, although there were 
only a few cars offered. Receipts were 
114 cars, against 164 in the previous 
week, Cash prices, April 23: No. 1 red 
$1.32 bu, No. 2 red $1.81; No. 2 hard, 
$1.36. 

Toledo.—The bid of Toledo millers and 
the grain trade, April 22, was $1.281, 
bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate 
points, which was 51%4c under Chicago 
May. 

Nashville——Wheat has been moving 
out of the elevators in fair volume, the 
mills taking supplies to meet running 
needs. Receipts are light, and there is 
no pressure of offerings. General trend 
of cash prices last week was higher, 
though there was some fluctuation. No. 
2 red, with biil, April 23, was quoted 
at $1.45@1.46 bu, Nashville. 


Milwaukee.—The scarcity of offerings 
and a good demand for desirable mill- 
ing qualities contributed much to the 
strength of wheat last week. Prices are 
2c higher, and the premium basis is 
strong. Receipts were 5 cars, against 
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43 in the previous week and 50 a year 
ago. Choice grades are very scarce, Un- 
favorable weather, bad roads and pres- 
sure of spring farm work are vs 
the movement. Closing quotations, Apri 
23: No. 1 hard winter $1.88@1.39 bu, 
No. 1 red winter $1.83@1.35, No. 1 mixed 
$1.31@1.33, No. 1 durum $1.87@1.38. 

Buffalo—Holders of soft winter 
wheat are asking llc bu more than mill- 
ers will pay. There is no inquiry for 
springs, with milling demand slack. 

Philadelphia.—Wheat last week was 
alternately higher and lower under con- 
flicting crop reports, with a net advance 
of 2c. The feeling is steady at the 
close, but there is not much doing. Quo- 
tations, April 23, car lots in export ele- 
vator: No. 2 red winter, $1.43 bu; No. 2 
red winter, garlicky, $1.39. 

New York.—The wheat market was 
active and strong, following bullish 
weather reports. Toward the close of 
last week, prices fell off, due to restrict- 
ed business. Export sales averaged 
well. Cash grain quotations, April 23: 
No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.463,4 bu; 
No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.53%; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.51%; No. 1 northern Manitoba 
(in bond), f.o.b., export, $1.627,. 

Baltimore.—Cash wheat on April 23 
was 1%,c higher than in the previous 

week, with export demand good and 
stocks, 357,000 bus more Canadian than 
domestic, showing a decrease of 250,000 
bus. Closing prices, April 23: spot No. 
2 red winter, $1.42 bu; spot No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $1. 38, No. 3 $1.34; 
southern No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.87, No. 8 $1.33, No. 4 $1.29, No. 5 
$1.25; range of southern bag lots for 
week, $1.20@1.30. Most arrivals went 
to export elevators. Exports included 
843,070 bus domestic and 204,920 Cana- 
dian. Receipts of Canadian wheat last 
week were 267,396 bus; stock, 955,444. 

Seattle. — Pacific wheats advanced 
sharply last week, and to a greater de- 
gree than in central western markets. 
Farmers offered little at prices which 
buyers would consider. Cash quotations, 
No. 1, sacked, to arrive, coast, April 22: 
soft and western white, $1.39 bu; hard 
winter and western red, $1.87; northern 
spring and Big Bend hard winter, $1.38; 
dark northern spring, 13 per cent pro- 
tein, $1.41. 

Portland.—The wheat market was 
strong most of last week. As farmers 
are putting but little grain on the mar- 
ket, exporters are not making much ef- 
fort to work new business with Europe. 
Some is still needed to complete old 
sales. There was good demand from 
mills for hard white wheat, but not much 
was obtainable. Closing bids for April 
delivery at the Merchants’ Exchange on 
April 23: Big Bend blue-stem, $1.41 bu; 
hard white and Baart, $1.38; soft white, 
western white, Federation, hard winter 
and northern spring, $1.35; western red, 
$1.32. 

Great Falls.—Prices have advanced 2c 
bu, but very little change in the situation 
is otherwise noticed. West coast mills 
are asking for very limited quantities 
of Montana wheat. Quotation, April 23, 
choice No. 1 dark northern spring $1.21 
bu, delivered at Great Falls. 

San Francisco.—Wheat remains steady, 
with little offering. Milling operations 
are light and demand slow. Quotations, 
April 22, basis 100’s, sacked: milling, 
$2.25@2.30; feed, $2.20@2.25. 


Toronto.—Ontario winter wheat is in 
good supply at milling points, and prices 
are firm. On April 23, mills were pay- 
ing $1.20@1.25 bu at their doors; car 








Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 














Week ending. July 1 to 
Wheat to— April 16,'27 April 17,’26 April 9, 27 “April 16,’27 April 17, 26 
SP rrrrs + TLeeer cere 261,000 138,000 92,000 8,601,000 1,938,000 
United Kingdom ....... 365,000 14, 900 622,000 35,331,000 11,388,000 
Other Marepe ......600% 509,000 20,000 923,000 53,154,000 12,096,000 
Sree Se saa ewer 23,000 17,786,000 12,096,000 
Other countries ........ 34,000 48,000 133,000 16,973,000 6,570,000 
WO od accctcnares’ *1,175,000 220,000 1,793,000 131,845,000 44,088,000 
Wheat flour, United States 
and Canada, in transit.. *329,000 249,000 282,000 13,688,000 10,955,000 
EEO NE Ree re 238,000 309,000 94,000 13,690,000 23,095,000 
MN. cdetivewsieeseas chew hue 279,000 372,000 171,000 14,257,000 18,877,000 
SE tn csbsvu cdveess tee cinta 70,000 431,000 76,000 3,832,000 24,308,000 
Nia whed tapes ev dhean' see 168,000 167,000 119,000 8,535,000 7,069,000 
*Including via Pacific ports: wheat, 214,000 bus; flour, 65,000 bbls. 
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lots, on track, country points, $1.80. 
Western spring wheat is 8%c lower, and 
No. 1 northern is quoted at $1.524%, bu, 
track, bay ports; other grades at Win- 
nipeg spreads. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Chicago.—Cash oats were strong, and 
an active demand prevailed most of the 
week. No. 2 white were quoted around 
481,@49c bu, and No. 3 white 44@47c. 
Cash rye was also steady, and the mod- 
erate offerings were disposed of. 

Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending April 23, and the 
closing prices on April 25, respectively: 
No. 3 white oats, 4314,@455%c, 48%.@ 
443,c; No. 2 rye, 9614c@$1.01%, 9734c 
@$1.01%; barley, 61@8lc, 62@80c. 

Winnipeg.—There was a keen demand 
last week for barley futures. Business 
showed a heavy movement of this grain, 
and prices registered considerable gains. 
During the early part of the week, rye 
also was in good demand, but this was 
soon satisfied. The trade attributed 
most of this buying to Germany, where 
stocks of rye are reported to be short. 
Oats were fairly active, and some buying 
was done for export. Cash coarse grains 
enjoyed a fair demand. Quotations, 
April 23: cash No, 2 Canadian western 
oats, in store, Fort William or Port Ar- 
thur, 57%4c bu; barley, 81%c; rye, 
$1.01%. 

Duluth.—Meagerness of oats receipts 
led to extremely light cash offerings, 
causing feeding and elevator interests 
difficulty in securing needs last week. 
No cars were sent here from the out- 
side for storage. Usually, contracts are 
assembled to load boat tonnage and de- 
liver it to the East. No. 3 white re- 
mains unchanged at Chicago May price 
to 2c under, closing April 23 at 42%,@ 
445,4c bu. Barley moves in slowly. All 
grades seemed to be in demand. An ad- 
vance was made in order to attract 
country marketing of holdings. The 
range closed, April 23, at 62@80c bu. 
Boat shipping is not fully begun. Over 
3,800,000 bus rye were shipped out in 
boats last week. Mills pick up a little 
millable rye, but elevators are the gen- 
eral buyers, taking all offerings at going 
market basis, depending on quality. 


Milwaukee.—Cash rye closed 1@2c bu 
higher, while oats samples gained 1@2c 
and barley advanced similarly in a gen- 
erally higher market, due largely to the 
scant movement. Receipts of rye were 
5 cars, against 13 in the previous week 
and 22 a year ago. Shippers were in 
the market and absorbed all grades, al- 
though preferring choice milling rye. 
Millers and shippers wanted choice, 
heavy oats, which were extremely scarce. 
Choice malting barley also was wanted, 
with little arriving. Closing quotations, 
April 23: No. 2 rye, $1.013%,@1.02% bu; 
No. 3 white oats, 45@49\4,c; malting 
barley, 78@90c. 


San Francisco.—The barley market is 
strong, but there is little activity. Ex- 
porters report only slight inquiry. Feed- 
ers are fairly active, due to the high 
price of millfeeds. Country stocks are 
low, and little is being offered. Quota- 
tions, April 22, 100’s, sacked: feed, $1.60; 
shipping, $1.75. Oats remain scarce and 
strong at $1.75 for feed, basis 100’s, 
sacked. 


Baltimore.—Oats prices, April 28: No. 
2 white, domestic, 57@5714c bu; No. 3 
white, domestic, 52@521,c. 

Philadelphia.—Oats advanced Ic early 
last week, but subsequently lost most 
of the improvement, closing quiet at a 
net gain of but 4c. Offerings are light 
but ample. Quotations, April 23, local 
car lots as to location: No. 2 white, 
564%,@574%4c bu; No. 3 white, 53144@ 
5544¢. 

Toronto.—Oat scalpings are in keen 
demand for feeding purposes throughout 
Ontario, and American corn is also sell- 
ing freely. Other grains are slow. 
American corn advanced Ic bu during 
the week and oat scalpings 4%4c. Quo- 
tations, April 23: Ontario oats (nomi- 
nal) 53@55c bu, barley 71@738c, rye 
98c@$1, car lots, track, country points; 
No. 2 American yellow corn, all-rail 
from Chicago, Hamilton freights, 84c; 
No. 3 Canadian western oats 59c, c.i.f., 
bay ports; oat scalpings 42@45c, deliv- 
ered, Ontario points. 
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| GRAIN FUTURES—MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 








Grain Futures—Closing Prices 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
April May July May July 
W.cccce 133% 129% 133% 135% 
20.2006 133% 129% 133% 135 
B1..oe6 134% 131% 135 137 
ee 130% 134 135% 
SB. vcsee 133% 130% 133% 135% 
BB. vcces 133% 130% 133% 134% 
Kansas City St. Louis red 
April May July May July 
| ar 126% 121% 128% 127% 
BO. cccee 126 120% 127% 127% 
Sthicceve 127% 122% 129 128% 
98....++ ee 121% 128% 127% 
BB. vcces 127% 122 129% 128% 
Bb.ccece 127% 122% 128% 128% 
New York (domestic) Seattle 
April May July May July 
. PP 136% 133% 134% 130% 
134% 130 
135% 132 
135% 131% 
135% 132 
136 132% 
Duluth durum 
May July 


148% 143 
148% 142% 
Buenos Aires 


May June 
127% 128% 
127% 128% 
128% 129% 
128% 129% 








23...... 168 150% 128% 129% 
ae 153% — 8=—S—— eee = eee ee 
CORN 

Chicago Kansas City 
April May July May July 
Dv canve 72 717% 73% 17% 

Seer 72 77% 73% 77 
| re 71% 77% 73% 77% 
Shecccie ee 77 73% 17% 
Sis cats 72 717% 74% 717% 
ee 71% 17% 74 17% 

OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
April May July May July 
iswceen 44% 45% 43% 43% 
| eee 44% 45% 43% 43% 
|) eres 45% 45% 44% 44% 
| Pe 44% 45% 43% 43% 
ee 44% 45% 43% 43% 
| eee 44% 44% 43 43% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
April May July May July 
| err 103% 100% 96% 96% 
102 99% 94% 95% 
102% 100% 95% 95% 
102% 100% 94% 95% 
102% 100% 95% 96% 
102% 101% 95% 96% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 

May July May July 
218% 222% 220% 223% 
218% 222% 220% 223% 
219% 223% 221% 224% 
220% 224% 221% 224% 
220% 224% 222% 225% 

218% 223% 222 225 





Boston—Old oats were scarce last 
week, with regular 40@42-lb shipment 
all-rail, 66@74c bu, April 23; regular 
38@40-lb, 62@64c; new regular 38@40- 
lb, 62@68c; regular 36@38-lb, 57@59c; 
regular 34@36-lb, 55@57c. 


United States—Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending April 
23, as reported to the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, in bushels: 


Canadian 

American in bond 
43,950,000 9,364,000 
9,568,000 328,000 
42,765,000 =... eee 
3,912,000 354,000 
32,908,000 312,000 
1,838,000 17,000 





Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on April 23: wheat, 416,- 
000 bus; rye, 1,373,000; corn, 1,544,000; bar- 
ley, 81,000; oats, 611,000. 

Revised figures for week ending April 16: 


Canadian 

American in bond 

WOR ccccccvsecseves 48,494,000 4,637,000 
TD  ccccccveccecesese 13,111,000 208,000 
COPR cccicccccesvecess 46,127,000 ...... 
TRASIOF ccccccccccccces 3,689,000 346,000 
GD owaseccgvdsoecees 34,880,000 114,000 
PISRS00d .. ccccccccics 1,911,000 17,000 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on April 16: wheat, 320,- 
000 bus; rye, 1,312,000; corn, 1,444,000; bar- 
ley, 81,000; oats, 304,000. 





Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending April 23, in bushels (000's 
omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis 96 454 718 8138 9,402 15,801 
539 


Kan, City .. 39 66 24 280 2,420 
Chicago ... 6641,210 602 854 eee Tr 
New York.. 118 396 236 342 990 805 
Boston ..... 24 85 oo ane 18 129 
Baltimore .. 18 34 70 61 50 


Philadelphia 30 151 37 304 165 369 
Milwaukee.. 90 101 499 107 oon ose 


Duluth-Sup.. .. 217 674 - 
Se cccae 465 62 250 46 eos ose 
Buffalo .... 127 4,037 725 


*Nashvilie . 84 176 105 202 ‘286 309 
*Figures for 10 days ending April 21. 





Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 
ed for the week ending April 23, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis .. 29 78 239 63 614 491 
Kansas City... 60 230 262 3204,186 4,333 
509 es . 


Chicago ...... 928 679 876 ° 
New York ... 27 24 oe . 31 46 
Boston ....... 1 1 oe ee 6 7 
Baltimore .... 35 117 ee 60 392 322 
Philadelphia . 37 64 14 24 88 122 


Milwaukee .. 44 
Dul.-Superior.. .. e ee 
TOGO veccoee 65 68 25 37 °6 
Buffalo ...... 651 ae - .. 5,632 2,412 
*Nashville ... 57 195 51 114 25 206 
*Figures for 10 days ending April 21. 


FI d—Receipts, Shi ts and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 

at the principal distributing centers for the 

week ending April 23, in bushels (000's 
omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 


191,239 704 
3 ° 








Minneapolis .. 43 59 22 33 713 563 
Chicago ...... 10 19 oe ° 
New York .... .. 45 


Dul.-Superior.. *15 18 70 471,143 655 


*Mill receipts not included. 





Pittsburgh.—Oats sold rather freely, 
desirable stock being slightly higher in 
price last week. Offerings of wanted 
grain were light. Quotations, April 23: 
No. 2 white, 5414,@55c bu; No. 3 white, 
501%, @51 1c. 


Wheat—Receipts, Ship ts and Stock: 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending April 23, in 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 





Mpls. ...... 7671,207 600 901 9,351 5,645 
Kan. City .. 553 615 739 282 7,311 2,469 
Chicago ... 281 273 687 213 


New York..1,107 531 751 312 1,361 1,389 
Boston .... 10 es 64 ee 315 34 
Baltimore .. 358 132 548 336 1,553 701 
Philadelphia 131 188 128 289 758 432 


Milwaukee . 7 70 303 30 eee ees 
Dul.-Sup. .. 770 477 2,509 163 8,092 10,889 
Toledo .... 147 186 308 30 eee eee 
Buffalo ..12,156 -» 212 -- 8,112 2,006 
*Nashville. 10 11 78 30 154 523 


*Figures for 10 days ending April 21. 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending April 23, in bushels (000's 
omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 


Minneapolis .. 34 48 151 103,114 3,585 
Kansas City.. . 4 oe 137 130 
Chicago ...... 10 16 4 1 oe ee 
New York .... 223 263 614 249 350 413 
Boston ...... oe oe ee ee 5 5 
Baltimore .... 14 4 os 17 62 42 
Philadelphia . 2 4 2 18 12 36 
Milwaukee 7 33 10 8 ee ee 
Dul.-Superior. 230 109 3,830 .. 4,065 6,076 
Buffalo ...... 835 ee ee «- 742 17 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points on April 22, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
OBtvViES cecccces 760 97 222 rr 
Gi We Be. wocesns 3,620 266 183 383 
Northland ...... 5,144 359 733 


Can. Gov't ..... 1,089 81 228 1,202 


Sask. Pool 
No 




















» 235 442 459 

No. 6 188 371 162 
Private elevators. 1,571 1,513 277 

Totals 2,797 3,692 2,483 
Year ago 7,045 6,285 2,339 
Afloat year ago.. 5,818 511 127 ces 
Meceipts .....00% 2,856 275 418 13 
Lake shipments.. 19,725 355 2,652 89 
Rail shipments .. 92 50 46 see 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 Bard 2.60 16 Durum ......... 1,085 
No. 1 northern... 410 Kota .......... 136 
No. 2 northern..1,100 White spring... 134 
Dk. 1 and 2 n..1,316 Winter ........ 3 
No. 3 northern..2,060 Others ........ 11,096 
Pees | ceceaseses 1,150 Private ....... 14,410 
|, 2 Bere rite. 389 
NO. 6 wccccccece 306 Total .......33,755 
POOR ccccncevvin 144 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 8 C. Wiese a, eee 615 
No. 8 C. W..... 3866 Private ........ 1,571 
Ex. 1 feed ..... 5 
BD POeG. cccckvnes 204 | errr A 
(eo . Brrererer 74 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
-——Week ending——, July 1, 1926, to 
April 16 April 9 April 16, 1927 

iar i... ‘*eeee 4,00 

Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 





¢ Week ending—— July 1, 1926, to 
April 16 April 9 April 16, 1927 
4,000 3,000 11,221,000 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on April 16, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- Apr. 17, 
Wheat— Apr. 16 vious week 1926 
United States*.. 48,396 —1,811 32,714 
United Statest.. 2,082 —597 2,634 
GOMAGE. coccccses 100,446 —5,210 97,765 
.;. maerrrere 150,924 —7,618 133,113 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 
+80,50 


WOOMES sc cccccvce —4,000 49,100 
American and United Kingdom 
supply— 
WetAs ceccvecess 231,424 —11,618 182,213 


CORN—United States and Canada— 

MOORES ccvcccrees 46,460 —1,942 36,731 
OATS—United States and Canada— 

Petals cccccccese 47,614 —1,622 71,818 

*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 
Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 

Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 
plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 

o——_ United States—_—__, 
Pacific 


East 

1926— of Rockies Coast Totals 
July 1 ..... 13,273,000 3,213,000 16,486,000 
Aug. 1 ..... 31,959,000 2,616,000 34,575,000 
Sept. 1 - 69,728,000 3,156,000 72,884,000 
Oat. 2 ceces 81,780,000 2,944,000 84,724,000 
Nov. 1..... 77,714,000 3,461,000 81,175,000 
Dec. 1 ..... 75,947,000 2,963,000 78,910,000 

1927— 
Jan. 1 ..... 68,125,000 2,686,000 70,811,000 
Beem. & ccces 58,423,000 2,400,000 60,823,000 
Mch. 1 .... 56,818,000 3,307,000 60,125,000 

Week ending— 
April 2 51,404,000 2,423,000 53,827,000 
April9 .... 50,207,000 2,679,000 52,886,000 
April 16 48,396,000 2,082,000 50,478,000 

Totals, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 
Canada both coasts afloat* 

July 1 - 39,900,000 66,386,000 63,300,000 
Aug. 1 .... 30,474,000 65,049,000 45,600,000 
Sept. 1 .... 17,793,000 90,677,000 41,600,000 
Oct. 1 -» 44,754,000 129,478,000 41,000,000 
Nov. 1 .... 83,719,000 164,894,000 42,400,000 
Dec. 1 ....124,763,000 203,673,000 39,700,000 

1927— 
Jan. 1 . 117,796,000 188,607,000 48,000,006 
Feb. 1 . - 114,411,000 175,234,000 69,300,000 
Mch. 1 - 113,319,000 173,444,000 75,900,000 

Week ending— 
April 2. ...109,392,000 163,219,000 80,400,000 
April 9 ...105,656,000 158,542,000 84,500,000 
April 16 ..100,446,000 150,924,000 80,500,000 

*Broomhall. 


Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply: 


Month— Month— 

July 1....109,686,000 Feb. 1....244,534,000 
Aug. 1....110,649,000 Mech. 1....249,344,000 
Sept. 1....133,277,000 

Oct. 1....170,478,000 Week ending— 
Nov, 1....207,204,000 April 2...243,619,000 
Dec, 1....243,373,000 April 9...243,042,000 
Jan. 1....236,607,000 April 16. .231,424,000 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending April 23, in bushels (000's 
omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 


Minneapolis .. 93 326 375 358 874 3,123 
Kansas City.. 1 13 es 2 57 
CGGMA cecas 172 126 32 54 és o% 
New York ... 58 306 150 390 246 153 
BesteM .csece ° os 151 ee 87 
Baltimore ‘ 2 11 oe 69 57 7 
Philadelphia . 1 2 ae 20 2 3 
Milwaukee ... 138 98 40 33 oe “* 
Dul.-Superior.. 82 19 an oo O35 B22 
Buffalo ...... 1,364 ae ee oo S9G- 368 





























April May June 


$1.95 
1.90 
1.85 
1.80 
1.75 
1.70 
1.65 
1.60 
1.55 
1.50 
1.45 
1.40 
1.35 
1.30 


Movement of Wheat Prices 


July August September 


No. 1 Northern (Minneapolis) 


October Novemb Decemb 
3 1017 24]1 8 1522 29|5 12 19 26]3 10 17 24 31/7 14 21 28/4 11 18 25/2 9 16 23 30/6 13 2027] 4 11 18 25|1 





January 


No. 2 Dark Hard Winter (Kansas City) eecoseessseseeeccee 
No. 2 Soft Winter (St. Louis) i 
Chicago Active Future —— 


8 15 22 29] 5 12 19 26 


February March April 
5 12 19 26 9 16 23 


Corn #8 PRopuCTS | 
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Memphis.—Corn meal is quiet but 
steady, and the range is not so wide. 
On April 23 cream was offered at $3.50@ 
3.65. The flood conditions are seriously 
affecting shipments to what is usually 
the best territory for this market, but 
it is expected relief measures will cause 
consumption to be normal, as it is better 
as a rule while the necessity of economy 
is so great. Local stocks are light, and 
buying is only of small lots. 


St. Louis.—Receipts of corn light and 
market firm. Rather fair demand, buy- 
ing being both local and for shipping 
account, although the latter would be 
much broader but for the flood condi- 
tions. Receipts last week were 104 cars, 
against 173 in the previous week. Cash 
prices, April 23: No. 2 yellow, 78¢ bu; 
No. 8 yellow, 77c; No. 4 yellow, 783@ 
74c; No. 5 yellow, 724,c; No. 6 yellow, 
71c. 

New Orleans.—Demand for corn was 
fair last week, but export shipments fell 
to 6,909 bus, most of which were taken 
by Havana. Quotations, April 21: No 
2 yellow 97c bu, No. 3 96c; No. 2 white 
97, No. 3 96c for the local trade, and 
in bulk, for export, 6c less. Yellow 
chops were quoted at $1.80 per 100 lbs; 
hominy feed, $1.65; standard meal, $1.75. 


Kansas City—Receipts of corn were 
extremely light last week, and not suf- 
ficient for the demand. Inquiry was 
good, and better sales might have de- 
veloped had there been larger offerings 
from the country. Quotations, April 23: 
white, No. 2 74@76¥%c bu, No. 3 714%4@ 
75c, No. 4 68@72'4c; yellow, No. 2 771, 
@79c, No. 3 75%,@77%c, No. 4 724%,@ 

754%4c; mixed, No. 2 74@76¥%,c, No. 3 

714,@75c, No. 4 68@72',c; cream meal, 
basis cotton 24’s, $3.60@3.65 bbl; corn 
bran, $26 ton; hominy feed, $26. 


Atlanta.—Though a few orders for ad- 
vance needs are coming in from larger 
buyers, most of the new business con- 
tinues to be for immediate needs, with 
orders comparatively small. Collections 
are practically normal again. Prices 
are slightly stronger. Quotations, April 
23, f.o.b., Atlanta: No. 2 white $1.02 bu, 
No. 3 white $1.01; No. 2 yellow $1.02, 
No. 3 yellow $1.01. 


Nashville——Improvement was noted in 
inquiry for corn last week, though vol- 
ume of business was moderate. Re- 
ceipts were light. The Mississippi and 
Ohio river flood conditions affected 
movement, farmers being unable to mar- 
ket their corn. The market was sharply 
higher. Quotations, April 23: No. 2 
white 82@84c bu, No. 3 white 80@8Ic; 
No. 2 yellow 84@86c, No. 3 yellow 83 
@84c. A fair demand prevails for corn 
meal, with the market steady to a shade 
higher. Degerminated cream meal, April 
23, was quoted at $1.75@1.95 per 100 
Ibs, basis 96-lb cloth bags. Hominy 
feed is in good demand at $29@30 ton. 


Chicago.—Cash corn was rather drag- 
gy last week. Receipts were moderate, 
and demand slow. No. 4 mixed was 
quoted at 68@691%4c bu, No. 6 mixed 
66, @67c; No. 3 yellow 70@74c, No. 4 
yellow 69@69'%4c, No. 5 yellow 67\%,c, 
No. 6 yellow 664,@67c; No. 4 white 69c, 
No. 5 white 67c. 

Minneapolis—A good general inquiry 
is reported for cash corn. Pacific Coast 
buyers are still in the market. Sellers 
here say they would have no difficulty in 
selling 100,000 bus, had they that quan- 
tity to offer. Cash prices are very firm, 
compared with the option. No. 3 yellow 
is held at 1@2c bu over the Chicago 
May, and No. 4 yellow, May price to Ic 
over; the lower grades at 2c bu under 
for each grade, and mixed corn at 2c 
under yellow. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending April 
23 was 70%2@74c; the closing price on 
April 25 was 724%2@73%ec. White corn 
meal was quoted at Minneapolis on 
April 26 at $4.40@4.60 per 200 Ibs, and 
yellow at $4.40@4.50. 


Milwaukee.—There was an advance of 
1@2c bu in cash corn prices last week, 
which was exactly in line with a similar 
advance in rye, oats and barley. Offer- 
ings continued small, while there was a 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


good demand, especially for fresh shelled. 
The quality remains indifferent. Re- 
ceipts were 34 cars, against 33 in the 
previous week and 13 a year ago. Clos- 
ing quotations, April 23: No. 4 yellow, 
69@72c bu; No. 4 white, 68@71c; No. 
4 mixed, 67@70c. 

San Francisco—Corn is _ stronger. 
Eastern is ruling, with no California or 
foreign offered. Quotations, April 22: 
eastern No. 2 yellow, bulk, $1.87 per 100 
Ibs; eastern No. 2 Kafir and milo, bulk, 
$1.55@1.60; California milo and Egyp- 
tian corn, $1.85 and $2.15, respectively. 

Buffalo.—Active demand exists for all 
grades of corn. Receipts are light. 
Practically all offerings went direct to 
mills last week. 

Boston.—Hominy feed was quiet at 
$32.50@33 ton, in 100-lb sacks, on April 
23; gluten feed unchanged at $36.75; 
gluten meal $48.50. Granulated yellow 
corn meal was in fair demand and held 
steady at $2.25, with bolted yellow at 
$2.20 and feeding meal and cracked corn 
at $1.85, all in 100-Ib sacks. Old No. 2 
yellow corn for shipment all-rail was 
quoted at 93@94c bu; old No. 3, 91@ 
92c; new No. 2 yellow, 92@94c; old 
No. 3, 89@9lc. 

Pittsburgh.—Corn was firm last week, 
with some _ good-sized bookings for 
prompt shipment being made. Corn meal 
sales were nominal at $1.95@2.10 per 100 
Ibs for fancy grades. Quotations, April 
23: No. 2 yellow, shelled, 821,@83c bu; 
No. 3 yellow, shelled, 791/4,@80c. 

Philadelphia.—There is practically no 
business being transacted in corn, and 
quotations are omitted. Demand for 
corn products is only moderate, but of- 
ferings are light and the market is firm- 
er. Quotations, April 23, in 100-lb 
sacks: kiln-dried granulated yellow and 
white meal, fancy, $2.35@2.40; white 
cream meal, fancy, $2.35@2.40; pearl 
hominy and grits, $2.35@2.40. 


Milwaukee.—It is almost pore 
to do business in rye flour, especially 
since the latest advance in the cash and 
option market. Buyers appear interest- 
ed, but only when they are able to ob- 
tain concessions, and Wisconsin interior 
mills are not granting any. Dollar rye 
is not to the liking of bulk buyers, and 
with the market consistently above this 
mark, the flour necessarily demands a 
price that is out of line. However, mills 
in this territory have some long stand- 
ing contracts and season orders which 
enable them to operate at a fair rate, 
making it unnecessary to meet demands 
for concessions. Nominal quotations, 
April 23: pure white $5.80@5.90 bbl, 
pure medium $5.15@5.30, and pure dark 
$4.05@4.35, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Duluth—The rye mill found outside 
interest limited last week, with the re- 
sult that business was light and _ scat- 
tered. Sales could only be made in 
small amounts in split cars of wheat 
flour for immediate or near-by delivery. 
Most of the local rye stock is sold and 
being shipped out, with market under- 
tone hardening and prices advancing. 
Quotations, April 23, in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., mill: pure white, $5.70 bbl; No. 2 
straight, $5.30; No. 3 dark, $3.70; No. 
5 blend, $5.95; No. 8 rye, $4.85. 

Chicago.—Shipping directions on rye 
flour are better, and the local output 
totaled 8,000 bbls last week, compared 
with 6,000 the preceding one. New busi- 
ness continues of moderate proportions. 
Scattered single cars are being disposed 
of, but no buyer is anticipating his needs. 
White was quoted, April 23, at $5.60@ 
5.75 bbl, jute, medium $5. 20@5. 30, and 
dark $3.75@4.20. 


Minneapolis.—Local rye millers claim 
to be doing little or no business. Re- 
ported sales in the East are far below 
the local basis. Pure white flour is held 
at $5.35@5.90 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, pure 


‘medium at $4.95@5.30, and pure dark at 


$3.50@4.25, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 10,208 bbls flour, compared with 
14,340, made by five mills, in the pre- 
vious week. 

New York.—There 


were moderate 


sales of rye flour, and interest was spot- 
ty. White patent flour, in jutes, April 
23, was quoted at $6.15@6.25 bbl. 

Boston.—A quiet demand exists for 
rye flour, with prices fairly steady. Rye 
meal is quiet, but firm, with dark rye 
dull and easy. Quotations, April 23: 
white patents, $6.35@6.60 bbl; standard 
patents, $6.20@6.45; rye meal, $5.20@ 

35; dark rye, $4.85@4.90. 

Baltimore.—A car of medium white 
rye flour was sold here early last week 
at $5.75 bbl, cotton. Quotations, April 
23: white patent $6@6.25, dark $4.25@ 
4.50, in cotton. 

Philadelphia.—Rye flour is quiet and 
unchanged. Offerings are only moderate. 
Quotations, April 23, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, $6.35@6.75 for 
white, $6@6.25 for medium, and $5.75@ 
6 for dark. 

Buffalo.—Some demand exists for No. 
2 Michigan rye, with no spot offerings. 
Demand for rye flour is slack, and prices 
are unchanged, Quotations, April 23: 
choice white patents, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
mill, $6@6.10 bbl; dark, $4.40@4.50. 

Pittsburgh.—Sales of rye flour con- 
tinued rather light last week. Stocks in 
the hands of bakers are said to be rather 
plentiful. Prices are unchanged. Quo- 
tations, April 23: white $5.75@6.25 bbl, 
medium $5@5.50, and dark $4@4.25, cot- 
ton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

Toronto.—The rye flour market shows 
little change. Production is light, and 
supplies are not very plentiful. On April 
23 the quotation was unchanged, namely, 
$6.20 bbl, in two 98-lb jute bags, car 
lots, delivered, Ontario points; less than 
car lots at same prices, but the terms 
are f.o.b., point of shipment. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis.— Screenings are very 
scarce, but demand is limited. Senti- 
ment is perhaps a little stronger, though 
local mixers are not in the market. 
Prices unchanged for the week. For 25- 
to 380-lb screenings, $11.50@12 ton is 
asked. Canadian screenings are held at 
$7, f.o.b., Port Arthur or Fort William. 

Toronto.—The movement of screenings 
has not improved, and the supply is still 
scarce. The price has not changed. Re- 
cleaned standard screenings on April 23 
were quoted at $26@28 ton, car lots, de- 
livered, Ontario points, according to 
freights. 

W innipeg.—There was little or no de- 
mand for screenings last week. The 
usual buyers were off the market entire- 
ly, and there were no offerings. On 
April 23 brokers’ quotations were $3 ton 
for refuse screenings, while the latest 
quotation at which sales were made is 
$6.50@7 for refuse, and $20 for re- 
cleaned standards, on track. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—The dried buttermilk mar- 
ket has a firmer undertone, although 
there has been but little change in 
prices. An exceptionally good demand 
is reported. Quotation, April 23, 9% 
@10c |b, in 100-lb bags. Dry skim milk 
is increasing in favor with manufacturers 
of feeds, and demand is good at 9@9%c 
Ib, in paper lined barrels. 


i? THE BuckWHEAT i Marker | T | 


Buffalo.—Buckwheat is held above 
buyers’ views, and there is no business 
being done. Quotations, April 23, $1.95 
@2 per 100 lbs. 

Philadelphia.—With the approach of 
warm weather there is but little demand 
for buckwheat flour, and the market is 
barely steady. Offerings, while light, are 
ample. Quotation, April 23, $3.50@3.75 
per 98-lb cotton sack. 

Milwaukee.— The buckwheat market 
underwent an unusual experience last 
week. While receipts fell off, demand 
quickened perceptibly, although it was 
not broad. Nominal quotations, April 
23, per 100 Ibs: silver hull $2@2.15, and 
Japanese $2.10@2.20, all subject to dock- 
age. 

Toronto.—Buckwheat supplies are ex- 
tremely scarce, and demand light. On 
April 23 a nominal quotation was 75c bu, 
Ontario shipping points. 
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M dindapelle Conditions remain about 
unchanged in linseed meal. Prices at 
Minneapolis, Toledo and Buffalo are the 
same as a week ago, an advance, how- 
ever, being noted at Chicago. Shipping 
directions continue heavy. Meal is priced 
at Minneapolis at $48@48.50 ton, $50 at 
Chicago, and $47.50 at Toledo and Buf- 
falo. The cake market is about un- 
changed from a week ago. Cake, for 
April shipment, is offered at $38 ton, 
f.a.s.. New York; May-August, $37.50. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis -——Duluth 


Track Toarr. Track May 
«8B. 23% 


SD DS HO bo bo tO 


g 2.20% 
2.20% 2.23% 

% 2.21% 

%% 2.21% p 


April 
April 2 
April 21.. 2.2 
April 22.. 2 
April 23 
April 25. 3 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1926, 
to April 23, 1927, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
fonenaeranen o> 7-Shipments— 
1926-27 1925-26 1926-27 1925-26 
7,479 9,067 1,867 2,404 
7,318 8,760 5,541 7,671 


ror 
Ke: 


> DO DO bo bo bo 
P4 


. 
b 


Cobo toe 


222 


Minneapolis .. 
Duluth 

Totals 14,797 17,827 7,408 10,075 

Duluth.—Light interest and narrow 
trading conditions were outstanding fea- 
tures in the futures market up to April 
20. Later developments quickened in- 
terest. Talk of decreased acreage seed- 
ed to flaxseed in the Northwest this 
spring served to stimulate better sup- 
port. Most transactions were of a hedg- 
ing character and changing of May to 
July at a difference in favor of the lat- 
ter. Last week the list recorded net 
mixed gains of 14,@1%c bu. Because 
of lighter receipts, cash trade slowed 
up. Crushers picked up the limited 
choice offerings, and elevators the sur- 
plus. The old basis still holds, No. 1 
spot being quoted at May price to 4c 
over; arrive, the May price. Rail ship- 
ments continue; no boat loadings have 
been made. Stocks have decreased 
slightly. 

Milwaukee.—While nominal asking 
limits on linseed meal are about un- 
changed, a somewhat easier situation 
has developed through the influence of 
resellers’ activities. Demand is only fair, 
but offerings are being held within close 
limits and mills are still sold well ahead, 
the bulk being for shipment after May 
1. Resellers have had scattered cars to 
sell for quick shipment, and shaded 
prices somewhat to facilitate movement. 
Nominal quotation, April 23, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, $49.50@50 ton. 

Chicago.—Flaxseed continues firm, 
and demand is good for the light offer- 
ings. Most crushers here are sold up 
for May, and have little linseed meal to 
offer, it being quoted, April 23, at $49 
@49.50 ton, Chicago. 

Winnipeg.—Demand for linseed oil 
cake and meal continues good, and mills 
find a ready sale for all they produce. 
Prices are steady. Quotations, April 23: 
oil cake, in bags, $41 ton, and meal $43. 
Crushing interests continue to neglect 
flaxseed. Considerable spreading opera- 
tions were in evidence last week between 
Winnipeg and Duluth, with the result 
that prices strengthened. This grain 
closed, April 23, at $1.93 bu, basis in 
store, Fort William or Port Arthur. 

Buffalo.—Linseed meal offerings con- 
tinue light. Demand is active. Quota- 
tions, April 23: 34 per cent, spot, $46@ 
47 ton for May delivery; 32 per cent, 
$44.50. 

Pittsburgh.—Flaxseed_ receipts were 
light, with demand rather brisk, last 
week. Linseed meal was quoted, April 
23, at $50.20 ton. 

Boston.—Linseed meal was firm, last 
week, with Buffalo shippers offering 34 
per cent, April 23, in a limited way for 
prompt and April shipment at $51.70 
ton, in 100-lb sacks, Boston points, with 
first half May at $51.20 and last half 
May at $50.70. Buffalo offered 32 per 
cent at $49.70 for prompt and May ship- 
ment, Boston points. Mill offerings were 
light. Edgewater offered 32 per cent 
meal. at $48@50, in 100-lb sacks, 45-day 
shipment. 
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CHICAGO 


The flour market was slightly improved 
last week, caused by the upturn in wheat, 
there being more buyers, although sales 
were principally in small amounts. The 
improved inquiry, however, offers en- 
couragement for better sales if the mar- 
ket remains steady. 

Spring Wheat Flour—tThe stronger 
market brought better business on estab- 
lished brands with the family trade. 
Smaller bakers also took on moderate 
quantities. Other factors were only will- 
ing to book more flour at old prices, 
but mills would not shade values after 
the advance. Shipping directions are in- 
creasing, due to pressure brought by 
mills on buyers to clean up old orders. 

Hard Winter Flour.—Sales showed lit- 
tle improvement, bakers not buying to 
any extent, as many describe their busi- 
ness as very unsatisfactory. Most of 
them covered their requirements some 
months ago, and find present supplies 
ample. Directions are only fair. 

Soft Winter Flour—aA better inquiry 
developed last week, and while only a 
few sales of fair size were recorded, 
there were more smaller bookings. 
Cracker and pie bakers are displaying 
more interest, which is very encourag- 
ing. An even better business would have 
been done last week, had mills been will- 
ing to sell at old prices. 

Flour Prices.—Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98’s 
and clears in jute, April 23: spring top 
patent $6.80@7.25 bbl, standard patent 
$6.50@6.85, first clear $5.60@6, second 
clear $4.25@4.75; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.50@6.90, 95 per cent patent $6.15 
@6.50, straight $6@6.30, first clear $5.25 
@5.80; soft winter short patent $5.90@ 
6.40, standard patent $5.65@6.10, straight 
$5.50@5.90, first clear $5.20@5.50. 

Durwm.—There has been no change in 
the semolina market. Demand is light, 
and sales widely scattered. Directions 
are fair. No. 2 semolina was quoted, 
April 3, at 44%2@4%c lb, bulk; stand- 
ard semolina, 444,@4%%c; No. 3 semolina, 
3%@4%%4c; durum patent, 4@44c; spe- 
cial grade, 4@44e. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Apeth B7sSE 6c cccadsrsces 34,000 85 
Previous week .......+++- 32,000 80 
FORE BD. des cee Fee ec renees 34,000 85 
TWO YO@RS AFO ..cccccccce 31,000 77 


STARTS NEW FEED UNIT 


Chapin & Co., Chicago, manufacturers 
of mixed feeds, started their new poultry 
unit at Hammond, Ind., on April 22. 
This concern has been manufacturing 
high grade dairy feeds for many years, 
and now will also market a full line of 
poultry feeds. The new unit is fully 
equipped with modern machinery. 

NOTES 

Robert Nicolai, of the Bartlett-Frazier 
Co., Minneapolis, was here last week. 

H. Whitten, of Hallet & Carey, grain, 
Minneapolis, spent most of last week in 
Chicago. 

The graduation exercises of the Ameri- 
can Institute School of Baking took 
place on April 21. 

C. B. Rogers, secretary of the Van 
Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis, was 
in Chicago April 18. 

B. A. Eckhart, president of the B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., spent a few days 
in New York last week. 

A. L. Jacobson, general manager of 
the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kan- 
Sas, was in Chicago April 23. 


The daylight savings ordinance became 
effective in Chicago on April 24, and will 
remain in force until Sept. 25. 


John J. Vanier, secretary and man- 
ager of the Weber Flour Mills Co., Sa- 
lina, Kansas, was here last week. 

J. R. Mathewson, federal grain super- 
visor, Minneapolis, was at the local offices 
of the Grain Futures Administration last 
week, 

L. N. Perrin, Chicago, wheat buyer 
for the Washburn Crosby Co., has re- 
turned from a month’s vacation at 
Biloxi, Miss. 


The Chicago offices of the Southwest- 
ern Milling Co., Inc., will be moved from 
suite 1704-1706 to 1560-1562 in the Con- 
way Building, April 30. 

L. J. Weitzman, of the Weitzman 
Milling Co., left the evening of April 18 
with Mayor William Hale Thompson’s 
deep waterway party to New Orleans. 
He will be gone about two weeks. 


Grant C. De Groat, Chicago, central 
states sales manager for the Southwest- 
ern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, who 
broke his arm in an automobile accident 
some weeks ago, expects to be back at 
his office late this month. 


H. S. Helm, of the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, and George P. 
Urban, of the George Urban Milling 
Co., Buffalo, visited the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation offices at Chicago last 
week, They are both directors of that 
body. 

E. S. Wagner, traffic director of the 
Millers’ National Federation, is in Wash- 
ington, D. C., to participate in an oral 
argument before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the matter per- 
taining to allowance of certain milling- 
in-transit privileges. 

F. A. Ruenitz, president of the Spring- 
field (Minn.) Milling Co., Inc., visited 
his local representative, Charles H. Mey- 
er, on April 21. He was returning from 
a two weeks’ business trip to the East, 
and had spent several days with his 
Pittsburgh representative, Harry C. May. 


H. L. Beecher, president of the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., was 
in Chicago April 20, conferring with A. 
P. Husband, secretary of the Millers’ 
National Federation. Mr. Beecher will 
be installed as chairman of the board of 
the Federation at its Silver Jubilee to 
be held in Chicago on May 19-20. 


Sydney Anderson, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, following 
a meeting of the executive committee, 
left for Kansas City to attend the meet- 
ing of the Southwestern Millers’ League. 
A. P. Husband, secretary, attended the 
annual meeting of the Ohio Millers’ State 
Association at Columbus on April 21. 


It is reported that the Donahue-Strat- 
ton Co., Milwaukee, has taken over the 
Santa Fe and C elevators at Chicago 
from the Armour Grain Co., and that K. 
R. Froedtert, president of the Froedtert 
Grain & Malting Co., Milwaukee, is to 
take over the Illinois Central elevator 
here. It is also stated that northwestern 
grain interests are negotiating for the 
big North Western house at South Chi- 
cago. 


Clarence Woolman, of the Hales & 
Hunter Co., feed manufacturer, who re- 
turned April 20 from a two weeks’ trip 
through New England and eastern and 
southeastern territory, said there would 
be an increase of at least 25 per cent in 
the number of chickens raised in the 
East this year. He was surprised to 
see so many big commercial egg farms 
around the big cities in the East, where 
they are marketing eggs every month in 
the year. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MILWAUKEE 


Beyond the usual run of small lot 
sales to meet consumptive requirements 
of small consumers, business in the flour 
market last week was listless. The re- 
luctance of customers to furnish ship- 
ping instructions is as pronounced as 
before. The effect of the advance in 
wheat was merely to stiffen the adher- 
ence to asking limits. Nominal quota- 
tions, April 23: fancy city brands hard 
spring wheat patent $7.10@7.45_ bbl, 
straight $6.85@7.15, first clear $6.05@ 
6.20, and second clear $4.50@4.75, in 98- 
lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwau- 
kee. 

Asking limits were increased 5@10c 
bbl by southwestern mills as the result 
of the stronger wheat market, but it had 
little effect on business. Only those in 
dire need of fresh supplies made pur- 
chases. However, some reported an im- 
provement in shipping directions. The 
trade seems to have little or no confi- 
dence in prices and, despite the flurry 
of bullish excitement last week, senti- 
ment remains bearish. Nominal quota- 
tions, April 23: fancy brands hard win- 
ter wheat patent $6.80@7.05 bbl, straight 
$6.60@6.80, and first clear $5.50@5.80, 
in 98-lb cottons. 

NOTES 

More than 3,000,000 bus grain were 
shipped from Milwaukee last week, fol- 
lowing the formal opening of navigation. 
Of the total, 300,000 bus were wheat. 

Charles J. Kremer, for the past 10 
years bakery inspector for the state dairy 
and food commission of Wisconsin, has 
been appointed as head of the depart- 
ment for the unexpired term ending the 
first Monday in February, 1929. He is 
a practical baker, and his administra- 
tion of the bakery division of the office 
over which he now presides has been 
highly commended, locally and nation- 
ally. 

L. E,. Meyer. 





Vancouver Elevator Leases 

WiynireG, Man.—A dispatch from Ot- 
tawa states that, under the leases ar- 
ranged by the Vancouver Board of Har- 
bor Commissioners, No. 2 elevator at 
that port comes under the control of 
the Alberta wheat pool for two years, at 
a yearly rental of $100,000. No. 1 ele- 
vator, it is stated, has been leased to 
the James Stewart grain interests for 
20 years at $145,000 per year. The rent- 
als are subject to revision every five 
years. The report also states that pro- 
vision is made in the leases to the effect 
that if the elevators handle over 10,000,- 
000 bus grain, the commission will get, 
in addition to the agreed rental, one 
tenth of 1 cent bu on the excess han- 
dling. 


LEON A. MARKS WILL MAKE 
SHEBOYGAN HEADQUARTERS 


Cuicaco, Itx., April 26.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Leon A. Marks, who has been 
in charge of sales of mill products for 
the Konrad Schreier Co., Sheboygan, 
Wis., will close his Chicago offices May 2, 
to make his headquarters at Sheboygan, 
where he will take complete charge of 
all sales for this company. 

The Konrad Schreier Co. makes whole 
wheat flour and brawnite, a bread build- 
er, and also a full line of carbonated 
beverages and fountain supplies. Mr. 
Marks is well qualified for his new posi- 
tion, because of his previous experience 
and unusual activity in the milling busi- 
ness during the past 15 months. He 
formerly was sales counselor for the La 
Salle Extension University, and has 
trained sales organizations in various 
fields. He is known as a sales expert 
throughout. the country. 

Mr. Marks has many warm friends in 
the flour trade, and especially in Chicago, 
where he has been extremely active in 
the Chicago Flour Club, having been a 
valuable member of the club’s entertain- 
ment committee. 








Buffalo Arrivals 
Burrato, N. Y.—A long string of boats 
pulled into this port last week. Cargoes 
totaled over 15,000,000 bus. 





For the first time in the history of 
Alberta, alfalfa seed is being shipped to 
Denmark from that province. 








SOUTHWEST GRANTED 
LOWER WHEAT RATE 


Wasuineton, D, C.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has upheld the 
request of southwestern interests for 
equalization of rates on wheat and flour 
from Kansas City and Minneapolis to 
eastern points. 

This case was brought by the South- 
western Millers’ League, attacking the 
proportional rates on wheat and flour 
from Kansas City, Leavenworth, Atchi- 
son, St. Joseph and Omaha, commonly 
called Missouri River cities, when orig- 
inating beyond and destined to Indiana, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia and 
Kentucky, and points taking the same 
rates or basing thereon. The case was 
filed late in 1923. Hearings were held by 
Examiner John T. Money, in Kansas 
City, March 3, 4 and 5, 1924. 

The southwestern interests contended 
that the carriers unduly preferred their 
competitors at Minneapolis by according 
them lower proportional rates generally 
on wheat and flour to points in C. F. A. 
territory than the carriers contemporane- 
ously maintained on the same commodi- 
ties from the Missouri River cities to 
the same destination points. They also 
contended that the present rates from 
Missouri River cities were unjust and 
unreasonable. 

The carriers defended the lower rates 
from Minneapolis on the ground that 
these were compelled by water competi- 
tion. The Southwest maintained that the 
water competition was mythical. 

E. H. Hogueland, commerce counsel of 
the Southwestern Millers’ League, han- 
dled the case for the southwestern in- 
terests. 


LARGE TERMINAL WILL BE 
BUILT IN BUFFALO HARBOR 


Burrato, N. Y., April 26.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Terminals & Transpor- 
tation Corporation of America has been 
formed and will erect in the outer Buf- 
falo harbor a terminal with 2,250,000 
square feet dock space and 3,520,000 
cubic feet of storage and handling space. 
These facilities will not be completed un- 
til next year, but the water transporta- 
tion service of the corporation will util- 
ize existing docks at Buffalo. The com- 
pany is capitalized at $20,000,000. A. 
Miller McDougall, Duluth, Minn., will be 
president. 








GRAIN SHIPPING SEASON IS 
WELL STARTED AT DULUTH 


Dututu, Mrinn.—The grain shipping 
season opened in earnest early last week 
with the arrival of many boats from the 
lower lakes. Shipments aggregated about 
8,000,000 bus. Wheat and rye made up 
the largest part, with oats coming next. 

In the demand for vessel space, Mont- 
real tonnage is leading, and 9%4c bu on 
wheat and 9%4c on rye are the ruling 
rates. For Buffalo tonnage 2c is all that 
wheat shippers are bidding, and vessel 
men are threatening to boycott grain 
cargoes unless they get better figures. 

Package freight boats are actively op- 
erating, and for the present are kept 
busy carrying the accumulations of flour 
and feed. They have not yet come into 
the grain trade, and the large wild boats 
are getting all the business. 





Fort William Shipments 

Toronto, Ont.—On April 16, when 
navigation opened at Fort William, ships 
departed carrying over 8,000,000 bus 
wheat. This is probably the largest sin- 
gle day’s shipment of wheat out of one 
port of which there is any record. In- 
deed, such volume would make a busy 
week for most grain ports. While Can- 
ada is making records of this kind it 
may be well to note that in future vastly 
greater things will be done in the grain 
trade of this country. With the opening 
of new farming areas in the West as 
rapidly as is now the case, this country 
should show a large increase in its pro- 
duction of wheat in the next few years. 
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TIPTON 8. BLISH 

The older men in the industry are 
passing away, and the realization of it 
brings a sense of sadness and of loss. 
In these recent years of many changes 
in the business of milling, their names 
are linked with a former period of 
greater stability, simpler methods and 
more assured profits in the industry. 
They bridge the space between the old 
and new order of things, and the stabil- 
izing influence of their experience and 
judgment is needed. 

One wishes that it were possible to 
stay the hand of death, that old friends, 
tried and true, who have been an honor 
and bulwark to milling, might be spared. 
It is with difficulty that one gives up 
such friendships and the comfort, satis- 
faction and sustaining influence derived 
from their companionship and the wealth 
of their experience. 

The name and family of Blish were 
first connected with this industry in co- 
lonial days. The connection has been 
one of which every miller has been proud. 
Tipton S. Blish was the last of the name 
with which the present generation of 
millers has any associations. Under the 
management of his older brother, Meedy 
S., who died some years ago, and Tipton, 
the business of the Blish Milling Co. 
was advanced to one of considerable im- 
portance in both domestic and export 
markets. 

Tip Blish was public-spirited, and al- 
ways took an active interest in the larger 
affairs of the industry. He had just 
been elected to the highest office in the 
gift of the millers as president of the 
Millers’ National Federation when the 
change in its organization took place 
and he surrendered the presidency to 
become chairman of the board of direc- 
tors. In doing this he showed such a 
fine grace and spirit of helpfulness that 
he deserves a special place in the grate- 
ful memory of millers. 

He was known, respected and loved 
by millers all over the country. He had 
a poised, deliberate and judicial quality 
of mind, capable of suspended judg- 
ment, and was slow and careful to act, 
that no unfairness or injustice should be 
done other millers or interests. He al- 
ways tried to look on all sides of any 
milling problem; could analyze it and 
put his finger on the sore spot. He was 
distinguished not only for his success in 
the business but by the soundness of his 
business judgment. 

He was devoted to his family and 
friends. He had a certain genius for 
friendship, with an unfailing courtesy, 
friendliness and consideration for oth- 
ers. He liked people, and people liked 
him. Mild and gentle in manner, and of 
a winning personality, there was a forth- 
right straightforwardness and sincerity 
about him which won admiration. His 
death is a loss to which his friends will 
find it hard to be reconciled. 


TOLEDO 


Last week was without especial fea- 
ture in milling in this section. Every- 
thing was quiet,—the wheat market, 
sales, directions on old bookings and the 
movement of wheat. There was not a 
thing to distinguish the week from many 
other recent ones. Some flour is being 
sold daily to established trade, in com- 
paratively small amounts, for near-by 
needs and shipment, and the rate of 
operation at about half capacity, or less, 
is being maintained. 

While there is nothing particularly 
stimulating about the business, nothing 
to cause enthusiasm, yet it is on a 
healthy basis. Buying is careful and 
conservative. There has been an under- 
lying fear in nearly all channels of the 
trade, among farmers, millers and buy- 
ers, that prices might work to a lower 
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basis with the approach of the new crop 
and with liquidation on the old. 

Cash wheat is in a somewhat stronger 
position, but millers are rather indiffer- 


ent buyers. Many of them still have 
ample stocks on hand, and the flour de- 
mand does not justify any different atti- 
tude. There is no indication of any 
probable scarcity of red wheat before 
the new crop becomes available. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, April 22, at $6.25@ 
6.30 bbl, and local springs at $7.60, in 
98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 50,- 
500 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 





Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

AGT 29<BB ccccccccccccccs 35,600 75 
Previous week . --- 839,300 78 
Year ago ...... -. 32,500 69 
TWO years ABO ......see0% 26,000 54 
Three years ago .......+.:. 30,100 65 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 

Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aprll 2788 .cvcces 72,000 34,060 47 
Previous week .... 47,160 31,874 67 
SOO? BOO scvvesccs 42,060 17,285 41 
Two years ago..... 67,800 28,960 43 
Three years ago... 93,960 45,467 48 


E. L. SOUTHWORTH DIES 


E. L. Southworth, head of Southworth 
& Co., grain and seed, Toledo, died at 
his home April 19, at the age of 79. 
Mr. Southworth had not been active in 
the business for some years, and it will 
be continued under the same style and 
management as heretofore, with Kenton 
Keilholtz at its head. 

Mr. Keilholtz, who started with Mr. 
Southworth as office boy, is named as 
executor of the will, and is the chief 
beneficiary of the estate, valued at ap- 
proximately $250,000, although there are 
many other bequests. Mrs. Southworth 
died a year and a half ago, and there 
are no children. 

A personal fund of $66,000 provides 
bequests to several employees of the 
firm. Charles Keilholtz and John Lus- 
comb, Jr., are each given a one fifth in- 
terest in the business. Eight different 
hospitals and charitable institutions are 
left $5,000 each. There are other minor 
bequests. Mr. Southworth was highly 
regarded by all who knew him, and was 
sincerely loved by all members of the 
trade; he had come to be known as the 
“dean of the grain trade” by virtue of 
his age and long connection, and for 
many years has been affectionately called 
“the grand old man” by all his friends. 
He was a man of unusual qualities and 
exceptional mentality. 


NOTES 


David and Harold Anderson, of the 
National Milling Co., were in New York 
last week. 

F. E. Barker, formerly of the Carr 
Milling Co., Hamilton, Ohio, called at 
this office April 19. 

Louis A. Mennel, of the Mennel Mill- 
ing Co., returned last week from a 
month’s visit to California. 

The Toledo plant of the Northwestern 
Elevator & Mill Co. was closed last week 
to allow the installation of a new elec- 
tric motor. 

A. Laird Goodman, flour and feed bro- 
ker, Detroit, has moved his office to 612 
Coe Terminal Warehouse, at Tenth and 
Fort streets, which is a better location 
and offers improved facilities. 

Howard D. Jewett, Ohio representa- 
tive for the Weber Flour Mills Co., Sa- 


lina, Kansas, was in northern Ohio call- 
ing on the trade last week. Mr. Jewett 
joined the Weber organization last No- 
vember. 

The P. J. Harsha Milling Co., Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, is entering the gasoline 
business, building a modern bulk station 
adjacent to its mill property. It expects 
to have several substations in various 
parts of the city. 

Among millers of this section attend- 
ing the meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion in Chicago last week were B. W. 
Marr, of the Gwinn Milling Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Mark N. Mennel, of the Men- 
nel Milling Co., and C. B. Jenkins, of 
the Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co., who 
recently returned from a trip around 
South America. 

Among millers attending the funeral 
of T. S. Blish, Seymour, Ind., on April 
21, were C. B. and Don B. Jenkins, of 
the Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co., John 
F. Russell and C. S. Lanham, of the 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind; 
C. B. Riley, secretary of the Indiana 
Millers’ Association; H. C. Scearce, for- 
mer president of the Indiana Millers’ 
Association; Carl W. Sims, Sims Milling 
Co., Frankfort, Ind; W. W. Suckow, 
Suckow Milling Co., Franklin, Ind; W. 
L. Sparks, of the Sparks Milling Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind., and W. H. Wiggin, 
of The Northwestern Miller, Toledo. 


EVANSVILLE 


The general trend of milling business 
last week was not improved. Dullness 
was reported in new orders, but ship- 
ping instructions were plentiful on past 
due orders. Flood conditions in the 
South had much to do with the trade. 
Quotations, April 23, for soft winter 
wheat flour, f.o.b., Evansville, 98-lb sacks, 
carload lots: best patent $7.50 bbl, 
straights $6.50; Kansas hard, $7. These 
quotations show a slight recession from 
the week previous, Clears in jutes, first 
$6, second $5.75. 

W. W. Ross. 


NASHVILLE 


A satisfactory demand for flour from 
the Southeast was reported by mills last 
week. The volume of current sales was 
sustained on about the same level as for 
previous weeks, while an increase was 
shown in shipments. Specifications on 
old contracts continue in good volume. 
Buyers are purchasing in small quan- 
tities as a rule. Business is at times 
spotted. 

Southeastern flour sales during April 
have been consistently increasing over 
the corresponding time the past two 
years, and last week exceeded the 1924 
business. Indications are that aggregate 
shipments for this year will approach 
closely any former one. Mills have been 
running near two thirds capacity, and 
the movement of flour has been about 
the same as the production, with no ac- 
cumulation of burdensome stocks. 

Flour prices have shown small fluc- 
tuation in sympathy with wheat. Quota- 
tions, April 23: best soft winter wheat 
short patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio 
River stations, $8@8.25 bbl; standard 
patent, $7@7.25; straights, $6.75@7; 
first clears, $6@6.50. 

Business with rehandlers is fairly good, 
with purchases of Minnesota and west- 
ern flours being made in moderate quan- 
tities. Bakers are buying fairly well. 
Prices show little variation. Quotations, 
April 23: spring wheat first patent, 100- 
lb cottons, delivered at Nashville, $7.75 
@8.25 bbl; hard winter short patent 
$7.25@7.75; standard patents, 30@60c 
less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 17-23 ..... 155,220 101,982 65.7 
Previous week .. 159,720 100,640 63 

WORF ABO cscccee 154,620 81,696 52.8 


76,843 53.4 
91,466 46.3 


Two years ago... 143,820 
Three years ago.. 197,520 


NOTES 

W. E. Pecor, of the Meyer Milling Co., 

Springfield, Mo., was a recent visitor to 
important southern markets. 

R. H. McClelland, president of J. H. 

Wilkes & Co., flour and feed manufac- 

turers, who has been seriously ill for 











some weeks, is now able to be at his 
office. 

L. A. Puryear, former manager of 
the Mero Mills, Nashville, has become as- 
sociated with J. W. Colvert & Co. in the 
flour brokerage business here. Before 
coming to Nashville Mr. Puryear was 
manager and part owner of the Hardin 
(Ky.) Mill Co. 

Joun Lerrrr. 


ATLANTA 


Last week has witnessed a further de- 
cline in demand for flour. Brokers said 
business was as poor as it has been at 
any time this year. This lack of buying 
was contrary to expectations, for it had 
been thought that bakers would be enter- 
ing the market more actively because -of 
the lowness of their stocks and an im- 
provement in the inquiry from larger 
plants. A few scattered orders were 
booked by both bakers and jobbers, but 
they were for comparatively small lots 
and apparently for current needs only, 
no orders being reported for more than 
30 days. 

Shipping instructions on old contracts 
continued fairly brisk, and because of 
the lack of new business unfilled orders 
are being rapidly reduced. 

Average quotations by brokers are un- 
changed. Prices, f.o.b., Atlanta, April 
23: hard winter short patent, basis 98-lb 
cottons, $7.25@7.50 bbl, standard patent 
$6.95@7.30, straight patent $6.75@7.10; 
soft winter short patent $8@8.50, fancy 
$7.50@8, standard $7@7.50; spring short 
patent $7.75@8, standard $7.45@7.70, 
straight $7.25@7.50. Utah, Idaho, Ore- 
gon and Washington soft white wheat 
flour, $7.25@7.50. 

NOTES 

Bernard Evers, manager of the Ameri- 
can Bread Co., Nashville, Tenn., with 
Mrs. Evers, was a recent Atlanta visitor. 

Samuel E. Neuberger, who has been in 
the brokerage business at Birmingham, 
Ala, for four years, died last week, at 
the age of 67, of heart trouble. 

Sanford K. Bell, manager of the fer- 
tilizer department for Schoen Bros., At- 
lanta, died last week as the result of in- 
juries suffered when his automobile ex- 
ploded. 

The Juliette (Ga.) Milling Co. has 
started production in a new $200,000 
grist mill which the company construct- 
ed to replace the plant burned nearly a 
year ago. 

The Merchants’ Mill & Elevator Co., 
Laurel, Miss., of which W. L. Peck and 
N. S. Grubbs are owners, is contemplat- 
ing the early establishment of a new 
mill there. 

The chicken feed manufactured by the 
Memphis plant of the Quaker Oats Co. 
is now being distributed in Nashville and 
adjacent territory by the Dobson-Hicks 
Co., that city. 

Harotp F. Popwask1. 


NORFOLK 


Contrary to general expectation that 
flour prices would go lower, the market 
has stiffened, and the local trade is 
watching the possibility of further ad- 
vances. The firmer market has encour- 
aged buying to some extent, and better 
business has been reported for the week. 
Quotations, April 22: northwestern 
spring patents $7.75@8.25 bbl, second 
patents $7.40@7.60; top winter patents 
$6.70@6.85, second patents $6.35@6.45; 
Kansas top patents $6.60@6.70, second 
patents $6.30@6.40; Virginia and Mary- 
land flours, $6.10@6.25. 

Joseru A, Lestiz, Jr. 


NATIONAL MILLING CO. TO 
MAKE 1,500-BBL INCREASE 


Totepo, Oxnio, April 25.—(Special 
Telegram )—Announcement was made to- 
day that the National Milling Co., To- 
ledo, will increase the capacity of its 
mill here by 1,500 bbls, making a total 
daily capacity of 6,000. The seed de- 
partment will be removed to a second 
building. Flour bins will be installed 
so packing can be done in eight hours. 
L. I. Ziegler, milling engineer, formerly 
of Nordyke & Marmon, Inc., Indianapo- 
lis, is in Toledo in regard to this con- 
struction. 
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NORWAY CONSIDERS 
IMPORT DUTY PLAN 


Parliament Receives Government’s Proposal 
Intended to Replace Present System 
of Flour and Grain Monopoly 


Osto, Norway, April 5.—The Nor- 
wegian parliament has received the gov- 
ernment’s proposal in regard to the 
working of the “Korntrygd” (grain as- 
surance), which it is intended shall re- 
place the present government monopoly 
of flour and grain. The government 
proposes the following import duties: 
wheat, 77c per 100 kilos; wheat flour, 
$1.54 per 100 kilos, 

In order to make provision for 
“freight compensation,” the following ad- 
ditional rates are proposed: imported 
wheat, rye and barley, 27c per 100 kilos; 
ground products of wheat, suitable for 
human consumption, 43c; fine ground 
products of rye and barley, 48c. 

Taking these additional rates into con- 
sideration and basing home milled flour 
on an 80 per cent extraction, the home 
miller will have an advantage in duties 
paid amounting to 65c per 100 kilos. In 
other words, if 100 kilos of wheat flour 
are imported one must pay by way of 
import duty, and the latent protection 
brought about by the “freight compensa- 
tion,” 65c more than if the necessary 
amount of grain had been imported and 
ground in Norway. 

The object of the protective duty is 
to encourage Norwegian labor. It is es- 
timated that the Norwegian labor em- 
ployed in grinding this quantity of grain 
would amount to 26c per 100 kilos. If 
this is compared with the rate proposed, 
it will be seen how prohibitive is the 
protection. 

This proposal will be discussed and put 
to the vote in parliament immediately 
after the Easter holidays, the discus- 
sion commencing April 26. 

At present it is impossible to predict 
the final outcome. The government’s 
proposal, as outlined, only has a ma- 
jority of two votes out of 150, and these 
two are not considered absolutely sure. 
The establishment of the grain assur- 
ance has developed into a political af- 
fair, and the proposal put forward by 
the government can only materialize 
through a system of give and take. If 
the new arrangement is accepted it will 
make the importation of foreign milled 
wheat flour an impossibility. 





BAKERY APPRENTICES TOUR 

Giascow, Scortanp, April 4.—A num- 
ber of Scottish bakery students have 
left on a continental tour in the com- 
pany of G. Bruce Small, secretary of 
the Scottish Association of Master Bak- 
ers. This tour is the outcome of the 
bakery scholarships given under the 
scheme donated by Sir Alexander Grant, 
the principal of the firm of McVitie & 
Price, biscuit manufacturers, Edinburgh 
and London. Sir Alexander himself has 
risen from the ranks of apprentice bak- 
ers, and his scholarship scheme is de- 
signed to encourage the most promising 
young bakers to pursue their craft with 
zeal and to widen their horizon. For the 
purpose of the scholarships the Scottish 
Association of Master Bakers appoints 
trustees, who make awards to the lucky 
young men. 





BELFAST BAKERY SALE 
Betrast, Inetanp, April 8.—Thomp- 
son, Ltd., large bakery, Belfast, has ab- 
sorbed the firm of Tom Sterling, Ltd., 
baker and confectioner, which owned sev- 
eral shops in the city, together with a 
very well-equipped bakery. 





Wireless Communications 


Lonvon, Ene., April 8.—Another important connecting link with the out- 
posts of the British Empire has been inaugurated by the opening to the 
public of the Anglo-Australian beam telegraphic system. 


This system is called “Empiradio, 


marked “via Empiradio.” 


and all messages handed in have to be 
A message of over 300 words can be flashed from 


Grimsby to Melbourne in the space of a minute—a distance of 10,500 miles. 
The cost of an ordinary telegram, which can be handed in at any public tele- 
graph office, is 1s 8d per word, and a deferred press message can be sent 


for 3d per word. 


Hitherto the cost of a full rate message to Australia 


has been 2s 6d per word, and Is 3d deferred, so the new system will effect 
an enormous saving in cable charges to traders in the two countries. 

A similar direct and instantaneous wireless system was opened between 
Great Britain and Canada last October, and before the end of this year South 


Africa and India will be linked up in the same way. 


It is another triumph 


for Mr. Marconi and his company, through whose experiments and untiring 
energies the new system has been perfected. Still further wireless develop- 
ments are expected, for it is confidently predicted that commercial wireless 
telephony will be in operation between Australia and England within the next 


two years. 








GERMAN GRAIN EXCHANGES 
STUDY UNIFORM CONTRACT 


Hamsourc, Germany, March 26.—The 
Hamburg Fremdenblatt contains a re- 
port stating that, at the instigation of 
the Verband der Getreide und Futter- 
mittelvereinigungen Deutschlands (Union 
of Grain and Feedingstuff Associations 
in Germany), a conference was held in 
Berlin on March 17 with the object of 
considering a scheme for a uniform grain 
sales contract. 

Representatives of the grain exchanges 
of Bremen, Kiel, Leipzig, Dresden, Duis- 
burg and Berlin, and of some of those 
of middle and southern Germany, at- 
tended the meeting. 

After the principal questions in con- 
nection with the matter had been dis- 
cussed, a committee was appointed to 
examine the scheme submitted by the 
exchanges of Berlin, Rhineland and 
Westphalia, and of drawing up a definite 
scheme for submission to the exchanges. 

The conference expressed its regret at 
the fact that the Hamburg Exchange 
had not joined with it, and said it hoped 
that that body would reconsider its de- 
cision and adopt the uniform sales con- 
tract in the near future. 





DUTY ON IMPORTED FLOUR 
CONSIDERED IN IRELAND 


Dustin, Iretanp, April 4.—The tariff 
question as regards flour has again been 
the subject of much discussion in the 
Irish Free State. 

The Cereal Growers’ Association of 
County Kilkenny has voted against a 
duty, in spite of the arguments of a 
certain Colonel Butler, who urged pro- 
tection, stating that the Irish Free State 
imported produce valued at £16,000,000 
annually, and since they could not 
grow enough wheat in Ireland to feed 
the population, he favored importing 
wheat and putting a high duty on flour. 
By doing this he was of the opinion that 
every mill in the country would be able 
to run full time, and have more and 
cheaper offal to sell. 

At a conference of the Irish Corn 
Growers’ Association, held in Dublin, 
views on tariff reform were put forward, 
and one speaker claimed that the coun- 
try could produce as good wheat and 
flour as any ever imported. Another 
stated that last year’s wheat crop was 
the best grown since 1911. He suggest- 
ed that efforts should be made to raise 
50 per cent of the country’s wheat re- 
quirements, and advocated free imports 
of wheat and total prohibition of import- 
ed flour. 


CAUSES ARE ADVANCED FOR 
LOWER BREAD CONSUMPTION 


Lonpon, Ene., April 6—It was re- 
cently recounted in The Northwestern 
Miller that a Vienna baker, Herr Grimm, 
attributed the falling off in the consump- 
tion of bread to the desire on the part 
of women to retain and acquire the 
slim, straight line that fashion decrees 
at the present time. 

Now English bakers are taking the 
same view. Some of them state that 
their sales have decreased by 30 per cent, 
and they put it down to the dieting of 
women, bread being one of the first items 
in the daily menu which a woman for- 
goes if she has any tendency to stout- 
ness. 

Another reason given for the decline 
in the consumption of bread is the medi- 
cal propaganda in favor of brown bread. 
It is not possible to eat as much brown 
bread as white, and so, as the demand 
for brown bread increases, the sale of 
white bread declines, and there is a 
general drop in consumption. 

It is estimated that the average sale 
of bread in London has decreased near- 
ly 300,000 loaves, and throughout Eng- 
land from about 13,000,000 2-lb loaves 
daily to not more than 11,000,000. The 
increased sale of patent wheat foods, 
also, is believed to have its share in 
adversely affecting the consumption of 
bread, 





JUBILEE MEETING IS HELD 
BY CUNARD SHAREHOLDERS 


Lonpvon, Ene., April 8—The Cunard 
Steamship Co., Ltd., held its jubilee 
meeting of shareholders in London last 
week, 

In his address the chairman, Sir 
Thomas Royden, mentioned that the 
company’s agreement with the British 
government for the carriage of west- 
bound mails expired this year. He ex- 
pressed the hope that a new contract 
would be given for this work, but on 
less onerous terms than hitherto. 

Among other interesting facts to 
which he referred was the increased mile- 
age covered by the company’s ships but 
at lower working costs, the development 
of the tourist cabin traffic, the employ- 
ment of some of the large liners on 
cruises, and the unprecedented event 
that was to take place on May 25, when 
no less than six Cunard passenger ships 
would leave the United States for 
Europe. A _ similar concerted sailing 
would take place in September from 
Europe during the homeward trek of the 
American tourists. 
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QUARTERLY MOVEMENT OF 
LONDON WHEAT AND FLOUR 


Lonpon, Ene., April 7.—The quarterly 
movement of wheat and flour into the 
port of London has been issued this 
week by Sydney Young, formerly secre- 
tary of the London Corn Exchange. The 
following are the official figures, wheat 
shown in quarters of 480 lbs, flour in 
sacks of 280 lbs each: 

Wheat Flour 
Imports for the quarter 


ending March 31 ....... 1,380,287 408,644 


Less re-exports ........... 973 32 
Se Se «ode ek eevee 1,379,314 408,612 
Add stocks in London on 
Se @ 4n4ss 0eKs 400050568 8,013 90,006 
TOON cbc bvcersscocees 1,387,327 498,718 
Less stocks in London on 
BE. GB esse es n600s060%0 9,983 74,575 


Total distribution during 
the past three months. 1,377,344 424,143 
Average deliveries per week— 


During past three months 105,950 32,626 
During previous three 

BMOMUENS cccccscccccceece 100,540 20,554 
During the three months 

ending March $31 ....... 89,877 16,841 
During the year 1926..... 103,708 22,248 
During the year 1925..... 116,258 19,112 


It is much to be regretted that these 
figures cannot be accepted at their face 
value, as it can be confidently stated 
that the ones showing the total imports 
during the past three months overstate 
the case by some 90,000 sacks. Accord- 
ing to the figures published week by 
week in The Northwestern Miller, the 
total arrivals should be given as 316,375 
sacks, and taking the other figures as 
correct, the weekly distribution should 
be 25,529 sacks for the last quarter. 
This in its turn would show an increase 
of about 5,000 sacks per week over the 
last quarter. 

The total arrivals during the quarter, 
as given in the custom returns, are as 
follows: from the United States, 63,824; 
Canada, 100,231; Australia, 98,926; Ar- 
gentina, 44,934; the Continent, 8,708. It 
need hardly be said that the official re- 
turns have given rise to a good deal of 
comment, and the statement was fre- 
quently made that there must be some- 
thing wrong. The dearth of fresh busi- 
ness during the present year to date 
would lead one to believe that there can 
be very little more flour to arrive from 
Canada and the United States. Under 
present circumstances it seems more than 
likely, unless a big change comes over 
traders’ ideas, that Australia will supply 
a still larger proportion of the importa- 
tions of foreign flour to this market than 
in the past. 





UNBLEACHED FLOUR ADVERTISED 

Betrast, IreLanp, April 8.—Since the 
publication of the report of the depart- 
mental committee on the treatment of 
flour with chemical substances was is- 
sued, bakers have begun to advertise 
that their bread is made from untreated 
and unbleached flour and free from all 
admixtures. 





London Flour Arrivals 
Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in 


sacks of 280 lbs, showing countries of 
origin: 
——Week ending——, 
April 1 Mch. 25 April 2 
United States— 1927 1927 1926 
Atlantic _.cccccosse 6,825 6,040 500 
DOGIRS. <scsccsesees — see eee 
Canada—Atlantic ... 500 12,850 7,464 
errs oss ese 2,000 
BORING ccccccececcs 1,600 11,333 os 
pO SS rere ree said sos ©SEeEh 
GCORRMIONE  ccccccssces 800 194 777 
Coastwise ....csccses 3,800 3,076 





India is a good market for old news- 
papers, where they are used as wrap- 


ping paper. 
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Competition Within the Industry 
By Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


F there is one thing on the horizon to- 
| day that is likely to bring a rift into 

the ranks of the baking industry, it 
is the widespread shipping activities of 
wholesale bakers. This is a problem of 
little importance to bakers in the larger 
cities, but it is one of major concern to 
those in the surrounding territories. The 
large wholesale bakers operate on the 
theory that they are entitled to do busi- 
ness wheresoever they please and, conse- 
quently, in order to get distribution, 
their trucks travel far and wide. Bak- 
ers in many localities where such distri- 
bution is being established say that the 
shipping bakers are making no money on 
this business in the remote towns, and 
simply disrupting the industry. 

In endeavoring to look at this question 
in all fairness to both sides, several fun- 
damental business facts stand out. In 
the first place, no baker “controls” a 
territory or town. Any baker is per- 
fectly at liberty to ship bread wherever 
he pleases, so long as he does not violate 
a law. On the other hand, some whole- 
sale bakers, in order to increase their vol- 
ume, undoubtedly have gone to the ex- 
treme in running trucks to points so far 
distant that it is next to impossible to 
make a profit on the resulting business, 
and in employing competitive tactics that 
are considered unfair. by many. 

On the surface it would seem that the 
points of view of these two classifications 
of bakers are too widespread to permit 
of successful and peaceable solution. 
However, most problems, when consid- 
ered from an impartial angle, are not as 
difficult of disentanglement as the state- 
ments of the interested parties would 
indicate. Nor is the situation under dis- 
cussion an exception. There are certain 
sound fundamental business principles 
involved which, if properly adhered to, 
will go a long way toward straightening 
out what otherwise may develop into a 
destructive controversy within the indus- 
try. 

No one, with any conception of fair, 
competitive tactics, will believe that a 
baker, because his shop is located in a 
certain town, therefore deserves, for no 
other reason, the entire bread business 
of that community. Wholesale bakers 
are in the business of distributing bread, 
cakes and other bakery products to re- 
tail grocers, and they have as much right 
to sell a merchant in one town as in an- 
other. However, many of them, in a 
mad desire to expand, grow in size and 
increase the volume of their businesses, 
have gone to an extreme in their business 
building efforts. 

Surely there is a limit to the distance 
to which trucks may be profitably sent. 
A truck can at best carry but a limited 
amount of bakery products, and after 
the expenses of running a truck on one 
trip have reached a certain point, the 
baker actually loses money on the goods 
sold during the remainder of its run. 
Retail bakers are aware of this fact, and 
in some of the outlying towns, where it 
is highly questionable if the wholesaler 
is making a profit on the goods delivered, 
they feel that business is being taken 
away from them at a loss to the seller, 
merely for the sake of grabbing volume. 
It is in such localities that the feeling 
against the competition of the large 
wholesaler is the keenest. 

Then, again, there are certain towns 
wherein the local bakers, through the 
production of the highest quality goods 
and excellent treatment of the public, 
have such a control of the business that 
it is practically impossible for an outside 
baker to make any inroad without re- 
sorting to questionable methods of com- 
petition, such as cutting prices, giving 
free loaves at certain times, or offering 
premiums. Competition of this character 
is frowned upon by good business every- 
where, and the baker indulging in it is 
bound to gain the enmity of his com- 
petitors and the scorn of the consumers. 

Business is engaged in for profit. The 
wholesale baker would not bake his 
bread unless he expected to sell it at a 
profit. It would be well, therefore, for 
him, before deciding to enter a new mar- 


ket, to study conditions therein care- 
fully and determine if he can profitably 
go into that district, or if, for various 
reasons, he will be bound to suffer a loss 
for a long time, with the ultimate pos- 
sibility of never making a success of his 
business in that community. 

To this some will answer that there is 
no community in which a volume of busi- 
ness cannot be established. Perhaps that 
is true. But if the establishment of that 
volume is going to require an initial loss 
for a considerable length of time, the 
gaining of the enmity of the competing 
bakers and the possibility of the business 
being limited at best, would it not be 
better business judgment to devote great- 
er selling effort to localities where the 
results will be more certain and the re- 
turns greater? 

These are all factors that should re- 
ceive the most careful attention from the 
wholesale bakers doing a shipping and 
trucking business, but in the mad scram- 
ble for volume they have been overlooked 
in some cases. Volume without profit is 
worse than the mere lack of volume. It 
is definite financial loss. 

However, many bakers who are now 
complaining about the competition of 
their large competitors have done a 
great deal to bring this situation upon 
themselves. Before the development of 
the hard road and truck, and the vastly 
improved rail service, innumerable bak- 
ers in interior points had little or no 
outside competition to fear, and the 


quality of their products suffered ac- 
cordingly. They guessed their bread was 
good enough, and after a trial the house- 
wife was not interested in their pastries 
anyway. Their localities were highly 
vulnerable to the high quality goods of 
the larger bakeries, once transportation 
enabled these goods to be sent out into 
the territories. 

It was then that the cry went up that 
it was “unfair” for a brother baker to 
go into another’s community and take 
his business away from him. Protests 
were made far and wide. Appeals were 
made to patronize the local baker for the 
sake of home industries. And the local 
merchant and housewife went right on 
buying the outside bread, for no other 
reason than that it was a better product. 
Quality and sales effort being equal, no 
doubt the local baker would have had by 
far the best of the deal. 

It would seem, therefore, that the fault 
in this controversial situation is rather 
evenly divided. Many of the interior 
bakers invited outside competition by 
turning out poor products from their 
ovens, and a number of the wholesale 
bakers have sent their trucks out indis- 
criminately without first determining if 
the markets they were attempting to 
reach could be sold at a profit, and to a 
certain extent both are still at fault. 
But if the baker whose town is being 
entered by outside competition will see 
that the quality of his products is fully 
up to that of his competitors, and if the 
wholesaler will first see if there is a 
possibility of doing business at a profit 
in the town before entering it, much of 
the cause for this strained feeling will 
be eliminated. 

e 








Why Not English Muffins and Crumpets? 


By Captain A. 


are as essentially English as York- 

shire pudding, roly-poly, and beef- 
steaf and kidney pudding, there is no 
reason why they, in common with a hun- 
dred other articles of food, should not be 
introduced into the United States in or- 
der to increase the consumption of flour 
and of bakery products. 

The muffin man is one of the few street 
vendors who still plies his trade in Great 
Britain in the same manner followed by 
his predecessors generations ago. Many 
Americans are familiar with the ring of 
his bell, with the large tray carried on 
his head and covered with a green baize 
cloth. Many are also familiar with the 
product he sells, and only a few weeks 
ago I was asked by a friend who had 
lately returned from England if I knew 
of a bakery where “the English kind of 
muffins” could be bought. 

It must be admitted that the crumpet 
or muffin should logically be eaten in 
front of a blazing fire at teatime, and as 
both the blazing fire and teatime are 
usually conspicuous by their absence in 
the average American home, it might be 
difficult to start a muffin crusade in the 
United States. Still there are enough 
people in the United States eating what 
passes for tea (in the English sense of 
the word) to make it worth while for 
those interested in the increased con- 


AX cee os 00 the muffin and crumpet 


F. G. Raikes 


sumption of bakery goods to give the 
homely crumpet a thought. 

I must confess that my experience of 
tea parties in the United States is small, 
but from what I hear of them, the menu 
usually contains everything from lobster 
salad to cocktails, and omits all mention 
of what is considered essential in Eng- 
land, the home of afternoon tea, namely, 
baked goods and tea. There are thou- 
sands of women all over the United 
States dropping into restaurants during 
the afternoon shopping tour for tea, but 
do they find anything on the menu that 
appeals to their imagination? They 
probably end by eating some fruit salad, 
if anything. If hot muffins and crump- 
ets, crisply toasted and soaked in butter, 
were available, and they had been taught, 
through the right kind of publicity, that 
they were good, does it not seem obvious 
that a large demand would spring up for 
them in the restaurants, and then, conse- 
quently, in the homes? 

Fortunately for the American trades- 
man, his countrymen are not slow to 
adopt new food habits, and he should 
take full advantage of this national char- 
acteristic. If the English, stubborn and 
conservative as they are, can be made to 
eat hot dogs, why cannot the American 
be made to eat crumpets, which are very 
much more delicious? There are so 
many Americans to whom the food hab- 
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THIS WEEK’S COVER 


GERMAN wmiller’s love for his millsite and his consequent refusal 

to part with it, even at the wish of his kaiser, so pleased Frederick 

the Great that, although the miller’s obstinacy prevented him from 
having the grounds of his palace, Sans Souci, at Potsdam, laid out as 
he had wished, the kaiser allowed the mill to remain. 
the miller to come to the palace and felicitate him on his birthday anni- 
} Such an occasion is portrayed in the cover design of 
this issue of The Northwestern Miller, painted by R. Caton Woodville, 
Not long ago a motion picture company in Germany pro- 
duced a film entitled “The Mill of Sans Souci,” a story of Frederick the 
So far as is known the film has not been shown outside of that 
country. Mr. Woodville has been honored in England and elsewhere 
for the high quality of his work. He has done many paintings by royal 
command. Mr. Woodville is represented by his works in museums at To- 
ronto, Buenos Aires, Madrid and Philadelphia. 
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its and delicacies of other countries are 
not altogether strange that it cannot be 
said that any foreign article of food 
could appear absolutely unheralded on 
the market of the United States. I 
have at least a dozen personal friends 
here in Minneapolis who would welcome 
the opportunity to serve crumpets. One 
of the chief advantages of the idea, so 
far as the baker is concerned, is that it 
would be very difficult, if not impossible, 
for them to be made in the home. 


Any baker who has a hot plate can 
make muffins and crumpets without the 
necessity of purchasing any extra equip- 
ment. It would be advisable for those 
who run a tea room in connection with 
their bakery, or who deal with the res- 
taurant trade, to be the pioneers in this 
movement. It might perhaps pay to 
have the American Institute of Baking 
foster the idea and use its influence to- 
ward getting large tea rooms interested. 
Let it adopt the same tactics as it did in 
the case of cheese bread: choose some 
restaurant and ask it to try out muffins 
and get the opinion of its patrons as to 
their desirability. 

There is quite a knack in the manufac- 
ture of these hot plate goods, and it 
might take a few experiments before a 
successful batch could be _ obtained. 
They can be sold at a price which is ex- 
tremely profitable, and any baker who 
did succeed in establishing a demand for 
crumpets or muffins in his trade terri- 
tory would certainly be well repaid 
financially. ; 

In explaining the method of manufac- 
ture of these articles, not much mistake 
can be made in using the formula and 
instructions recommended by Astonian 
in the British Baker. Taking the muffin 
first, the formula is: flour, 12 ]bs; yeast, 
8 oz; water, 4 qts (at 108 degrees Fah- 
renheit); sugar, 1 oz; salt, 4 oz. 

Take 2 pt of the water at a cooler 
temperature,—about 90 degrees Fahren- 
heit,—and break the yeast up in it. Dis- 
solve the sugar and salt in the remainder 
of the water, and partly stir the flour in. 
Add the water containing the yeast, and 
give the dough a thorough beating mak- 
ing sure that the toughening is thor- 
oughly done. Cover up the dough and 
put in a warm, draft free place for an 
hour. Meanwhile partly fill several 
wooden boards with rice cones; hollow 
out small impressions with the back of 
the hand, suitably large and far enough 
apart so that the muffins when placed in 
them to prove will not touch. Then 
place the boards in a position that will 
allow them to become just gently warm. 

When the dough is ready, knead it 
well, and scale off pieces weighing 3 to 4 
oz. Then mold the pieces round by hand, 
and place them in the warm cones to 
prove. This is difficult for the beginner, 
owing to the sticky nature of the slack 
dough, but handling will become easier 
with practice. 

The hot plate should now be lighted, 
so that it will be fairly warm by the 
time that the pieces have proved suffi- 
ciently. It is hard to say at what exact 
temperature the plate should be kept, 
but with a little experience the baker 
will soon find the correct degree. If the 
muffins are getting too much color before 
being baked in the center, the heat 
should be reduced. If they do not brown 
at all, more heat is required. Great care 
should be taken to see that there is no 
grease upon the plate. Now place some 
muffin hoops upon the plate, and transfer 
the pieces from the cones to the hoops 
with great care. It is essential to in- 
sure that the side of the muffin that was 
uppermost while proving is placed down- 
ward in the hoops, and is thus the first 
side to be baked. When this side has 
browned, turn over to cook the other 
side. 

TO MAKE CRUMPETS 


For crumpets the following is the for- 
mula to be used: flour, 20 lbs; water, 10 
qts; yeast, 8 oz; salt, 8 oz; sugar, 1 oz; 
bicarbonate of soda, ¥2 oz. 

Dissolve the sugar and the yeast in a 
little of the water at 90 degrees Fahren- 
heit. Place the remainder of the water 
at 98 to 100 degrees Fahrenheit in a 
warmed wooden tub and dissolve the 
salt in it, later adding the flour. Add 
the yeast and sugar, and beat until 
smooth. Then cover up the batter and 
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place it in a draft free place for two 
hours. Dissolve the bicarbonate of 
soda in a little warm water, and stir 
into the batter with a wooden stick. 
Heat the plate as for baking muffins, but 
in the case of crumpets the hoops should 
be slightly greased, although no grease 
should be allowed to get on the plate. 
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The best way to grease the hoops is to 
use a piece of ham rind. Giving the bat- 
ter an occasional stir, ladle it out into 
the hoops. As soon as the downward 
side of the crumpet has become delicate- 
ly brown, turn it over. When baking is 
completed, allow the crumpets to cool on 
a piece of sacking. 








Japanese Flour Trade Marked by Depressed 
Conditions in 1926 


By M. Maruyama 


featured the Japanese flour trade 
in 1926. The market price not only 
dropped but it fell below the cost price, 
which naturally placed the companies in 
a predicament. The wheat import tariff 
was raised from 39c per 1334 lbs to 75c 
on April 1, following the general tariff 
revision. This did not affect the busi- 
ness condition, however. The fall of the 
import wheat price following the revival 
of the exchange rate was responsible for 
this. 
Flour consumption ebbed with the 
business depression, while production in- 


Fy, teaturea the 3 business depression 


creased. Mills carried out a 50 per cent 
restriction after June, but no satisfac- 
tory results ensued. There followed the 
provisional signing of a merger contract 
between the Nippon Seifun Kaisha and 
the Nisshin Seifun Kaisha on Oct. 2. 
Stabilization of the flour market by the 
merger was expected. Prices actually 
did improve in October. The merger 
failed, however, due to conflicting inter- 
ests. Toward the end of the year the 
price dropped to about $8 bbl, the lowest 
since the latter half of 1924. 

The failure of the merger brought to 
light sundry internal irregularities and 


defects of both of these companies. For 
the next few years there is no prospect 
of the alleviation of the excess produc- 
ing capacity, which forms the funda- 
mental source of depression. 

Foreign wheat imported into Japan 
last year totaled 11,716,000 piculs (a 
picul=133%% lbs), a record amount. This 
is a 30 per cent gain over 1925. Imports 
for the first half were 75 per cent of 
the total, due to the fact that flour com- 
panies carried on a speculative import 
in anticipation of the wheat tariff. The 
increase of foreign wheat import in re- 
cent years is nearly double that 10 years 
ago. A short wheat crop at home and 
the increasing consumption following the 
expansion of flour producing capacity 
are responsible. 

Wheat imports for the past five years 
were as follows, in bushels (000’s omit- 


ted): 

| PERE 26,035 19238........... 15,783 
Co Serre 16,969 1922...........22,183 
+) perpen 5 





MASTER BAKERS MEET 

New Yorx, N. Y.—More than 30 bak- 
ers were proposed for membership at 
the recent monthly meeting of the Unit- 
ed Master Bakers of New York. It was 
decided to hold future meetings at the 
New York Turn Hall, Eighty-fifth 
Street and Lexington Avenue. 








Gluten Proteins and Dough Modification 


little was known about the chem- 
istry of proteins, and even today a 
considerable amount of research is be- 
ing done and will continue to be done in 
order to establish a more definite and 
thoroughly workable knowledge of the 
complex wheat proteins and their sig- 
nificance in food and dietetics. The pro- 
teins as a class of organic compounds 
have perhaps received more attention 
from agricultural chemists and technolo- 
gists than any other substance of nutri- 
\ion—because of their complex nature. 
Much credit is due the well-known ce- 
real chemists whose untiring efforts and 
painstaking research will ultimately re- 
sult in revolutionizing the baking and 
milling industries. Among these, Dr. C. 
H. Bailey, professor of agricultural bio- 
chemistry at the University of Minne- 
sota, and an authority on the chemistry 
of cereals, has recently published a book 
in which he thoroughly discusses the 
chemistry of flour, based on the results 
of extensive research by himself and col- 
laborators. 


Uitte a comparatively recent date, 


Proteins in Flour 


The question may be asked—what are 
proteins? There is no simple, easy to 
understand definition from authorities 
on this subject, but rather a practical 
statement: proteins belong to the most 
complex of organic compounds, and are 
essentially composed of four major ele- 
ments, namely, carbon, hydrogen, oxygen 
and nitrogen, frequently sulphur, and 
sometimes phosphorus. The exact chemi- 
cal composition of most of them, how- 
ever, at least those of a more complex 
nature, is not well understood. 

Wheat proteins, as pertaining to the 
subject of nutrition, are very necessary 
for building up the muscles and tissues 
of the body. This important group of 
wheat constituents is classified according 
to (1) solubility or insolubility in water, 
(2) solubility or insolubility in salt so- 
lution, (3) solubility or insolubility in 
ilecohol, (4) coagulability. 

Gliadin and glutenin are the most 
important proteins of wheat flour. They 
are the water insoluble proteins, and 
together they constitute about 88 to 92 
per cent of the total wheat flour proteins, 
the gliadin predominating. The water 
soluble proteins are of secondary impor- 
tance, because they have nothing to do 
with the strength of the flour. These 
proteins are leucosin, globulin, proteose, 
etc. 

The association of gliadin with glu- 
tenin comprises what is generally known 
as gluten. However, aside from these 
proteins, crude gluten also contains 
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some starch and small quantities of fat 
and ash. In this connection it is inter- 
esting to note the new method developed 
by Sullivan and Near for the determina- 
tion of the lipoid or fat content of glu- 
ten, as well as that of wheat or any 
other of its constituents. It is claimed 
that this method gives higher results 
than any method used heretofore. 

The gluten can be separated in a co- 
herent mass from the other constituents 
of flour, by washing with water. Gliadin, 
when in the presence of water, is very 
soft and sticky. Because of these char- 
acteristics, gliadin provides tenacity and 
adhesiveness which hold the flour parti- 
cles of the dough together. Glutenin 
possesses that characteristic by virtue of 
which the dough has strength and tough- 
ness. 

Gluten, then, in order to be ideal, must 
possess a combination of these inherent 
properties; in other words, gluten is 
both elastic and tough, and thereby gives 
the dough the ability to retain the carbon 
dioxide gas formed during the fermen- 
tation process. The quality of the gluten 
is determined by the proportion of 
gliadin to glutenin contained therein. A 
gluten of good quality will contain ap- 
proximately 65 to 75 per cent gliadin, 
and 25 to 35 per cent glutenin. There- 


fore the quantity of the gluten, and 
more so the quality, will determine the 
strength of the flour and, consequently, 
to a great extent the value of the flour 
in baking. 

Every one knows that freshly milled 
(green) flour cannot be used for bak- 


ing successfully if the best results are to 
be attained. New flour is darker in col- 
or, lower in absorption, and the gluten 
is weaker in character. 

Millers have learned to improve the 
color of flour through a bleaching proc- 
ess that is perhaps wrongfully termed a 
“quick aging” process. This, however, 
may be considered correct only in so 
far as bleaching the color is concerned, 
since this effect may also be had by the 
aging or storing of flour. During this 
bleaching process the hydrogen ion con- 
centration or acidity may increase some- 
what, but no apparent changes take 
place in the composition of the flour 
itself. 

Flour during storage not only be- 
comes lighter in color, but there are 
other effects involving chemical changes 
in the composition that are of greater 
significance. If the best results of aging 
are to be expected, it is quite essential 
to devote more than ordinary attention 
to the proper storage of flour. In this 
connection it is well worth while to men- 
tion the most favorable storage condi- 
tions. The storage room should be dry, 
cool and light, with an abundant circula- 
tion of sterile air. The temperature 
should be about 70 degrees Fahrenheit, 
while the relative humidity should ap- 
proximate 65 to 70 per cent. Uniformity 
of temperature and humidity should be 
maintained at all times, or as nearly so 
as practicably possible. 

Aside from the change in color, as al- 
ready indicated, aging also enhances the 
hydrogen ion concentration or acidity, 
as well as the absorption. The most im- 
portant effect, however, is the conversion 
of some of the gliadin to glutenin, there- 
by increasing the strength of the flour 
and making it more conducive to a nor- 
mal fermentation when made up into 
the dough. 

Where the humidity of the storage 
room indicates dampness, a somewhat 
opposite effect becomes apparent, direct- 
ly weakening the flour. This condition 
is brought about by the presence of the 
proteolytic enzymes such as proteinase 
or endotryptase that become active 
when the flour contains excessive quan- 
tities of moisture. The results of analy- 
sis indicate that these enzymes convert 
the insoluble proteins into a more soluble 
form, and therefore the gluten, instead 
of becoming stronger in character, 1s ac- 
tually weakened. 


Gluten Modification in Mixing and 
Fermentation 


The characteristic fundamental feature 
of the mixing process is the incorpora- 
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tion of the ingredients required to make 
the bread, into a homogeneous, smooth, 
velvety, elastic mixture called the dough. 
Gluten and starch both have a natural 
characteristic tendency to absorb water. 
However, since the percentage of these 
important constituents of flour will vary 
with the nature of the flour used, it is 
necessary to predetermine the absorp- 
tion, or the quantity of water required 
in order to insure the proper homoge- 
neity and consistency of the respective 
dough. 

Again it is essential to emphasize the 
extreme importance of uniformity of 
temperature. The temperature of the 
water should be so regulated that the 
dough when removed from the mixer is 
at a temperature which corresponds 
as nearly as possible to the optimum 
temperature for yeast, which is about 
80 degrees Fahrenheit, so that a healthy 
and vigorous fermentation will result. 

The gluten during mixing undergoes a 
physical change whereby it is modified 
or developed into a softer, elastic, rub- 
bery mass. This modification is induced 
by the continual stretching, tearing and 
kneading of the dough by the mixer 
arms. 

The dough if made up and baked di- 
rectly after mixing would result in a 
heavy, soggy, indigestible loaf of bread. 
Therefore, it must first be aérated or 
loosened in order to produce a porous, 
fine grained, palatable product. Dough 
aération or expansion is effected either 
by the fermentation process or by some 
gas producing material such as baking 
powder, the latter being used chiefly for 
cakes. In either case the gas formed 
is carbon dioxide, which in the case of 
the fermentation process is produced by 
the hydrolytic action of the enzyme 
zymase (present in yeast) on the direct- 
ly fermentable monosaccharide sugars. 
The gluten, due to the leavening effect of 
the gas, is further modified into a softer, 
more elastic condition. Aside from the 
formation of gas and alcohol, additional 
chemical changes are induced by the ac: 
tion of other enzymes contained in yeast, 
such as invertase, diastase, maltose, and 
proteinase or endotryptase. 

The change that we are most con- 
cerned with in this article is brought 
about by the proteolytic or peptonizing 
effect of proteinase on the gluten. As 
previously indicated, the dough thereby 
becomes softer and more digestible, re- 
sulting from the conversion of some of 
the insoluble proteins into a more solu- 
ble form. This change accompanies the 
raising or leavening of the dough, caus- 
ing it to yield easier to the pressure of 
the carbon dioxide gas. 

Aging, maturing or ripening of the 
dough is the common expression used by 
the baker for the fermentation process. 
In order to insure the best results in the 
fermenting room, it is essential to main- 
tain the proper temperature and humid- 
ity at all times. The temperature should 
be about 78 to 80 degrees Fahrenheit, 
while the relative humidity approximates 
70 to 72 degrees. If all precautions are 
taken in the maintenance of uniformity 
in every respect, a more rational, efficient 
and successful operation of the plant 
will result. 


Effect of Different Waters on Gluten 
Quality 

The mineral matter contained in va- 
rious types of water has a decided in- 
fluence on the quality of the gluten. A 
medium permanently hard water con- 
taining sulphates and carbonates of both 
calcium and magnesium strengthens or 
toughens the gluten, causing it to retain 
the carbon dioxide better, thereby pro- 
ducing a finer grained structure. So- 
called soft water which is completely or 
nearly free from salts of calcium soft- 
ens the gluten considerably, causing the 
resulting dough to be very soft and 
sticky. Alkaline water containing prin- 
cipally sodium carbonate also softens the 
gluten, and thus reduces its gas retain- 
ing capacity, resulting in a coarse 
grained structure. Of course the use of 
this type of water will reduce consid- 
erably the acidity of the dough, thereby 
inhibiting the enzymatic activity of the 
yeast. Water containing some ordinary 
table salt does not have any direct effect 
upon the gluten, but it does retard the 
fermentation of the dough. 
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An engineer, surveying the right of 
way for a proposed railroad, was talking 
to a farmer. 

“Yes,” he said, “the line will run right 
through your barnyard.” 

“Well,” answered the farmer, “ye can 
do it, if ye want, but I’ll be jiggered if 
I'll git up in the night just to open the 
gate every time a train comes through.” 
—Wall Street Journal. 

* 7 
ASK Me ABouT 500 MORE 


Tell within 10 the number of men 
Who sneer at the liquor laws. 

Are Harold Lloyd and Sigmund Freud 
Allied in a common cause? 


Who is the czar of Zanzibar? 
The mayor of Kankakee? 
Are Maine and Spain and the River 
Aisne P 
In the land of the Zuyder Zee? 


Did Donizetti invent spaghetti, 
Or was it Toulouse-Lautrec? 
Does the nominee pay the protest fee 
On an India rubber check? 


What’s the relation of predestination 
To betting on welterweight fights? 
Is Aimee McPherson a diffident person, 
Or one who asserts her own rights? 


Was John Jacob Astor a Lutheran 
pastor, 
Or was he an eminent swami? 
Have I lost my reason, or is this the 
season 
When everyone’s just a bit balmy? 
D. Underhill, in Judge. 


* + 


sunshine, sleet and 
Isn’t the weather 


Gibbs: “Rain, 
snow all in one day. 
villainous?” 

Dibbs: “Villainous isn’t the word; it’s 
vaudevillainous.”—Wall Street Journal. 

— * 


OFF THE ROLL 


Arthur Bourchier, the well-known Lon- 
don actor, while getting ready to as- 
sume the part of Henry VIII, cultivated 
a beard. One day when it was fully 
grown he went to his club and was 
challenged by the doorman, who did not 
recognize him. 

“What name, sir, please?” he inquired. 

“Henry the Eighth,” replied Mr. Bour- 
chier without the flicker of an eyelid. 
The doorman consulted the list, ran his 
eye down the H’s and closed the book 
with a bang. 

“No longer a member, sir,” he replied. 

Wall Street Journal. 

* ” 

An itinerant vender of wood in Aber- 
deen was asked how his wife was. “Oh, 
she’s fine,’ he replied, “I hae ta’en her 
to Banchory.” “Good,” remarked his 
friend, “a change of air will do her 
good.” “Hoot,” said the vender, “she’s 
i the kirkyard !”—Milling. , 

* * 


There was once a pious young priest, 
Who lived almost wholly on yeast, 
For he said: “It is plain 
We must all rise again, 
And I want to get started, at least.” 
—Milling. 
* * 
advertisement offers: 
“Bakery business for sale. Large oven. 
Present owner has been in it for 12 
years.” He should be “done” by now.— 
Australasian Baker. 
* * 


A newspaper 


YE ED, ST)TES HIS POSITION 

“I have been criticized quite a little 
by some of the town smart alecks for 
using poor grammar. Now I have three 
good reasons for this. In the first place, 
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I don’t know any better. Second, half 
of you wouldn’t understand it if I did 
use it. Third, if I did speak and write 
correctly, I might be managing some 
big New York paper at a large salary 
and you farmers would lose the best edi- 
tor in Graham County.”—Moreland Mon- 
itor. 
* * 
IS THIS ENGLISH? 

Teacher: “Now, children, I have 
brought you down a book this morning 
from which I am going to read to you.” 

Willie: “What did you want to bring 
us down a book to read to us out of 
from for?”—Kansas City Star. 

. * 


SOUL OF DISCRETION 


Flapper (in car and to traffic cop): 
“Are my dimmers on?” 

Cop (blushing): “Madam, 
even looking.” —Ski-U-Mah. 


I wasn’t 


EXTRA HAZARDOUS 
Cain: “Why did the insurance people 
turn down Felix?” 
Abel: “Too much of a risk—he wears 
a celluloid collar and drinks bootleg 
liquor.” —Judge. 


Rastus was old, but he had a young 
wife whose labors over the washboard 
















kept them both. At last Mirandy re- 
belled, and they went before the judge 
to get a divorce. 

Said the judge: “This is too bad—a 
case of June married to December.” 

“What's dat, judge?” said Mirandy. 
“Seems to me a heap mo’ like Labor 
Day married to de day ob rest.”—Chi- 
cago Tribune. 





Answers to Questions About the 
Milling Business 


Quiz No. 2 

1. Within three days of receipt of 
shipping instructions. 

2. A company operating a number of 
interior elevators. 

8. Bleaching must not have concealed 
any inferiority or have impaired the 
quality of the flour, and the package 
must be labeled to show that the con- 
tents are bleached. 


4. 40,000 Ibs. 

5. France. 

6. Pennsylvania. 
7. India. 

8. Winter. 

9. Ontario. 

10. Henry Stude. 
11. 1915. 


12. 140-lb jute. 








General Improvement Shown in American 
Agricultural Situation 


HE farm situation, though still un- 

satisfactory, is not so bad as it is 

often described and, moreover, it is 
improving, according to W. I. Drum- 
mond, chairman of the American Farm 
Congress. He says: 

“A fair analysis of the present farm 
situation, a review of the developments 
of the past two years, and a survey of 
future prospects all lead to the conclu- 
sion that agriculture is definitely, if slow- 
ly, headed toward a position of economic 
equality. It cannot be expected that the 
time will come when all farmers, or all 
branches of agriculture, will be uniform- 
ly prosperous, any more than that all 
manufacturers, or merchants or workers 
will be equal, in either prosperity or ad- 
versity. But the general trend of ag- 
riculture is upward and forward. 

“The reports of financial institutions 
that handle farm paper show remarkable 
progress in liquidation of agricultural 
indebtedness. This is especially true 
throughout the north central and north- 
western states, where conditions have 
been most acute. In the midwestern 
and southwestern states there has also 
been and continues to be steady im- 
provement. The numerous direct farm- 
er contacts of the American Farm Con- 
gress fully substantiate these reports. 

“There was much _ disappointment, 
early in 1926, when the price indexes 
showed that the purchasing power of 
farm commodities, after climbing to 
about 90 from a low of 69 in 1921, again 
slumped. Due largely to the sagging 
prices of cotton and corn, which have 
a heavy weighted average in these price 
indexes, the purchasing power of all 
farm products slowly fell until it touched 
80 last December. It has now started 
upward, and stands at 82. 

“The live stock industry has substan- 
tially recovered. Dairy products, wool, 
poultry, sheep, potatoes, flaxseed, many 
fruits and vegetables, sugar beets and 
cane, all are well above 100 in purchas- 
ing power or exchange value. Hogs and 
cattle are near it, and wheat has been 
until recently. If the price indexes 
credited corn with the real value of the 
80 per cent of that crop which is mar- 
keted through live stock, the general av- 
erage would be raised. 

“Price indexes do not show the non- 
farm or side earnings of farmers, which 
are large and increasing. These indexes 
are based on the wholesale prices of 
farm products, whereas an increasing 
number of farmers are getting retail 
prices. Price indexes cannot be taken too 
literally. They do not always tell the 
story. 

“There is a growing understanding of 
the opportunities, the possibilities and 


the limitations of agriculture. The in- 
dustry is becoming adapted to changed 
and changing conditions. The misfits 
and the inefficient are being weeded out, 
to their own advantage and that of those 
who can and should farm. Land that is 
too poor to be farmed profitably is go- 
ing out of cultivation, as it should. 

“The situation would be easier if the 
banks and other loaning institutions were 
not still carrying a heavy burden of 
frozen loans or foreclosed properties, the 
legacy of the land boom and buying 
spree. This situation makes it difficult 
in many sections for solvent farmers to 
obtain local credits. The home banks are 
the natural and safest sources of pro- 
duction credits and other short-time 
loans. 

“The crop acreage being planted this 
spring is larger than it should be, but 
there is better diversification than usual, 
and commodity yields should be well bal- 
anced,” 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification. will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED 


Large southwestern mill grinding 
hard and soft wheat has opening 
in Pennsylvania. No applications 
considered that do not have ac- 
quaintance and following with the 
trade of that state. Give your ref- 
erences and qualifications, which 
will be treated strictly confidential. 
Good opportunity for right man. 
Address box 1000-1119, care North- 
western Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 








April 27, 1927 





FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED FOR 
Greater New York District, to sell carlot 
trade only for 6,000-bbl spring and rye 
mill; salary, expenses and bonus; give 
past experience, qualifications and refer- 
ences. Address “F,"" care Northwestern 
Miller, 23 Beaver Street, New York. 





SALESMEN WANTED 


Large southwestern milling com- 
pany interested in salesmen for 
Iowa, Arkansas, Oklahoma and 
California territories. Must have 
real sales qualifications, trade fol- 
lowing and ability to sell quality 
flour to representative buyers. Inter- 
ested only in salesmen who can es- 
tablish good connections for per- 
manent business, Attractive propo- 
sition for salesmen who can qualify. 
State experience in detail; refer- 
ences. Replies treated confidential- 
ly. Address 507, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





MICHIGAN SALESMAN WANTED 


wanted for Michi- 
both Minnesota and 
Only producers with 
positive sales record need apply. 
Our Michigan trade on Minnesota 
flour established and requires ener- 
man to continue volume now 
produced. Address 1131, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


Representative 
gan to sell 
Kansas flours. 


getic 








BROKERS WANTED 








NEW ENGLAND BROKER 


is desired by New York State mill 
grinding fancy spring and New York 
State flours. Address 1114-K, care 
Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver St., 
New York, N. Y. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 100 TO 
600 bbls or second in larger; 48 years 
old; 21 years’ experience; references and 
other information on request. Address J. 
F. Becksted, New London, Minn. 





AS SECOND MILLER—EXPERIENCED IN 
large mills in Germany since 1912 except 
war service; young man; can report for 
duty at once. Address Ernest Blaese, 
1422 South Fifth St., Minneapolis. 





AS FLOUR SALESMAN TO COVER THE 
baking trade in the Pittsburgh territory; 
have had a good many years’ experience 
selling to the car lot as well as the ware- 
house trade. Address 1118, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





YOUNG MAN DESIRES CONNECTION 
with Minnesota mill; owns car and has 
had experience in running branch office 
and selling for a flour mill; any position 
accepted but must have a future. Ad- 
dress 1132, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


FLOUR SALESMAN OF ABILITY, EN- 
joying large and favorable acquaintance 
with carload buyers in Michigan and 
Ohio, will be available for a connection 
with reputable northern or southwestern 
mill May 1. Address 1130, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN DESIRES CONNEC- 
tion with good flour mill; 12 years’ expe- 
rience with one firm; highest references; 
previous experience in baking business; 
has own following and well established 
trade in Michigan. Address 1102, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


A SALESMAN WITH 11 YEARS’ FLOUR 
selling experience desires to make a con- 
nection with a northwestern or southwest- 
ern mill to cover central and western 
Pennsylvania; can furnish best of refer- 
ences as to ability, honesty, etc. Address 
1126, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 500 BBLS 
capacity or larger; hard or soft wheat; 
at present employed; age 47 years; have 
practically spent entire life in mills of 
300 to 3,000 bbls capacity; can furnish 
references as to ability and habits. Ad- 
dress 1067, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 
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BY CHEMIST WITH SEVEN YEARS’ EX- 
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MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 



































































































































‘OR perience in hard and soft wheat flours; 
rlot competent and capable of taking charge 
rye of laboratory, also bakeshop experience; FOR SALE—75 H.-P. WAGNER 3 PHASE, 
give able to assist bakers with their problems; 60 cycle, slip ring motor, 220 volts, 850 
fer- best of recommendations from past em- r.p.m., including Cutler-Hammer Dunn ees ae ies 
fern ployers; available on short notice. Ad- controller, resistance, circuit breakers, 
dress 1107, care Northwestern Miller, Min- rails and pulley; in perfect running order. 
neapolis. — $425, f.0.b mill, at Lindstrom, 
ard nn. 
ss Expo fk O nN ALL ! 
MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE MILLING EQUIPMENT—WE OFFER AT A od rt U ur Insu red RISKS by 
considerable sacrifice complete equipment 
FOR SALE OR EXCHANG a wonee for a 500-bbl practically new Wolf, late Tl . I yy | 
2 E— J style mill, complete with motors, experi- 7 
equipped 500-bbl flour mill; steam power; mental mill and laboratory equipment; e ea nsural cco O., * 
well located in good territory; also 150 we will dismantle and ship priced on y 
h.-p. (water) with building suitable for board cars or delivered to your station. of LIVERPOOL 
grinding feed, or any manufacturing busi- Write or wire Standard Mill Supply Co., Re eer £05600 d 009 0<.nee 
aces. EH. & Neollon, Marenall, Mich. 501 Waldheim Building, Kansas City, Mo. Capital Deposited in U. S........... esncesescese §0G,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 883,109 
BAKERY WANTS T 
ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS CHUBB & SON 
3 . Insurance on Flour United States Managers 
- " FOR SALE—AN OLD ESTABLISHED nom a to CY rene y » 
A PAYING PROPOSITION wholesale and retail bakery in one of the ST So eee 5 and 7 South William St., New York 
100-bbl North t Mill F Sal principal cities in the Northwest; going - x So 
pe ged pete ar re Sar Sate cae, Gent ae Geel af One 424 Insurance Exchange, Chicago 
ating. 20,000-bu storage, large monthly; has eight good paying routes; 
warehouse, feed grinding equip- delivery equipment includes seven new 
ment. Cheap electric power. Mill Chevrolet trucks; shop, 45x75 ft, housed 
— modern in every respect. Good in brick building less than three years 
railroad connection, nice town, old, fully equipped, including refrigerat- 
schools, etc. This is an exceptional ing outfit; owner disabled by illness 
opportunity and will not be on the and would sell real estate and business, e e e 
market long. Attractive terms. Ad- or business alone, and lease shop on a a os : 
dress 1127, care Northwestern Miller, reasonable rental basis; real opportunity 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK 
Minneapolis. for right party; has always been good 
money-maker. Address 1129, care North- ° “4 
western Miller, Minneapolis Transportation Insurance on Flour Against 
All Risks 
FLOUR MILL FOR SALE—125-BBL CA- H T PHOSPHATE Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 
pacity, in good running order; also bak- td e 
ery, coal and wood yard; all on track, HIGH-TEST 
close in on pavement; in Regina, Sas- 
katchewan; population 40,000; the only PROVIDENT CHEMICAL 
mill in the city; for quick sale will take WORKS . M 
$35,000; owner retiring from business. Established 1876 ST. LOUIS, MO. CHARLES W. SEXTON COMPANY ILL Mutua. SERVICE 
Apply to E. McCarthy, Regina, Sask. 
Insurance—since1884 For Policy Holders 
: Murvat Frere Prevention Bureau 
MINNEAPOLIS 230 East Ohio St. Chicago, Tl. 
—_ — 
500-Bbl Mill for Sale 
We contemplate retiring from the milling business in which we have 
: 2 Regist 1 in th 
been successfully engaged for many years. There is nobody in the family Pau, Paut & Moore Trademarks Peristezed in the 
to continue the business and we wish to close the estate. We have some PATENT ATTORNEYS and SOLICITORS mae as is ForeiqnOountries 
well-known brands on which we have an established domestic and export P EE EE Ee Snes Sagas Saeee ver Hal 
business atents Procured an SFade-s arks entury Complete Files Registered 
. Registered in All Countries Flour Brands—Booklet Free 
; The mill is on a main east and west trunk line in northern Indiana, 854 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS acl i t- - hehe * 7 ae e Cc 
é well located for originating wheat and moving flour to central, eastern estedinalbsais ss sptetiniattetitiana 
. and southeastern markets. 
; Most all our business has been in car lot deliveries, but a good local 
—— f and sectional business could be developed in less than car lots. This is a eJnvestment oecurities 
; good opportunity for some one having a knowledge of milling who wants 
er. to get into business for himself. Since 1878 
Address “Indiana Mill,” 1081, care Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio AR KELL + SMITHS 
Rand Building, Toledo, Ohio. WELLs-DickEy COMPANY 
~~ btonwnarous CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 
s J. 
IN 
cept 
for . 
ee, Attention—Feed Dealers 
in Ill., Ind., Ohio, Mich. and Ky. You 
—— can secure the exclusive agency now for 
"HE Mac X Quality Feeds. The agency for 
ory; this fast growing line of Molasses Feeds 
ance for cattle and hogs and complete line of 
are- Poultry Feeds is now being grabbed by 
rth- live-wire dealers. Get our special prop- 
osition which includes exclusive sale, 
plenty of resale and advertising co-oper- 
aha ation and some established business. 
ION Let’s go. Write O. J. Meredith, Man- 
has ager Eastern Dept. Mac X Feed Milling, 
ffice Clinton, Iowa. " 
tion 
Ad- 
ller, 
=~ OLTING CLOTH 
ince 
d ; 
tion Uniformity of Aperture 
tern Vi tterhead - §moothness of Texture 
rth- our etter et acs St th of . 
~~. Streng) ‘Fabric 
a ENGRAVED 
xpe- 
ces; 
ess; 
shed P P : 
care is like putting 
a new suit of 
JUR clothes on your 
con- 
rest - personal repre- 
tern i. 
fer- sentative. 
ress 
nne- 
BLS The 
eat; 
have ° ° 
‘¢* National Engraving ( 0. 
nish 
Aa- 306 Sixth Ave. So. Minneapolis 
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MILLS OF MINNESOTA 
















“GOLDEN LINK” 


Special Patent 


“QUALITY LOAF” 


Standard Patent 







Excel Because They Spell Success 







Excellent in Color, Texture, Volume and Absorption 





These Strong, Glutinous, Uniform Grades of Flour Contain 
All the Good Qualities of Any Flour, Regardless of Price 






Personal Effort Directed in Filling 
All Baking Requirements 











Mills: Graceville, Minn, BALDWIN FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oakes, North Dakota MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















“Madelia’s Superlative” | | ‘Pan4yDough 


Cflour 
Strong—Well Milled—Bakers Patent 


A trial proves our 
Guaranteed to Satisfy claim of a 





Dandy Dough. 


G CO,  Madelis, Minn NORTHLAND MILLING CO. CLARO MILLING COMPANY 


ly Capaci 
ss 1200 Barvels Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 510 Security Bldg.. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 




















THE HiGHEst Pricep FLourR IN AMERICA AND WortTH ALL IT Costs 


Ning Midaé SLCUL 
Carries the assurance of success to the baker striving 
to materialize his ideal in the quality of his product. 


KING MIDAS MILL CO. MINNEAPOLIS 
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Successors to Sheffield-King Milling Co. 
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Three 


Great 
Minnesota 
Flours 








Manufactured 
from the finest 
wheat in a mod- 
ern mill to win 
the approval of 
the trade. 


“BIG 
JO 


A high quality 
flour that has 
gained the ap- 
preciation of 
the American 
housewife. 










“Diamond Jo” 


AND 


“Little Jo” 


are sure win- 
ners for bakers, 
dealers and ex- 
porters of fine 
Minnesota and 
Dakota wheat 
flour. 
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-lake a 


oelected 
Wheat 


The “Bixota” baker knows that increased 
profits come to producers of quality bread 


he RED WING MILLING Co. 


Millers of High Grade Flours 


Rep Winc, MINNESOTA 


Helps the ‘Baker 





‘Better Loaf 









ouperior 
Milling 








“Pride of Minnesota” 


FLOUR 











WabashaRoller Mill Co. 
Wasasna, Minn., U.S. A. 


J. G, Lawrence, President 
W. B. Webb, Vice-Pres. and Manager 










NORTHWESTERN MILLING CO. 


General Offices: CORN EXCHANGE BUILDING 


Mills at Little Falls, Minn. 


Good Bread Makers 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














EXCELSIOR MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


EMPIRE : : 
Fancy Short Patent High Grade Semolinas and Ry ” Sree ING 
Eastern Representatives—Harry R. Gordon Co., New York City 











FOUR 


From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
Fancy Short Patent 


PRIDE OF DULUTH 
First Patent 


DULUTH RELIABLE 
Standard Straight 


APEX 
Extra Fancy Clear 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 
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NAAR ARYRYYYRYY 


White Swan Flour 


The standard 
that others 
strive toreach 


NUNN AHANYYYYYYYYYRYHD 


SPRINGFIELD Miiuina Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MINNESOTA 


F. A. Ruenrrz, President J. A. Rieck, Secretary-Treasurer 








PAPBAAAMAA PAV RAAAAAy KoA eM AMA aas pe ve ae vey 


HURRY 


SS RT 








MArcus JOHNSON, President J.J. PappEN, Vice President 8S. M. Sivertson, Secretary 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


ALso SEMOLINAS 


Crookston Milling Company 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 





fl ey | 
Better = Qe = the 
, Difference 





SEMOLINA and DURUM FLOURS 


Chat Will Satisfy the Most Critical 


Ask for Samples 


COMMANDER MILLING CO., MiInNEAPOLIS 











MADE FOR 


Supreme Satisfaction in Bread | | ROBINHOOD and MYSTIC FLOUR 


CORN PRODUCTS MYSTIC MILLS 
DEGERMINATED AND KILN DRIED INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
(MEAL, FLOUR AND GRITS) SIOUX CITY, IOWA 











H UBBARD M ILLING CO. Brokerage Connections Wanted in all Markets 


Minnesota } Wire for Samples and Prices 


CROWN MILLING COMPANY 


Chamber of Commerce MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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‘PARING customers away from competitors is expen- 

sive business for a baker and for his competitor too. 
We know bakers who have increased their business from 
10% to 50% and all without fighting for the highly com- 
petitive price business. ‘They simply use 


E-A-CO or SUNBURST FLOUR 


and make a loaf of bread which tastes so good that 
their present customers eat twice as much of it. 


Simple, isn’t tt—and yet like so many simple things, 
at takes nerve to dc itt. 


EVERETT, AUGHENBAUGH & CoO. 


General Offices 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











(Ohigfiain 


OUR BAKERS PATENT 


Ww aILLED to make a better 

loaf of bread—a loaf the 

x, baker can take pride in— 
inviting and satisfying. 





We solicit correspondence 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING MINNESOTA 











Osakis Milling Co. 
Merchant HCillers 


Osakis, MINN. 


Hard Spring 
Wheat Flour 


Write or wire for prices. 





MATURED 


r OSES MURS CO. | 
N. 


OSAKIS, MIN 
’ BREAD IS THE BEST AND CHEAPEST Foop 
-* + 























- QUALITY 


i 


FLOURS - 
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5 HEN discriminating buyers 
show a decided partiality for 
some particular brand,it usually means 
they are satisfied with the quality and 


price. If, for any reason, you are dis- 


satisfied with the flour you are using, 


it would pay you to investigate the 


reasons for the popularity of 


KOMO and 
PACEMAKER 


Saint Paul Milling Co. 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 














“By the authority of the Great Jehovah and the Continental Congress I command 
you to surrender.’””’ These were the memorable words addressed to the English 
Commander at Ticonderoga by Colonel Ethan Allen of the Green Mountain Boys. 





Ethan Allen Flour 


is the result of a determination to make a 
flour which more than satisfies the baker. 
His bread surpasses the loaves of his com- 
petitors and he skims the cream of the trade. 


WELLS FLOUR MILLS 


WELLS, MINNESOTA, U. S. A. 


Always Ace High 

























i he 





— 





as. 
LS Se 
: aN 


(he FLOUR with 
The Vim and Pep left in, and 
The Doubt and Trouble left out. 


Tennant ¢& Hoyt Co. 


LAKE CITY, MINN. 








MONARCH FLOUR MILLS CO. 
High Quality Spring Wheat Flours 


General Offices: 


Ask for Samples and Prices. Chamber of Commerce, MINNEAPOLIS 











;LOUR MILLS 


INCORPORATED 


CAPITAL 





HIGH GRADE 
DURUM WHEAT 
SEMOLINAe 














MINNEAPOLIS ~ St. PAUL 
MINNESOTA 
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RED RIVER MILLING COMPANY 
“CERES” “No.Al” 


Highest Quality Highest Quality 
Hard a 
Spring Wheat 
Flour 


Montana and North Dakota Wheat 


used exclusively 
Spring Wheat Daily Capacity 1,000 Barrels 
Flour 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 





Jones-HETTELSATER Con STRUCTION Co. 


Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


708-9 Mutual Building Kansas Crry, Missovrt 














New Ulm Roller Mill Company 


RED JACKET PATENT 
COMPASS WHITE RYE 


New ULM MINNESOTA 








Marshall Flour Mills Co. BEST OF ALL Flour 


“‘Marshall’s Best” Again on the Market 
Corn Exchange 
Building MINNBAPOLIS, MINH. Great Northern Flour Mfg. Co. 


Brokerage Connections Solicited ST. CLOUD, MINN. 











Established 1881 


Globe Flour Mills Co. 


PERHAM, MINN. 


GREENLEAF 


*“A SHADE BETTER” 
The Greenleaf Milling Co. 


22 Chamber of Commerce 


Minneapolis, Minn. Daily Capacity, 500 Barrels 














Empire Milling 
Minneapolis Co. 
Millers of High Grade Flour 


Minnesota 


Flour Exchange 
Minneapolis, Minn. ’ 











Special Business Card Offer 
1,000 FINEST QUALITY Kip Carns in Raised 
Flexible Printing—either shiny emboss or 
dull copper-plate finishes. No plates—just 
send copy, only $10.50. 
BusuHneEti-Dan.auist Press 
MINNEAPOLIS 


W. O. Hartig Electric Co. 


312 Marquette Ave. Minneapolis 
Satisfaction Guaranteed—Get Our Prices on 
Anything Electrical 


Milling Business Solicited 


824 Fourth Ave. So. Estimates furnished on all work 














The Central Minn. Power & Milling Co, SAUK CENTER 
Daily Capacity, 300 Barrels Spring Wheat Flour MINNESOTA 








PeerlessGroundCut 
Finish for Reduction Rolls 


Licensed Under The 
Essmueller Patents 


Getchell Cut for Break Rolls 


Makes a Big Percentage of 
Large, Uniform Middlings 





W.S. NOTT CO., Minneapolis 
Mill Supply Headquarters 


Twin City Machine Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 























Raymond Rez 
Paper Bags 


TRAQE MARK REG. U. SPPAT. OFFICE 


RRR Mhhihha WAV MNS 


/ 
j 


Invite Sales— 


Color Printing is 
the “Sales Magnet” 
that will increase 
the sale of 

your product. 


‘ . 
= 


Raymond Bags are 
Printed in Color. 


SALES_OFFICES hn 
Minnéapolis j /, 
: ; Kans§s City ZA 
/Middletown, Ohio ; j Bostop ip 
/ , yj 
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Dakota Maid ana 
Dakota Pride 


The highest types of 
spring wheat patents. 


Here to stay 
and 


here to serve. 


State Mill & Elevator 


GRAND FORKS, N. D. 
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LEADING MILLS OF CANADA ~3@e~] 











Head it) . : Cable 

Office— : 1 Address— 
Toronto, “Shawley,” 
Canada Toronto, 


Canada 


» —" eS os > 2s a os . 
OUR PORT COLBORNE, CANADA, MILL Daily Susie This Single Unit, 14,000 Barrels 
Maple Leaf Mills, Terminal Elevators, and Receiving Stations Across Canada Comprise 


Total Milling Capacity i? - -% 24,500 Barrels Daily 
Total Storage Capacity .. . 4,600,000 Bushels 


Haiifax, St. John, Quebec BRANCH OFFICES Montreal, Ottawa, Peterborough 
Hamilton, Thorold, Waeoes Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver 
New York, U. 8S. A. London, England 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY, LTD. 


JAMES STEWART, President D, A. CAMPBELL, General Manager Cc W. Baa Vice President 


W. C. DUNCAN, N. P. LAMBERT, 

A. R. MACDONALD, 25 Broadway Western Manager 

Assistant General Manager New York, U. S. A. Winnipeg, Canada 
Toronto, Canada In Charge General Exports In Charge Exports to Orient 


“NELSON” FLOUR ENJOYS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 


W. B. BROWNE & CO. QD ne Vannatter & Company, Ltd. 


Dominion Bank Bldg. Toronto, Canada 


Established 1877 
EXPORT FLOUR Grain, Flour and Feed 
Manitoba—Ontario Winters Merchants 
Our Specialty— 


53 Yonge St. TORONTO, CANADA Standard Recleaned Wheat Screenings 




















Particular, pleasing, dynamic printing on Bemis 
Bags displays the miller’s brand to the greatest 


Ww sializ Manitoba TJ,’ advantage. Bemis-built special printing presses, Zz P 
Goring Potent under brand Excello Bemis-made inks and skilled craftsmen | make Canadian Hard Spring 
And a fifty-fifty blended Bemis-printed brands distinctively attractive. Wheat 340 Elevators in Manitoba, 
high patent for general Sunbeam Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
household use under brand * 


Empire Flour Mills, Limited High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 


ST. THOMAS, ONT. B E M | S B R O. BAG CO. Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Sm  JUTE,BURLAP, COTTON 

B. H. MUIRHEAD . Cie PAPER BAGS. TWINE Pfeffer Milling Company 
Flour and Oatmeal Pat) Winnipeg Manitoba aati, of Deeesntiee Rovian, Wane Fier 

Cable Address: Export Brands: Five Jewels and Banner 
““HEADMUIR” Toronto, Canapa : MILVERTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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ROBIN HOOD 
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BN ANCA 


Me: Millers of High-Grade 
Mills and Western Offices at WESTERN CANADIAN 
Moose Jaw, SASK. : 


Careary, ALTA. a SPRING WHEAT 
| FLOUR 


ONONONONOVONENENENONG 


Dairy Capacity: %,000 Barrets FLour 
1,200 Barrets Routiep Oats anp OaTMEAL 


Eastern Sales Office: : Highest Quality 


Boarp or TrapeE Buripine 
MONTREAL ay ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 


Cable Address: ''RosinHoOoD" Montreal ome Codes: Riverside and A B C 5th Edition 
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Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Limited 
Brands—“Regal’—“National”—“Daily Bread’—“Citadel” 


Our mill at Montreal is on the Lachine Canal, 
a name inseparably associated with the his- 
tory of Canada and the development of trade 
and commerce via the St. Lawrence River— 
one of the mightiest of the world’s great 
waterways. Our wheat comes all-water from 
the grain ports of the west and we reach the 
world’s markets by the St. Lawrence. Quality 
is the supreme virtue of our flour. It is the 
best Canada has to offer. 


MONTREAL - CANADA 


Capacity - 


- 8,000 Barrels Per Day 


Cable Address: ‘‘LABWIL,’’ Montreal 

















CHOICEST 
CANADIAN 
HARD SPRING 
WHEAT 
AND 
PERFECT 
MILLING 
FACILITIES 
HAVE 
PLACED 
OUR 
PRODUCTS 
IN THE 
VAN 





OUR SEABOARD MILL AT MONTREAL 





BRANDS 
“Victory” 
“Prairie 

Blossom” 
“Woodland” 


“Homeland” 


MILLS 
MONTREAL 
HAMILTON 
BRANTFORD 





Capacity, 8,000 Bbls 


Cable Address: 
““DOMFLOUR” 
Riverside Code 


The Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. 


Branch Offices at Hatirax, QuEesec and Toronto 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
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= 
QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Cable Address Sat) Codes 
“HASTINGS” a ye (OMOEA ABC 4th & 5th Editions 
Montreal See Riverside 1901 


Makers of MANITOBA SPRING WHEAT Flours 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
125 Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Montreal, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 


Daily Capacity, 40,000 Bags of 98 lbs. 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
twces? 
BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HAMILTON, 
MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 


SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 














Established 1857 


COPELAND FLOUR MILLS, LTD. “— — 


MIDLAND, CANADA 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


. . 
Millers Selected Hard Spring Wheat Flour 
Owners and Operators of 
Public Terminals, Private Terminals 
and Country Line Elevators 
Grain Receivers—Grain Shippers 
Grain Exporters 





Cable Address: 
“Mipcop” Sort 4 ge en Be sed! 
A we > a If you are interested in Cana- 


: dian Grain we would be glad 
Codes— Ideally situated. to hear from you. We make 
Riverside io HL! Tho facilities ot our a specialty of Millers’ Trade. 
4 . i 4 1 of eal ae ‘ disposal enable us to 
ere =m A guarantee uniform Head Office: 
ae PERE ES quality and service. WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
Western Branches: Winnipeg 
Port Arthur 
Calgary 
Saskatoon 
Eastern Branches: Toronto 
Montreal 


BRANDS Export Offices: 


FIVE CROWNS GILT EDGE CANADIAN MAID GEORGIAN MONTREAL 


Private Wire Connections 
From Coast to Coast 








Grain Storage Tributary to Our Mills 17,000,000 Bushels 














MILLS AT 
Monrrear, Forr WiiiraM, 
Wiynirec, Epmontron anp 

Menpiciwe Har 


Dairy Miut Capacrry 
22,750 BarRELS 





BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING ae. . 4 
TELEGRAPHIC AND CABLE ADDRESS ex . & Exevator Capacity 

“OGILVIE, MONTREAL" 10,335,000 BusHELs 
Copes Usep—Privatr, aes Py tii a a 
ABC 41TH & 5TH, WESTERN UNION, eae ; — a AREHOUSE Capacity 

RIVERsIpr, Al, P 377,000 Barres 
BENTLEY'S 








FORT WILLIAM MILLS 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL, CANADA 


BRANCH OFFICES at St. Joun, QuEBEC, OTTAWA, TORONTO, LONDON, HAMILTON, CALGARY, VANCOUVER 


Makers oF THE Famous “*“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” Flour 
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MILLS 
WINNIPEG CALGARY 
GODERICH EDMONTON 
BRANDON VICTORIA 


—  : — 
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10,000 Barrels 


Rolled Oats and Oatmeal 
800 Barrels 


Cable Address: “Laxuron” 


I 


Total Daily Flour Milling Capacity 
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McLeod Milling Co., Lid. 


Manitoba Springs, Ontario Winter Flour 

and B s. Our location guarantees 

quick service to Atlantic seaports. 
STRATFORD, ONTARIO, CANADA 
Cable Address: McLeod, Stratford 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley, A B C 5th Edition 











Norris Grain Co., Ltd. 
705-711 Grain Exchange WINNIPEG 


We give special attention to the wants 
of Canadian and American mills buying 
and selling high class milling wheats and 
other grains. Correspondence solicited. 





WSD\WONONONNGANGANG 


CANADIAN FLOUR EXPORT CO. 


G. D. BrRuNpDRIT, Proprietor 


“ 
J 


Ontario Winters 
“ST. JULIEN” 


Manitoba Springs 
“AVIATOR” 
Quality and Service 


Cable: “CanFLexco” TORONTO, CANADA 


, 
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Manitoba Hard Wheat 


throughout Western Canada’s 


J 

z 

New York Orrice: | 
Room 1001, 44 Wurrenatt Sr. u) 
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WESTERN CANADA FLouR MILLs Co., Limtrep 


Head Office, TORONTO, CANADA 


Manufacturers 


of 


Flours 


100 Interior Elevators 


Se, LST eS ess reassess 
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famous Wheat Belt 
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JOHN KENNEDY 
EXPORTER 
FLOUR—OATMEAL—CEREALS 
Royal Bank Building 


Cable Address: 
“Kenora” TORONTO, CANADA 














JAMES WILSON & Sons 
FERGUS, ONTARIO, CANADA 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Rolled Oats, Oatmeal, Pot Barley, 
Pearl Barley and Feeds 


Correspondence solicited. 


50 Front St. East, TORONTO 








The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


Flour and Cereal Mill Furnishers 


BIRD SEMI-AUTOMATIC SCALE 
Soe BUCKLEY DISINTEGRATORS 
CARTER DISC SEPARATORS 
C CARTER AUTOMATIC WEIGHING FEEDER 
aa IMPROVED KENNEDY WHEAT HEATERS 
MORRIS GRAIN DRIERS 


“Everything for Every Mill and Elevator” 


MANUFACTURERS 


WINNIPEG 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘*All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Twenty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


1001 Royal Bank Building, TORONTO 


F. C. THOMPSON CO., LTD, 

Canadian Agents 

Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
R. W. LIGHTBURNE, JR. 

American Agents 

Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mc 














OUTLOOK-SASKATCHEWAN FLOUR 
MILLS CO., LTD. 
Outlook, Sask. - Canada 


Located in the heart of Saskatchewan 
where the world’s best wheat is grown 


Export Brand: “OUTLOOK PATENT” 











MontreaL AGENCY 
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Offer 


Board of Trade Building 
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“DIRECT FROM PRODUCERS TO MILLS” 


Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd. 


(The Farmers’ Wheat Pool) 


Heap Orrice: WINNIPEG, Canapba 


Toronto OFFIce 
718 Dominion Bank Building 


New York—Produce Exchange 


Wheat, Oats, Barley and Rye for immediate or deferred ship- 
ment from Goderich, MeNicoll, Midland or Owen Sound. Oats 
bagged if desired. We also handle government standard recleaned screenings. 


. 


WEsTERN OFFICE 
Calgary, Alberta 
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The Canadian Bag Company, Ltd. 


Head Office, MONTREAL, QUE. 








Does the busy dealer look upon your flour as 
an important item in his trade or merely one 
among many. Put it in a perfect bag and 
note the difference. Our bags are perfect. 











minti-ibies haa Factories: MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG, VANCOUVER a 


Me 
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Cable Address: ‘"HALLGRAIN”’ All Codes Used 


Vancouver Milling and Grain Co., Limited 
VANCOUVER, CANADA 


Exporters:Hard Spring Wheat Flour, Wheat, Our excellent location and long experience 
Oats, Barley, Flax, Beans, Peas, Meals, Etc. insure service. Write for samples today. 





J.G. WOLVERTON, W. P. SPARR. 
President and General Manager Vice President and Manager of Sales 


Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MILLERS OF 


Select Hard Spring Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” 


(BEST PATENT) (PATENT) (PATENT) 


Choice Ontario Winter Wheat Flour 
“KEYSTONE” 
Cable Address: ‘‘WOLMACS”’ ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 











R. C. PRATT 


FLOUR—Exporter—CEREALS FE umigate 
—eonrconr” | ¢ naptors Mg 


Cable Address: “PRAM " Toro’ 
Codes: ABO 5th Edition, “4 ny Riverside 
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FUMIGATION ( 

with LIQUID HCN has every advantage To Destroy Mill Insects 
Fumigators Engineering Co., Inc. be migators Supply Company ( 
° . ° ° Licensee for the Application of ) 
" — a sel elec head Gen THOM INCORPORATED 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd.,Grain Dealers and Exporters Liquid Hydrocyanic Acid Gas (HON) 910 ah Aen” lew Voc BE y.( 


> 
Head Office, CALGARY, Canada ’ Branches at Winnipeg, Vancouver and Edmonton 21046 Plymouth Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 





























ENGINEERS AND DESIGNERS OF 


Fireproof M: illing and Elevator 
Plants 





There is not a commercial estab- 
lishment of age in America the suc- 
cess of which is not based on qual- 
ity. The S. George Company has 
never been successfully attacked on 
the high grade of the product it 
sells. The world over, S. George 
Company paper sacks are the 
standard of excellence. In Minne- 
sota, New York, Pennsylvania, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Kansas and 
Michigan its sacks are standard for 
quality. S. George Company never 
would have withstood the storms of 
4 years but for the quality of its 
MARINE ELEVATOR ay products. No one can measure 

Burrazo, N. Y. f; the worth of quality. 

1925 
2,000,000-Bushel 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 
BUFFALO, Ns F. gWELLSBURG, W. 
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REPRESENTATIVE GRAIN DEALERS @Xt 








CORRESPONDENTS OF 
Ames-Barnes Co., New York 
Hallet Carey Swart, Ltd., Winnipeg 
Barnes-Irwin Co., Inc., Philadelphia 
Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc., Baltimore 
Smyth-Barnes & Co., Ltd., London, Eng. 





Barnes-Ames Company 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


DULUTH and NEW YORK 














CARGILL - Handlers of Grain 


MINNEAPOLIS MILWAUKEE BUFFALO 

DULUTH GREEN BAY NEW YORK 
Marshall, Minn. Sioux Falls, S. D. Grand Forks, N. D. 
Fairmont, Minn. Aberdeen, S. D. Minot, N. D. 











SHEFFIELD ELEVATOR COMPANY 
Shippers of Choice Milling Wheat 


Elevator K Capacity, 1,700,000 Bushels 900-910 Flour Ex. Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











spriInc—MILLING WHEAT winter 


Grain Any Grade, Weight or Protein Content MINNEAPOLIS 
Commission DULUTH 


Merchants McCABE BROS. CO. WINNIPEG 





Southwest Wheat 


Our standard grades are adapted 
to millers’ needs and assure uni- 
form milling wheat the 
year through 


Elevator Facilities Now Being Doubled 


Uhlmann Grain Co. 


CHICAGO - KANSAS CITY 
1,300,000 Bushels Storage Capacity 











GOOD WHEAT 


is the first step in the 
production of 


GOOD FLOUR 


Let our service depart- 
ment make your 


selection. New Kansas Wheat 





THE TENNEY COMPANY Wichita Terminal Elevator Co. 
Capacity 2,000,000 Bushels 
MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH WICHITA, KANSAS 








Froedtert Grain & Malting Co. " 
602-4 Corn Exc. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Superlatively 


Wire for Special Grain Offerings 


Elevator Capacity, 3,000,000 Bushels Fine Milling 





Milwaukee Office: 203 Chamber Commerce h 





EQUITY CO-OPERATIVE 





EXCHANGE ' We give good service to 

TERMINAL ELEVATOR SERVICE all millers but like espe- 

Mill Requirements Solicited cially toserve those who 

ST. PAUL, MINN. require especial quality 
selections. 








SIMMONS GRAIN COMPANY 


600 Corn Exchange MINNEAPOLIS 
High-Grade Milling Wheat 


We not only guarantee protein and gluten, but also quality of gluten 








Hallet & Carey Co. 


Futures . Receivers . Shippers Moore-Seaver Grain Co. 
MILLING WHEAT 1,250,000 Bushels Storage 


Minneapolis KANSAS CITY 
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- AMERICA’S CHINEST TERMINAL &LEVATOR 


_ 


MUCH FINE WHEAT IS LEFT—There is still much 

fine high protein wheat out in Kansas, and we have an 

exceptionally well selected stock of our own. But it will 

not last forever. Higher premiums may be paid before 
this crop year is ended. 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CO. 


Operating Santa Fe Elevator “A”—6,000,000 Bushels Fire Proof Storage 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








GENERAL COMMISSION COMPANY 


Members Kansas City Board of Trade 


Rosenbaum Grain Corporation 


Grain Merchants — Exporters — Importers 


MILL FEED 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


0. L. FONTAINE, JR., Pres. Capital $50,000.00 Cash and Futures CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Private Wires 











WHEAT JOHN HAYES 


Sz, 
KANSAS Direct from Kansas mn 


MARSHALL HALL “ 
GRAIN CORPORATION 


ESTABLISHED 1877 


LANGENBERG BROS. GRAIN CO. 


206 Merchants Exchange »* 


for GRAIN CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. of o® 


MILLS WICHITA, KANSAS 


SIMONDS SHIELDS LONSDALE GRAIN W) 


sKANSAS CITY MISSOURBLI&]= 


STRONG MILLING WHEAT 


Choice high protein wheats to tone up your 
milling mixture. Of course, ordinary wheats 
when you want them. 


Two great elevators to meet your requirements. 


Soft and Hard Winter MILLING WHEAT __stssovni 















































C. W. LONSDALE, Presipent 
F.C. VINCENT, Vice PresipeENT 
F. L. ROSENBURY, Secy. & Treas. 
E. F. EMMONS 
F. A. THEIS 
F. J. FITZPATRICK 
J.H. MARTIN 
B. J. ODOWD 
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WE ARE WHEAT 
MERCHANTS 


Chiefly engaged in supply- 
ing wheat to many of the 
best and most careful millers 
in the country. As mer- 
chants, we are bound to 
strive to make the merchan- 
dise and the service please 
the customer. 


-—— 
———— 


Conditions just now sug- 
gest the wisdom of build- 
ing up your reserve of 
strong milling wheat. 








Wyandotte Elevator Co. 


OSCAR T. COOK, MANAGER 


Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels KANSAS Cir? MO. 


LEADING MILLS OF WISCONSIN 














Dependable.-Spring. Wheat. Flour 


From the Northwest’s Finest Wheat—Superior Strength 
and Flavor—Always Uniform 


“SEARCHLIGHT” 
Wisconsin Milling Company 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 





Cable Address: POWERFUL” 
Codes: Millers’ and Riverside 








WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


or PERFORMANCE AND SATISFACTION 
DistincTivE QUALITY AND FLAvor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOU R” 














Can a mill’s stockholder 
compel declaration of a 
dividend withheld by the 
directors? 


Picker & Beardsley Com. Co. 
Specializing in 
No. 2 Soft Red Milling Wheat 
For Quality Mills 


125 Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 





Tus and many other 





Scott, Burrows & Christie practical questions of 


208 So. La Salle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Stocks—Grain—Cotton—Provisions 


law affecting flour 


Members New York Stock Exchange,Chicago 
Stock Exchange, Chicago Board of Trade. 


milling and allied in- 





dustries are answered 








in “The Miller and 
the Law,” by A. L.H. 
Street. 


SCHULTZ & NIEMEIER 
COMMISSION CO. 


Soft Winter Wheat 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








A handsomely bound volume 





of 734 pages, completely in- 
Dependable Service for dexed, price $5.00, postpaid. 


Particular Millers 5 us select 


7, 1 Poet your wheat 
Future Orders Solicited requirements 


JAS. S. TEMPLETON’S SONS 
140 W. Van Buren St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Northwestern Miller 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








5515 2nd Boulevard 


F $ With Liquid HCN 
u migate (Hydrocyanic Acid Gas) 
The best and surest way of get- 
ting rid of mill insects. . . Now 
is the time to make preparation. 


Peters Engineering & Chemical Co. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


The Northwestern Miller, 
118 South Sixth Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


Gentlemen: 
le ge ee eee copies 





of “The Miller and the Law,” by A. 
L. H. Street. Price $5.00. 








| EERE Te TT ee OL Tee eee 
JOHN S. METCALF CO. 
Grain Elevator Engineers 
111 W. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 


54 St. Franeois Xavier St., Montreal, Que. 
837 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B.C. 


....Charge to my account. 
....1 enclose check. 























Cream of Wheat Flour 


always uniform; always the best at a 
fair price. We want some live buyers 
who are willing to pay for quality. 


John H. Ebeling Milling Co. 


GREEN BAY, WIS. 








WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


RYE MEAL—ALL GRANULATIONS 


In the heart of the Rye producing sections of Wisconsin 


WEYAUWEGA MILLING CO. 
WEYAUWEGA, WISCONSIN 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


WISCONSIN 
RYE 
FLOUR 


FrANK JAEGER MILLING Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 








Pure Wisconsin Rye Flour 
Samples and quotations 
sent on request 


THE PAGEL MILLING COMPANY 
Stevens Point, Wis. 


ESTABLISHED 1849 


Oldest and Largest Millers 
in the State producing all 
grades that can be made 
from Rye or its blends with 








wheat 








PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPAOA, WIS. 


FRANK H. BiLopcetrt, Inc. 
JANESVILLE, Wis. 


Successors to Blodgett-Holmes Co., 
Blodgett Milling Co. and Ford Milling Co. 

















He rs Propuce Berrer 


“Manufactured Weather” [%"s Proprce Ber 


Grrier Fogineering @rporation 


Main Office and Works: 


Southwestern Office 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


505 Manufacturers’ Exchange Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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BAKERS SUPPLIES NEW ORLEANS BAKERS MACHINERY 


5D PRODUC 
0 rami 





ALL GRADES OF MILLFEED 


One Car RED DOG or 100 Cars 


BLAISDELL MILLING CO. Minneapolis, Minn. 











OTTO FRRDESERS 
E 
2 5 Mae HAMBURG ““Schucomerrest, No IS 


a ies Manager San Juan, 
Get Acquainted With Our “Suppen Sutpment Mrxep Car Service Porto Rico, Office Cable Address: “WATERMAN” Hamburg, Germany 


Shipping Capacity, Forty Mixed Cars Daily TrTtItitiltt1 1111111111111 1111111111111 


FLOUR MIDDS—RED DOG : 
Straight or Mixed Car PURE DRIED BUTTERMILK Siee'803" 


NORTHWESTERN FEED CO. FEED FORMULAS—-FAED SQUIPHENT SEED pial? INSPECTION 


J wn E.GE y, President A. 
Saaunsce J. Buaveains, Seoretexy MINNEAPOLIS 110 So. Dearborn St. S. T. EDWARDS & CO. CHICAGO, ILL. 








SILILILILILTI Iii iii iii iii iii 
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eee, MILs eee * ae FLOUR—FEED 


Dependable service to Jobbers DREYER COMMISSION CO. 
Write or wire RELIANCE FEED CO., Minneapolis, Minn. and Bakers ST. LOUIS, MO. 


130 No. Wells St. CHICAGO 














MILLFEEDS—ALL GRADES = %y,VEHMANN ECO: Ste TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 
ern. Yd th tian ~*~ gael ALFALFA MEAL 


e Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
Flour, Cereal, Grain Analyses THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 


Flour Co. Dependable Service PRODUCTS CO. Pierce Building, 
958-66 Montana St. CHICAGO Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 


AMERICAN Fore Biba. 
844 Rush St. CHICAGO QUALITY FLOUR Cc. E. SCHEARER 


Cc. W. DILWORTH . . 
Room 427 America Fore Bldg. FLOUR BROKER FEED 
844 Rush St. Chicago 

Chicago and Vicinity 510 Granite Bldg. Sr. Louts, Mo. 























Always ia the market. All grades of 


FLOUR - Wheat - Rye - Corn 
JOHN W. ECKHART & CO. 


Established for 40 Years 
: 312 N. Carpenter S 'HICAG Hard and Soft I invit ‘ : 
Export. 312N. Carpenter St. CHICAGO Low Grades — Second Clears wae and See 4 S Sesto Leeremgentonee 
Your Offers Solicited FLOURS jobbers who will appre- 


ciate specialized broker- 
age representation. 


The New Century Company ‘ 
L. R. JEWELL, Kansas City, Mo. 
PETERSEN Bros. & Co. 3940 So. Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 201 Postal Building 7 


B yers of all kinds of FLOUR Cable Address: “CENTURY” 

u 

Send Samples Quote Prices 
Merchants Loan & Trust Co. Bldg. 


112 W. Adams Street CHICAGO FLOUR BROKER DON C. GRAHAM 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS FLOUR 


and adjacent territory 
x are always in the market for D. P. YOUNG, Carbondale, Ill. KANSAS CITY 


W. P. RONAN hard and soft wheat flours. 


SPRING KANSAS Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co. 


F LO U R 600-606 W. Austin Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. THE KONRAD SCHREIER co. DoMEsTIC MILLING Co. 





















































SHEBOYGAN, WIS. A. W. Wirt, Proprietor 
Manufacturers of 
“BRAWN” Whole Wheat Flour ee a 
Special attention JOHNSON & CO BRA WNITE” Bread Improver MILLFEEDS 
a W.S. ° National Sales Office, 1427 Lytton Bldg. 
given to SUCCESSORS TO V. THOMPSON CO. 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. KANSAS CITY MO. 


the bakery trade FE L. oO Ww YR 


a So. Sa Gate SS. CHICAGO 444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO Buyers and Shippers LILLIE & Co. 


of allgradesof = Flour Brokers 
en and SCREENINGS Open “ consider dstrae aot 
3— — —?s P DONAHUE-STRATTON CO. winter wheat mill accounts for 
— pve ee Chapin Buys Bran MILWAUKEE, WIS. ames NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Always in the Market 


CURRY-LINIHAN CO. CHAPIN & CO. 


BROKERS Manufacturers of Dairy Feeds 


189 W. Madison St. "  GHICAGO CHICAGO, ILL. M. G. RANKIN & CO. JOHN F. KRIEG 
Millfeeds Broker 


Established 1896 Grain—Flour—Feed 


KELLY-ERICKSON CO., FLOUR BROKERS Member Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce Independent Nashville, Tenn. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA, and Chicago, Illinois 20-21 O. of O. Building Life Bldg. 
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KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 


















THE FRANK R. PRINA CORPORATION 


poMEstic BKJ]QOUR_ exporr 


LIVE WIRES — CONNECT! 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 






NEW YORK 








KRAUSE & 
FRANCO 


Flour 


Brokers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 




















FLOUR 

SEMOLINA 

MILLFEEDS 
CORN PRODUCTS 








g 





Reynier Van Evera 
Company 
DIRECT TRADE REPRESENTATIVES 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Victor Building 


Los Angeles, California 


Room 101, 364 So. Anderson St. 
T. R. Botts, Mgr. 


” 











JOHN O. 


FLO 


Produce Exchange 





WADE 


UR 


High Quality 


Prompt Service, 


Fair Prices 


NEW YORK 





| ~ FLOUR BROKER’ } 


JAMES HAFFENBERG 























303 Produce Exchange 





212 E. Produce Exchange 


Be NEw YorK ’ i 2 Member N. Y. Produce Exchange 
hey, ROD. Produce Exchange NEW YORK 

COWING & ROBERTS American Flour Corporation WHITE & COMPANY WILLIAM ROGERS 

117 Commerce St. BALTIMORE 
Established Flour Winter Wheat een noe a FLOUR 
ew inden an 8 NEW YO RK 
Ko — samples solicited et HARRY E.WHITE CO. Send Samples and Quotations 
416 Produce Exchange NEW YORK Cable Address: “AMFLOURCO” NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 





L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 








RAYMOND F. KILTHAU 


Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 


FLOUR ann CEREALS 





Exceptional Facilities 


W. P. Tanner-Gross Company, Inc. 


Domestic Export 
Flour and Cereal Products 
25 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 





HENRY KOPER & CO. 


FLOUR 


DISTRIBUTORS 


11 Broadway 


NEW YORK 


A. P. YOUNGBLOOD 


MEMBER NEW YORK PR¢ 
EXCLUSIVE 
FLOUR BROKERS 


E, STJ. ROBINSON 


A. P. YOUNGBLOOD CO. 


IDUCE EXCHANGE 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 











-FLOUR 


Always open for 
Good Mill Accounts 


Produce Ex. 


DAVID COLEMAN, Inc. 


New Yorx 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange 


NEW YORK 





PECIALISTS 
pig 


D. G. 
NEW YORK 


Priee FLOUR 


VAN DUSEN & CO. 
Members New York Fyoinee p Sahanee 


cIT 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


PHILETUS SMITH 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














m i SIMPSON 


OMAND, nN 8. 


A RELIABLE 


MEDIUM 




















AREESE Co. 


Specializing in 


RYE FLOUR 


28 East 63rd St. NEW YORK 















SIMPSON.HENDEE &COINC 












PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


NEW 


YORK 










BUYERS & DISTRIBUTORS of MILLFEED 








Established 1850 


GerorGEW.VaN BoskEerck & Son 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 


Produce Exchange 


NEW YORK 








Direct Trade 
Representatives 





411 Produce Exchang? 


J. A. LENHARDT 


INCORPORATED 
Spring, Hard and Soft 


Winter. Rye 


Flours and Semolinas 


NEW YORK 
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{ KANSAS and 
} RYE ACCOUNT 


For New York and Vicinity 
EDWARD F. CLARK 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


WANTED A-1 


WILLIAM T. BURKE 
Domestic and Export 
FLOUR 


15 Whitehall St. NEW YORK 


Peter J. EDWARDSEN 
Sales Agent 
Member New York Produce Exchange 
FLOUR FEED GRAIN HAY 
25 Church Street, NEW YORK CITY 
Correspondence solicited 















Wetsel & Wetsel, Inc. 
Brokers 
HARRISONBURG, VA. 


Solicit offers on Grains, Flour, Feed, 
Cotton Seed Meal, ete. 





























The Harry R. Gordon Co., inc. 
DOMESTIC FLOUR EXPORT 


91-03 Wall Street NEW YORK 








EpGar O. CHALLENGER 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











HAYWARD & CO. 


Brokers and Agents 


FLOUR—FEED—GRAIN 


312 Chamber of Commerce Building 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 











Specialists 


Ws » 















MILLERS’ AGENTS 


2036 Virginia Park 
DETROIT, MICH. 














Spring Patents 
Spring Clear 

Kansas Patent 
Kansas Clear 


Mills at 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Kansas O1ry, Mo. 
Burralo. N.Y. 


Canadian Flour 
Milled in Bond 








Daily Capacity, 30,000 Barrels 


Semolina 

Durum Flour 

Rye Flour 

Soft Winter Flour 





We Buy 


Wheat Bran and Middlings which are used in the 
manufacture of LA RRO, the ready ration for 
dairy cows, and are always glad to have your offers. 


THE LARROWE MILLING COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 




















STATES FLOUR MILLS Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 


Cable Address: 
“Sratrs,” Philadelphia 





Established 1991 


David F. Silbert & Co.,Inc. 
FLOUR 


214 Grain & Flour Exchange, Boston, Mass. 
Bakers’ Trade Our Specialty 


JOHN E. KoERNER & Co. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


208-9 Louisiana Building 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 

























(Successors to M. F. BARINGER) 


KING BROTHERS & COMPANY 


Bourse - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
A reliable outlet for your feeds. 


Also large handlers of Dried Buttermilk and Dried Skim Milk for 
the feed and baking trade. 








Calvin Hosmer Stolte Co. 


eee 


Entire New England Distribution 
156 State St. BOSTON, MASS. 











J. C. Consodine Company 


Millers’ Agents 


1503 Merchants Bank Bldg. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


SUPERIOR SERVICE 

























Wheat, Barley, Rye, Corn 


Forward Samples and Quotations 


FLOURadOFFALS sames J. RODGERS 


WE HAVE BUYERS for YOUR OUTPUT of 


Successor to Richardson Bros. 
Broker 
Tue Bourse, Puriaperpnuta, Pa. 


A. H. Brown & Bros. 
FLOUR 


MILLERS’ AGENTS 
Grain and Flour Exchange 
BOSTON, MASS. 





The Recksteiner Company 


Flour and Feed 
Brokers 
411-12 Commerce Bldg., COLUMBUS, O. 
































(FLOUR and 
(FEED 


We are buyers of all ‘grades. 
Send samples. Quote prices. 


Established 1857 


Samuel Bell & Sons 


4th and Market PHILADELPHIA, 
Streets PA. 





HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn RTLOUR pomestic 


465 and 467 Rourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


F. W. WISE & CO. 
Millers’ Agents 
Flour and Feed 


508B Grain & Flour Exchange BOSTON 


J.T. McINTOSH 


Mill Representative 
Flour and Feed Broker 
603 Commerce Bldg. COLUMBUS, OHIO 




















Buyers of 
FEED 
of all kinds 


Bourse Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dawson-Davis Co., Inc. 
BOSTON 
DAWSON & SEAVER 
NEW YORK 
Odd Lots of Flour Solicited From Millers 


SERVICE FIRST 
HARRY B. APPLE 
FLOUR—BROKER—FEED 


Special Attention and Service given the 
Bakery Trade 








Commerce Bldg. COLUMBUS, OHIO 





















316 Corn Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS 


Red Dog 


NEWSOME FEED & GRAIN CO. 


15th St. So. Side, PITTSBURGH 


We want Standard Middlings, Flour 
Middlings, Rye Middlings and 


Wire your offers 





Suffolk Feed & Supply Co. 
EASTPORT, LONG ISLAND 


Always in the market 
for Second Clear Flour 


Send Samples and Quote Prices 

















W. G, PHILLIPS 
RoBERrT M, PEEK EDWARD M. Perk 


PEEK BROS. 
FLOUR 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 











ng ] for the 
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THE FRASER COMPANY 


Flour Mill Machinery and Supplies 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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A. GARNHAM & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 6 Nave Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
62 Crutched Friars 

LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: “Fiaxy,"’ London 


Cable Address: ““Dorrgacu,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Old Trinity House, Water Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 


Want Second Patents and First Bakers 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
LONDON 


Cable Address: ““Coventry,'’ London 





GRAIN AND FLOUR FACTORS AND 
COMMISSION AGENTS 
Always ready to make full advances against 
consignments 
OrrFices: THE Batic, St. MARY AXE 
LONDON, E. C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Harris,"’ London 





Cc. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS, E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
43-45 Gt. Tower Street, E. C.3 


And at Old Corn Exchange, Granary Stand No. 7 
Cable Address: ‘““FrastTanco,”’ London 


RAYMOND & REID 
GRAIN AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


The Baltic, St. Mary Axe LONDON 


Cable Address: “Ecuarr,’’ London 





W. P. WOOD & CO. 
FLOUR AND WHEAT IMPORTERS 
5 Bury Court, LONDON, E. C. 


Fiour for London and Malta 
Wueat for London, Hull, Liverpool 


Established 35 years Correspondence invited 


REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


| M. StannarD F. T. CoLnins 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C.3 


} 





| LYNDSELL & KENNEDY 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Wall Stand No. 49, Old Corn Exchange 
Office: 59 Mark Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 


Cable Address: ‘LynpsEuu,"’ London 


W. M. READ & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR 


5-6 Fowkes Building 
Great Tower Street 
No. 23 Stand, Old Corn Exchange 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
Telegrams: ‘“THANEHOOD,”’ London 





JAMES ALLEN & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ‘““ANcHoR,” Belfast 


M. KOSMACK & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Also at Belfast and Dublin 
Cable Address: *‘Kosmack,"’ Glasgow 











BARTON, HENDERSON & CO. 


Twgaghieaderes——_Gtinatiee 
RAYMOND-HADLEY- “ae 


29 Corn Exchange Chambers 
Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ““GyrosE” 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, FEED AND 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
8 Water Lane LONDON, E. C. 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
67 Hope Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘“GLENCAIRN,’’ Glasgow 








THE A B C CODE 


In use by various foreign brokers 
Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement. . $ 
For sale at all its branches and by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Mrwy., U.S. A. 


T. S. MEDILL & SONS, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Corn Exchange Chambers 
Seething Lane LONDON, E.C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘“MrpILu,’’ London 








J. M. & C. M. HAMM 
FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 


FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 


Offices: 50 Mark Lane, E. C. 3 | 
LONDON | 


Cable Address: ‘‘ALKERS,’’ London 


WM. McKERROW & CO. 


LIMITED 
LIVERPOOL 


Importers of Low-Grade Flour, 
Millers’ Offal and all 
Feedingstuffs 


WM. HAMILTON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 





BYRNE, MAHONY & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON DUBLIN 
ABERDEEN AND BELFAST 


Cable Address: ‘“ByRNE,” Dublin 


50, Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “CORNSTALK,” Glasgow 





ROSS T. SMYTH & CO., LTD. 


GRAIN AND FLOUR | 
| 
| 





SHAW, POLLOCK & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 
IMPORTERS 

BELFAST AND DUBLIN 
Cable: ‘PoLLock,” Belfast VERSES, Se 
: LOCK, as 
“PILLSBURY,” Dublin | HULL AND GLASGOW 


| | 








JOSEPH WILES & SON 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
London House, Crutched Friars, E. C. 
Clock Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
LONDON 
Cable Address: ““MIDDLINGs,"’ London 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS | KOSMACK, STEWART & CO. | 


| IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
FLOUR IMPORTERS AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
| 8 Corporation Street, BELFAST 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 


DUBLIN, BELFAST Cable Address: ““FREDKOS,” Belfast 





Cable Address: ‘‘TRoNTOPRI,”’ London 


47 Gt. Tower St. LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





A. G. BUTTIFANT 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Office: 47 Mark Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: ‘““BuTTIFANT,’’ London 


Codes: Bentley’s Phrase 
Riverside, 1901 edition 


DAVID MALONE 
FLOUR IMPORTER 


| 
10 Westmoreland Street | 
DUBLIN, IRELAND | 


James McD. Black 


COCHRANE & BLACK 
FLOUR AND CEREAL IMPORTERS 


67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 
And at Leith, Dundee and Aberdeen 


Established 1885 


James Cochrane 


Cable Address: 


Cable Address: "Roma" “ALONE,” Dublin 





ARTHUR JAMES & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


93 Hope St.. GLASGOW 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
12 Virginia St. ABERDEEN 


Cables: ‘‘Pxuuip,’”’ Dundee 


BRISTOL ENGLAND | 





Established 1871 


WINTER BROS. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


79 Mark Lane, LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: ““WINTER,’’ London 





WM. GILCHRIST & CO. 


Established 1874 


S. & A. RUNCIE 


LTD, 
IMPORTERS OF AMERICAN FLOUR 


67 Hope Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘“RuNCcIE" 





ANDREW Law WituiaM R. Law 


CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
67 Hope Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“CAMELLIA,"’ Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 





19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘"MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 
WILSON & DUNLOP 
FLOUR IMPORTERS AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
LEITH and GLASGOW 
Also at Aberdeen 


Cable Address: Correspondence solicited 
“Fiour,” Leith Advances on consignments 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
FLOUR maeunene 





GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


Corn Exchange Chambers 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 


93 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Riverside Code 
Cable Address: ““EGMont” 





| ARCHIBALD HAMILTON & SONS 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, 

A’ AL 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
GLASGOW LEITH 


Cable Address: “Rosin,” Glasgow 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTE 
7 ad PER COPY, $12.50 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 











Cable Address: “‘Drptoma,"’ Glasgow 


RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION. ISSUED IN 1923 


Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., U.S. A. 
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April 27, 1927 





R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


GLASGOW—45 HOPE STREET LIVERPOOL—17 BRUNSWICK STREET 


LONDON-—7 LONDON STREET, MARK LANE, E. C. 


Also at Bristou, SovurHamprTon, Huu, BetFast, DUBLIN and CoRK 


N. V. HANDELMAATSCHAPPY voorheen 
(Trading Company late) 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 


MILLERS’ AGENTS anp FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Large Trade in Germany, AMSTERDAM 
Czecho-Slovakia and Austria Cable Address: ‘‘HEsLENFELD,"’ Amsterdam 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, LTD. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL AND CEREALS 


45 Hope Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 


LIVERPOOL 
Offices also at DuBLIN, LEITH and BELFAST 





Cable Address: ‘‘DrLicutT,”’ Glasgow 





GEBROEDERS VREESWIK | 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 





RIVERSIDE CODE 
FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 
Per Copy $12.50 
Discount for quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Minn., U.S. A. 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: *‘Mrprium,"’ Utrecht 


Handel My. v/h OSIECK & CO. 


(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM-ROTTERDAM 


Extensive trade in Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland and Austria 


SPECIALLY REPRESENTED AT HAMBURG 


Cable Address: Sole Agents for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
for Holland, Belgium and Rhine territory 


“Osreck,’’ Amsterdam 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


Head Office: AMSTERDAM Established May Ist, 1874 Branch Office: ROTTERDAM 


For Holland and Central Europe. Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, SEMOLINA and All 
Other Grain Products, LINSEED CAKES, OILS, FATS, PURE LARD 
Exporters of BEANS, PEAS, SEED, LINSEED OIL 


Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank, Amsterdam 





W. P. VAN DRIEL & ZONEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


AMERSFOORT 
HOLLAND 


P. MEURS PZ. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR 
AMSTERDAM 





Cable Address: ‘‘MEURSMEEL” 


Codes: Riverside 1901, A B C 5th Edition Solicit first-class Mill Connections 





HELS!INGFORS | 
WALD. TEFKE #ELSINGFO 
GRAIN AND FLOUR AGENT 
Est. 1918 


J. TAS EZN 
Established 1868 * AMSTERDAM 
IMPORTER OF FLOUR AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS OF ALL KINDS 
Desires offers on Jarge quantities of first and 
second clears from American and 
Canadian mills 
Cable Address: ‘“Tasstano” 


NIEVAK 


Dutch Buying and Selling Agency for the 
Dutch Wholesale Dealers’ Association 
Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, 
SEMOLINA (wheat and corn) 
CORN FLOUR and RICE 


Cable Address: Singel 72, 
“NIEVAK’ AMSTERDAM 


N. V. K. HOFMAN’S 


Agentuur en Commissiehandel 
FLOUR AGENTS 
Beurs Kamer 23 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: 
“Horco,” Amsterdam 
Riverside Code 


Connected with the trade since 1902. 
Desires to represent: 
Grain Exporters and first class mills in 
Rolled Oats and Feedingstuffs 
Cables: ‘‘WALDTEFKE” 


SUOMEN VALTAMERENTAKAINEN 
KAUPPA OY 
(The Finnish Transoceanic Trading Co., Ltd.) 
GRAIN AND FLOUR AGENTS 
HELSINKI, FINLAND 


We bring you in touch with all first class 
buyers in Finland 


Cables: ““FINNISHTRADE” 


ERNST WENDT 
AGENT FOR FLOUR AND GRAIN 
HELSINGFORS, FINLAND 
Desires connections with first class mills 
making SEMOLINA 
Correspondence invited 
Cable Address: ‘"ERNSTWENDT”’ 





Wheat Flour 
Rye Flour 
Rolled Oats 


N. V.: M. WITSENBURG JR., Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
IMPORTERS AND BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF CEREALS 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND, cable address: ''WITBURG" 


Established 1868 
NEW YORK, U.S. A., cable address: ‘"WITBURG"’ 


Reference: Twentsche Bank, 
Amsterdam 





M. JocHEMSs AZOON JACQUES LUCHSINGER 


N. V. Continental Millers’ Agency 
JOCHEMS & LUCHSINGER 


MILLERS’ AGENTS 
Cable Address: “ELFINE,”’ Amsterdam AMSTERDAM 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





CARDOZO & BOEKMAN’S HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ 
AMSTERDAM-— Exchange Building 
CARDOZO & BOEKMAN A. G., HAMBURG—Hohe Bleichen 5/7 


MILLERS’ AGENTS AND IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREAL PRODUCTS, FEEDSTUFFS, 
POTATO FLOUR, STARCHES, DEXTRINES, GUMS, GLUCOSE, GRAPE SUGAR 


Cable Address for both offices: *‘CARMIBOEK” 





Mathieu Luchsinger 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR OF ALL KINDS, ROLLED OATS, SEMOLINA AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Special facilities for making sales to Germany, Danzig and Czecho-Slovakia 


Bankers: Nederlandsch Indische Escompto Maatschappij Cable Address: ‘"MaTLUCH"” 








In use by various foreign brokers 
Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement . . $20.00 
For sale at all its branches and by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN., U.S. A. 





HANDELSVEREENIGING 
LE GUE & BOLLE 
FLOUR AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 

ROTTERDAM 


Telegraphic Address: ‘Legué,’’ Rotterdam 





Successor to W. Dunbar Established 1893 
FLOUR BROKER 
Alexandra Building, HONGKONG 


Codes: Bentley's, A B C 5th and 6th 
Cable Address: ‘‘DuNBaAR,"’ Hongkong 


N.V. Gelber’s Handelmaatschappij 
ROTTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Exporters to Germany and Ozecho-Slovakia 
Solicit offers from Canadian and Kansas Mills 
Buyers for own account only 


| 


N. V. Handelmaatschappij v/h GRIPPELING & VERKLEY 
IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 

Cable Address: ‘‘BisGrip,"’ Amsterdam 

All codes used 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 
Sole Agents of Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis 


AMSTERDAM 





TRADING COMPANY STOLP & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


Cable Address: ‘‘CLEO” AMSTERDAM 


Importers of all kinds of Feedingstuffs. Exporters of Beans, etc. 


Prominent Exporters of American Wheat Flours to Germany and Czecho-Slovakia 





Cable Address: “GELBER,” Rotterdam 


G. N. ASSIMACOPOULOS & CO. 
AGENTS FOR FLOUR AND GRAIN 
PIRZUS, GREECE 
Desire connections with first class mills 
and grain concerns 
Correspondence invited 


Cable Address: “AGNAS” 





E., W. BOUWMAN Cc. L, KIRCHHEINER 


E. & W. BOUWMAN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ESTABLISHED 1833 ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: *‘BouwMaAN," Rotterdam 





SUZUKI & CO., Ltd. 
WHEAT AND FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Head Office: KOBE, JAPAN 


Portland, Oregon, Office: 1018 Board 
of Trade Building 


Seattle Office: 633 Dexter Horton Building 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 

Industrie en Handelmaatschappij 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 

Biggest buyer for central Europe on own account 

Guaranteed payment of documents 
References: Twentsche Bank, Rotterdam 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 


HATENBOER & VERHOEFF 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, ROLLED OATS AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Postbox 122, ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address; ‘'SrRENE” 
References: Incasso Bank, Rotterdam; Guaranty Trust Co., New York 





N. V. ‘““VEEMESTA”’ 


OILCAKE, BRAN, BREWERS’ GRAINS, BEET PULP, MEAT MEAL, SULPHATE OF | 
AMMONIA, NITRATE OF SODA AND ALL OTHER KINDS OF 
FEEDINGSTUFFS AND FERTILIZERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘VEEMESTA”’ ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 





Established 1861 


VIUDA DE E. SERFATY 
GIBRALTAR 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp PRODUCE AGENT 
‘ for Gibraltar, Spain, Morocco and 
Mediterranean Ports 


Cable Address: ““Srrraty,” Gibraltar 
Codes: Riverside, A B OC 5th and 6th Edition 


N. V. DONSZELMANN & CO.’S GRAAN 
& GRAANPRODUCTEN MAATSCHAPPIJ 
ROTTERDAM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, GRAIN, CORN 
PRODUCTS AND FEED 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Maatschappij 
gency, Rotterdam 
Cable Address: “SEMOLINA” 








LEDEBOER & VAN WALBEEK 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ““InTgREst,” Rotterdam 
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Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 


IMPORTER OF WHEAT FLOURS, SEMOLINAS, RYE FLOURS, 
ROLLED OATS, CORN PRODUCTS, FEEDINGSTUFFS AND PROVISIONS 
of all kinds to Scandinavia and the Baltic 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address: ‘‘OTTOMADSEN"’ Samples and offers solicited 


Established 1858 Cable Address: “Baurica” 


GUSTAV KRUGER 

HAMBURG 24 
WANTS TO GET IN TOUCH WITH MILLERS AND EXPORTERS OF FEEDINGSTUFFS 
ZSPECIALLY HOMINY FEED 








JQ@RGEN BRUUN 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 

AARHUS— COPENHAGEN 
DENMARK 


RUD. MADSEN 


IMPORTER AND MILLERS’ AGENT | 
OF FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, 
AND CORN PRODUCTS | 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
Cable Address: “Ruma” 


Cable Address: ‘““KoRNMOD" 
Head Office: AARHUS 


BALTIC COMPANY 


COPENHAGEN OSLO 
HELSINGFORS 





Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
OLAV BELSHEIM, Proprietor 
FLOUR and ROLLED OATS FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


Head Office: OSLO, NORWAY 
COPENHAGEN | Cable Address: “CosMo” and “MoBIL” 





Cable Address: 
“GLADIATOR” 


| FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN 
FLOUR GRAIN FEED 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: ‘‘FLORMEL” 


CHR. ANGELL 
Established 1876 

CHRISTIAN ANGELL CARL ANGELL 

BJARNE ANGELL AXEL ANGELL 


FLOUR COMMISSION AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


SIEGMUND STEEG 





Sandthorquai 2, HAMBURG 14 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED 
Offers of Low Grade Flour and Millfeed Especially Desired 


Cable Address: “Rimpavu” 


GUSTAV B. THOMAS 


HAMBURG 
IMPORTER OF FLOURS AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS for Germany, Danzig and 
all Central European Countries 


Codes: Riverside 1910 
Bentley's 





MILLERS’ AGENT FOR FLOUR AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Koenigstrasse 15, HAMBURG, 36 


Cable Address: 


Cable Address: “STEEGMEHL,”’ Hamburg “MEHLTHOMAS"” 


GEORG PETERSEN 
FLOUR AND GRAIN AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Over 30 years’ experience in the trade 
Cable Address: “GEORGE,” Oslo 
References: 





Established 1864 


PAUL SAUERLANDT NACHFG. 
BERLIN—CHARLOTTENBURG 2 


Seeks first class Canadian mill account 
and also connections for 
La Plata Bran and Pollards 





STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN Agents in All Principal Cities: 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK Denmark, Finland, Norway and Sweden | 


—| 
S. JUERGENS & CO.,LTD. 


MILLERS’ AGENT 





LOKEN & CO. A/S 


Established 1871 OSLO 


References : OSLO. NORW 
The National City Bank of New York, New York | » NO AY 


Hambros Bank, Ltd., Old Broad St., London 
Midland Bank, Ltd., 5 Princess St., London 


Desires connections with American 
and Canadian Mills 


NILS G. NIELSEN 


COMMISSION AGENT } 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Excellent Sales Organization 





A/S MERCATOR 


FLOUR 
OSLO, NORWAY 


First class references 


OSLO Reference: Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 
Cable Address: ““CopEx”’ 


or Northwestern Miller, 59 Mark Lane, London 





The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 
The Northwestern Miller, London 


THOR SIGGERUD 
OSLO, NORWAY 
DESIRES SOLE AGENCIES FOR MILLS 
AND GRAIN EXPORTERS 


References: Northwestern Miller 
Den Norske Creditbank, Oslo 
Cable Address: “TorsiG, OSLo” 


Cable Address: ‘‘PROFITABLE,"’ Berlin 





ra 
a 
ROBYNS FRERES 
(Formerly EUGENE M. JANSSENS & Co.) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cables: 
‘SYNBOR” 


17 rue des Tanneurs, 
ANTWERP 


HENRIK HAFSTAD ALFRED RABL 


MILLERS’ AGENT 


Hybernska 9, 
Prague 2, 


IMPORTING a 
AGENCY CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


Solicits accounts of first-class mills 


. 


Cable Address: “ALRABL PRAG” 


BERGEN, NORWAY 











REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS 
OF PORTO RICO, U.S.A. 





Rafael Mayoral & Co. 


Brokers for Porto Rico, U. 8. A. 
REPRESENTING 


Stanard-Tilton Milling Co. 


Villar & Company, Inc. 
Flour Mill Representatives 
Importers and Exporters 


P. O. Box 201 SAN JUAN, P.R. 
Cable Address: ‘“VILLARINC”’ 








Cable Address: ‘REMEMBER,’ SAN JUAN 
STORAGE 


Z| TRANSIT 


THE KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Jose A. Secola & Co. 


Commission Merchants in 
Flour, Corn Meal, Rice, Oats, 
Dairy and Ox Feeds 


CableAddress: ‘‘ASECOLA” SANJUAN,P.R. 

















RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 


Per Copy, $12.50 


Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 


Tue NorTHWESTERN MILLER 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S. A. 











* 
igures leur the Tate 
o Af MopERN BUSINESS enterprise 
conducted without reference to 


the statistics of the industry it 
represents is like a ship without 
a chart. 





For the breadstuffs industry the 
authoritative statistical guide is 


« WM itier'ss A imavack 


The Price and 


is Year Book of the Trade 
$1.00 1927 


per Copy, : 

Postpaid The nineteenth annual edition of 
3 Pp this volume, containing 320 pages 
of information about flour milling 
and its various allied enterprises, 
is ready for distribution. Orders 
should be placed with the pub- 
lishers, 


Che-Northwestern-Miller 


118 So. Sixth St. Minneapolis, Minn. 


or with any of 
‘ The Northwestern Miller’s Branch Offices 








The Northwestern Miller, 
118 So. Sixth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Look It Up 


. Sirs: Please send me............ copies of the 
in The Miller’s Almanack and Year Book of the Trade, 
Pn 2 SS Wisc cugieeee és 6082 to cover, 


at $1.00 per copy, postpaid. 


Miller’s 
Almanack 


et Me I ds ing 45425 i545 a b0n4n oad eadeewae 
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LEADING MILLS OF THE ST. LOUIS DISTRICT] 


REX STAR | 


Soft Wheat Patent 





































Kansas Hard Wheat Patent 

















For nearly half a century Rex and Star have been house- 
hold words throughout the four corners of the world. 






All our connections abroad have sold Rex and Star more 
freely this year due to the most magnificent crop of both 
hard and soft wheat that has ever been grown in the 
United States. Because of their uniform and incompa- 
rable baking qualities, Rex and Star continue steadily 
increasing in popularity and preference in all foreign 
markets. We invite inquiries from any of our old friends. 








HALL MILLING COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
























































3,000 Barrels Daily Capacity Cable Address: HALLMILL 
— 
Established 1878 
Th O ti f Fl Mill Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co. 
e per a 10n O our | S Exporters 
THE very | | La we. seu. ws, 
goodness of on two of which we grind Kansas Hard Wheat 
OMEGA Flour and on two Soft Red Illinois and Indiana 
Ss lin Wheat Flour enables us to take care of the re- c 
1S a Selling quirements of both bread and cake bakers in x 
appeal that either straight or mixed cars, rendering excellent ANNAN-BURG 
has lo ng service in both quality and shipment to both large GRAIN & MILLING CO. 
: and small customers. 
made it the ST. LOUIS, MC. 
leading ‘ 
° ALTON, ILL. 
- winter SPARKS MILLING CO., ft’ kKtre, wo. 
wheat flour ; 
Established 1855 Capacity 3,000 Barrels Dail "7° ° 
oT eccispelawialannetaeieel Ziebold Flour Mill Co. 
H. C. Cole Milling Co. Brokers wanted to sell 
CHESTER,ILL. “Rom «4 ae oe blend 
Sa EstaBiisHED 1864 7020 So. Broadway ST. LOUIS, MO. 














MEYER’S MODEL FLOUR saaiiemniiibiiiaianes 





Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 


ALWAYS RELIABLE 


Brands: Leb: Bell, LEBANON, ILL, 
Bthereal, Jewel Member Millers’ THE MEYER MILLING COMPANY mi * THE BAKER'S PROFIT SPECIALTY = Mm 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls National Federation SPRINGFIELD, MO, ST. LOUIS, MO. NASHVILLE, ILL. at WRITE RALSTON PURINA CO.. 4 














HUEGELY MILLING CO. GILSTER MILLING CO. AVISTON MILLING CO. ; Established 1849 
CHESTER, ILLINOIS Millers since 1866 Saxony Mills 
Soft Tignes pelt —_ Manufacturers of Southern Illinois Soft Wheat Flour Hard and Soft Winter Wheat Flours 
Cesunenteee Gilster’s Best and Featherlite - ee Wheat Flour ieee Correspondence ST. LOUIS, MO. . 
Solicited NASHVILLE, ILL. Plain and Self-rising Flour Cable Address: "Avistocx” ILLINOIS Solicited Daily Capacity, 1,100 Bbls. 
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Seott County Milling Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Hard and Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


SIKESTON, MISSOURI 








Eggers Flour Mill Co. 


We sell for the account of first class mills 
in the St. Louis market, the following: 
Semolina and Minnesota Flour; Kansas 
Hard Wheat Flour and Farina; Pacific 
Coast Pastry Flour; Missouri Soft Wheat 


Flour. PACIFIC, MISSOURI 











Bernet, Craft & Kauffman 
Milling Co. sr. routs, mo. 


Monitor Patent 


Choice Quality Hard Wheat Flour 





EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 
Established 1861 


Manufacturers of hard and soft 
Wheat Flour 





























Quality—U niformity—Strength 


Numerous “quality” bakers appreciate its big bread- 





yielding power, the big loaf-volume that goes with 





it and last, but not least, the incomparable loaf- 








quality it produces. 


For real baking results, use our 


§ Grafton Roller Mill Co. 
ts Grafton, N.D. 
& 





strong North Dakota Pure Spring Wheat Flours. 








4 








EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES 






WHEAT FLOUR 
968 Lbs 


John F. Lennon........ fe ee ee Providence, R. I. 
Krause & Franco....... Produce Exchange Bldg....... New York, N. Y. 
Samuel Bell & Sons....4th and Market St............ Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. ©. BRGGOOO. 2 ccccccs 2420 Lawrence Ave........... Toledo, Ohio 

G. S. Donaldson........ Liberty and Second Ave....... Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Week, Ch. CHR, oo cine 96 W. Seventh Bt... ...cccsee Oswego, N. Y. 
A ee sR Sree ee Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Re ee ee eee Carbondale, Ill. 

J. B. McGilligan........ fe. Se rer Superior, Wis. 


THE GRAFTON ROLLER MILL CO. 


GRAFTON, NORTH DAKOTA 


Established 1872 





Daily Capacity, 2,000 Barrels 














CavALIER MILLING Co. 


Can offer typical strong, high 
quality North Dakota flour. 


Write us. CAVALIER MILLING CO. 
Cavalier, N. D. 











Farco Mitt Company 
Millers of Hard Spring Wheat 
Flour made from the famous 
Red River Valley Wheat. 


FARGO, N. D. 








F. A. ADAMEK, Manager 


The Rugby Milling Company 


RUGBY, NORTH DAKOTA 
Manufacturers of 


Strong Glutinous Spring Wheat Flour 





“SNOW WHITE” flour, a high quality 
spring patent. 
“PIONEER” Rye flour 
“PIONEER” Whole Wheat flour 
Split cars a specialty 
MINOT FLOUR MILL COMPANY 
Minot, North Dakota 














Hezel Milling Company 
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LEADING MILLS OF THE SOUTHWEST 








3,500 Barrels Daily 


WLBIRAIL T AIR 


Out here in central Kansas where 
the finest Turkey wheat grows, four 
mills and a line of elevators insure 
our strategic position under every 
circumstance. 


"BIBRALTAR™ 


< 


ij 


4 





1 
) 


















FANCY 


——— 
PATENT FLOU R ee 


Made expressly for Discriminating Bakers ¢ 
THE 3 


Consouioateo Fiour Mitts Co. 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 















Bit FLOUR 
Lou 
98 les GIBRALTAR [OUR 






Makes Good Bread 
Produced for quality—Priced to please. 





THE CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS, CO 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 






































J.F.Imbs Milling An Excellent Flour at a Fair Price Is HALSTKAD 
Co. 66 S 99 
ST. LOUIS, MO. WESTERN STAR BOSS 
Milled in the Heart of Jim Dand Crystal 
es of the Best Wheat Country aaa _ 
Hard Wheat and ee 
— - ln _— “he Western Star Mill Co. Ralotend meen & Savane co. 
J. J. VANIER, Manager SALINA, KANSAS Sales Office—NEWTON, KANSAS 











1,500 Barrels Daily 


EPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 





BOWERSOCK MILLS & POWER CO. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
















































D. 
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Out Here Is the Heart 
of the Wheat 


From the top of our mill 
enough Turkey wheat is 








in sight to run this mill 
every month in the year. 


First choice from the world’s best. 





peat. ett} ae 
wl EERIE 


WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO: 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 





Kansas Champion 


Kansas City Maid 


Here are two quality flours, 
always uniform, always fair- 
ly priced to allow its dis- 
tributors and its users a 
good profit. 


Flour that will develop a 
steadily growing, regular 
trade wherever it is aggres- 
sively handled. 


Also Corn Meal 
Rosedale Milling Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


1,000 BARRELS DAILY 


For Your Leader You Need a Dependable Flour 


‘“HAVASAK”’ 


MADE IN KANSAS 
It’s Better Flour for Bakers, Grocers, Jobbers 


Manager 


The Security Flour Mills Company 


ABILENE, KANSAS 











When quality 
calls — When 
satisfaction is 
needed— For 
real goodness, 





ee 





“CARTHAGE QUEEN”’ 
FLOUR 
A New Standard of Quality 


MORROW-KIDDER MILLING CO. 
Quality Soft Wheat Millers Carthage, Mo. 


“Utility” 








WALL~ ROGALSKY Mi uh CO, 











THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 


SALINA, KANSAS 


* ME LPHERSON, nt ° 





SWEET TOOTH 


FLOUR 





Have your chemist test our 


TURKEY HARD 
WHEAT MIX 


It costs more than some 
but it is worth more. 





Black Bros. Flour Mills 


Beatrice, Nebraska 


More than a half century of service. 


Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


Mills at Beatrice, Nebraska, 
and Blue Springs, Nebraska 








ee “19 y fl 
Cid Trail” SoS 
Kansas wheat 
600 Barrels 
THE WILSON FLOUR MILLS 
WILSON, KANSAS 














1,000 Barrels 





‘*PLA-SAFE”’ 











Imperial Flour Mills Co. 


Millers of Strong Kansas Hard 
Wheat Flour for Export 
HARPER, KANSAS 
In the wheat fields 
Cable Address: “IMPERIAL” 


A safe flour from the very heart of 
the Turkey wheat district. 


ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CoO. 


AnsrLenr, Kansas 




















SEABOARD FLOUR CORP. 
BOSTON, U.S. A. 
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New ERA MILLING Co. 
Arkansas City, Kansas 





This flour has both the quality and the 
price to make it an important factor in 
the flour trade in any market. 











} 4 Its Unusually High Bread Yield has always ray a @ | 
made it popular with bakers. 





> + rans CITY MILLING CO. @ @ 
ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


TOTAL GRAIN STORAGE 


2000 BAR 
500 sues co “pr ra } 750000 BUSHELS @ © & 


“White Crest 


~— Selerfec Hour 


The modern trend toward quality mer- 
chandise can best be taken advantage 


of by featuring WHITE CREST flour. 


J.C. LYSLE MILLING COMPANY 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
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Plainsman 


Sterilized 


Whole Wheat 
Flour 


With PLAINSMAN a baker need 
have no fear that his stock of whole 
wheat flour will go bad on him before 
he can use it. A special sterilization 
process keeps it sound and “bugless” 
for months, and actually improves the 


flavor and baking value. 


Jobbers can carry stocks of this flour for 
their baking customers, assured against 
the usual loss through deterioration. 


PLAINSMAN allows both bakers and 
distributors to share in the profitable 
current demand for products baked 


from whole wheat. 








HOYLAND FLOUR MILLS CO. 


GEORGE W. HOYLAND, Presivent KANSAS ie 4 MO. 
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“OVENCRAFT” 


This wonderful product occu- 
pies an unchallenged position 
among the finer flours of the 
country. Bakers find its qual- 
ity unbeatable. 









ROBINSON MILLING Co. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


































GEORGE H. HUNTER 
President 


Real &conomy 
Loaf (Production 


Baking Success 






C\ Manufacturers of Quality Flour Since 1877 
ke HUNTER MILLING-CO, _< 
WELLINGTON, KANSAS 


iti —— ” 
eee eee ~- a ~ 











“hon 4O)” 


The kind of flours that draw the 
trade from your competitors’ ter- 
ritory into your own. 


Algoma— 


Milled especially for bakers. 


Blair’s Certified— 


A family patent. 


The former is a high grade flour 
manufactured to meet precisely the 
conditions under which commer- 
cial bread is baked. The latter is 
a short patent milled for the all- 
round use of the family kitchen. 


THE BLAIR MILLING CO. 
ATCHISON, KANSAS 
Blair’s Flours—The Whitest Bread Flours in 
America 














LO 




















es 
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Thoro-‘Bread ... rue pervect Four 


STRONG flour of loaf-producing 
volume, milled to meet the general 
requirements of baking. 


Turkey Wheat—Very Strong 


THE ARNOLD MILLING CO., Sterling, Kansas 
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The Weber Flour Mills Co. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


























LARNED, KANSAS 
Millers of Quality Flour 


“KEYSTONE” 
For the Family 


“EXCELSIOR” 


“GABEL’S BEST” 
Special Bakers’ Patent 


Milled from Best Quality 
Kansas Wheat Only 





Keystone Milling Co. 


For the Baker and Family 








Willis 3 No racelal 


BOSS PATENT 


—milled with strict regard 
for baking quality. 


LUKENS MILLING CO. 


CAPACITY 1000 BARRELS 


ATCHISON. KANSAS 
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No flour was ever 


truer to its name. 


Its efficiency in all 
uses is a creator of 
Srowing demand. 


WILLIS NORTON & CO: 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 





“Betsy’s Best” 


Milled to Make the Bread Better 


ROSS MILLING COMPANY 
Ottawa, Kansas 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 














“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miuurne Co., Inman, Kan. 





“GOLD BOND” 


Central Kansas Milling Co. 
LYONS, KANSAS 


Mid-West Mary Sunshine 


Superior Flours 
Made in Kansas 


Mid-West Milling Co. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 











“Gooch’s Best” 


Superior quality 

—to make all 

baked things 
better. 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


AROMA FLOUR 


A most satisfying flour for 
bakers’ use, Milled in an 
up-to-date country mill. 


BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


500 Barrels Capacity BUHLER,KANSAS 








“OLD HOMESTEAD” 


Capacity, Milled from Western Kansas 
1,200 Bbis High Gluten Wheat 


THE DODGE CITY FLOUR MILLS 
‘ Dodge City, Kansas 





OFFICE: 305 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 











INTELLIGENTLY MILLED—UNIFORM HIGH QUALITY 


“K-Y”’ Short Patent “BONITA”’ Standard Patent 
Some good territory open to real salesmen 


THE TOPEKA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
TOPEKA, KANSAS, U.S.A. 








“TELEGRAM” 
LYONS FLOUR MILLING CO. 


LYONS - - KANSAS 
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AY COST the baker $.0008 
per loaf more than an erdina- 
rily good flour. 


But that added cost of $.0008 will be re- 
turned in his pride in finer bread, in his 
saving through more loaves for the 
flour used and in more bread business 
and more baking profit. 








_ Could any baker find a better way to 
4 spend $.0008 per loaf? 


Sold from Coast to Coast. 


Jhe Kansas Milling Co 
“Wichita ;Kans 
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Enid Milling Company 


1,000 barrel mill, located in the 
heart of Oklahoma wheatfields. 
Operating 34 country elevators. 
Write for connections and samples 
ENID, OKLAHOMA 















SLOGAN sarong ana 


Uniform 


Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. 
El] Reno, Okla. 































ACME MILLING CO. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


Strongest flour in the 
world —from wheat 
grown on the virgin 


Flour Capacity, 
1,800 Barrels Daily soil of Oklahoma. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 

Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 


CHICKASHA CableAddress 
800 bbls OKLA. *“Washita”’ 








“GOLDEN 
DREAM” 


Country milled in the 
big wheat country of 
the great wheat state 


Excelsior Flour Mills 


Office: Dwight Building 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Mill at Marysville, Kansas 





=r 
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Sound Methods—Uniformly High Quality— 


Trade Service 
























-— Delivers ‘Results — 


Bakers are placing more and more 
confidence in “AMERICAN ACE.” 
Already it was known as a popular 
bakers’ flour. It is gaining friends 
through economy, loaf production 
and baking success. 


GOERZ FLOUR MILLS CO 


NEWTON, KANSAS 





On no other basis have we ever attempted, or 
ever will attempt, to build our milling success. 
For bakers and dealers who are particular 
about these things, we make our product. 














1,000 Barrels 
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“SUNKIST” 
FLOUR 


In milling Sunkist Flour, the 
special needs of the baker are 
borne in mind. For family use 
it cannot be surpassed, 






It is through the reputation 
of its fine, strong flours that 
the name of Maney has be- 
come celebrated. 

















The Mane 


OMAHA 





y Milling Co. 


, NEBRASKA 








Blackburn’s 
Golden Glor 


Mills at 
Elkhorn, Neb. 








Best—Elko— 


Three flours of pre- 
y dominating quality. 


High Class connections solicited. 
BLACKBURN MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 
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THE DESIGNSON 
THIS PAGE WERE 
ORIGINATED AND 
ENGRAVED BY 


HOLLAND 
ENGRAVINGC 


KANSAS CITY MQ 
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Baker who makes his bread look good 
so customers will buy easily is not as 
wise as the one who makes it taste good so 
consumers will eat freely. Good flour costs 


more, but people eat more better 


bread. 


Newton Milling & Elevator Co. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
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TOPPER 


FLOUR 
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NO BREAD IS BETTER THAN 
the FLOUR USED in its MAKING 


This flour is the servant of your quality 
ideal— 


It will work for you twenty-four hours 
a day— 
Work for you in the mixer, in the oven, 


in getting trade favor, in putting 
money in the bank. 





1/most certainly more satisfactory 
than any flour you ever baked. 


Daily Capacity 1500 Barrels 





REG. U.S. PAT.OFF. 


“A Spinning Success” 











(Moore: Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Address Mail ~ ROSEDALE STATION , KANSAS CITY, KANS. 


KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 
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VICTOR A. CAIN, Presipext ARTHUR S. CAIN, Vice-Pres. anp Treas. 






















Those Wise Bakers 


who have learned the value of baking 
short patents will learn still more by 


trying a car of ARCHER. 


Turkey wheat milled to the very 
highest possible standard of good 
quality. 


The CAIN BROS. MILLING CO. 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 













Two 
Trade Increasing 


Flours 


Winner 


a patent milled after a study 
of the particular needs of the 
commercial baker. 


Williamson’s Best 


a fine short patent that is 
capable of developing wide- 
spread popularity. 


‘The 
Williamson Milling Company 


CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 








When the Baker wants a 
better flour...... 
Wire us for prices on 


Oherry Bell 


The N. Sauer Milling Co. 


CHERRYVALE, KANSAS 


New York Representatives 
HALBOTH-COANS CO., Produce Exchange 








































KANSAS MAID— 


A fancy high patent flour milled from 
strictly dark Turkey Wheat 


1,200 Barrels 


NEUE aomeneany nee 
% 3 


Hays City Flour Mills ——- 




















Discriminating Jobbers and Retailers 


catering to FAMILY TRADE will find 


MOTHER’S BEST FLOUR 


especially suited to their requirements. 


MOTHER'S BEST is milled from the choicest of 
Nebraska’s hard winter wheat, justly noted for 
its well balanced mellow gluten. 


MOTHER’S BEST is designed especially to 
please the housewife who bakes her own bread, 
rolls and cakes. 


MOTHER'S BEST will please the small baker 
who caters to the family trade. 


MOTHER’S BEST is made right and priced 
right. Ask us more about it. 


Nebraska Consolidated Mills Company 


Strictly Country Millers, Catering to Family Trade 
Branch Office: ; _ 1513 Sherman Ave., OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
317 Caswell Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 





Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Ravenna, St. Edward and Hastings, Nebraska 
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Not Every Baker 





Can Have a Rolls-Royce 





Eastern Representatives 
FRED BURRALL, 


503 Stewart Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


H. C. HAGERMAN, 
Mt. Bethel, Pa. 
(Eastern Pennsylvania) 
HARRY E. WHITE CoO., 


New York City, N. Y. 
H. W. DIBBLE, 
Middleport, N. Y. 


ELLIOTT BROKERAGE CoO., 
Bluefield, W. Va. 


Bluefield, W. Va. (West Virginia) 


Southeastern Representatives 


B. F. PARKER, Atlanta, Ga. 
CHAS. M. BRITT CoO., Asheville, N. C. 








But there is no reason why they should not 
have the Rolls-Royce of flour quality. 


Here is a flour that is strong—made from the 
world’s best wheat— 


That is wonderfully milled—in one of the 
world’s most nearly perfect mills— 


That is absolutely invariable in baking action 
—tested by baking every day and every 
hour— 


A veritable Rolls-Royce among flours. 






Try a car—for one hurtdred miles 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY ONE MILLION BUSHELS 
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Established 1879 


Zenith Milling Co. 


Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


“WOLF’S PREMIUM” 
“GOLDEN KANSAS” 
Wolf Flour Wins Favor 
WOLF MILLING CO., Ellinwood, Kansas 


Hard Wheat Flour milled fromthe famous 
eastern Colorado hard Turkey red wheat. 

Soft Wheat Flour with distinctive flavor 
and unsurpassed quality. 

Our self-rising ‘‘Pike's Peak" is a trade builder. 
Representatives wanted. Write us. 

THE CRESCENT FLOUR MILLS, Denver, Colo. 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels. 


The Columbus Laboratories 
ESTABLISHED 1893 


31 Nortu Stare STREET 
CHICAGO 


























Majestic Milling Co. 
AURORA, MO. 
Millers of Soft and Hard 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Live connections wanted in all markets. 
Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 








NEBRASKA'S FiInEsT Mri 
“DAVID HARUM” 
FLOUR 


Lexington Mill & Elevator Co. 
500 Bbls Capacity LEXINGTON, NEB. 








American Maid Flour Mills 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


2,000 Bbls Cable Address: 
Capacity “AMAID” 








Grain 


a 
@(niacaralp> Cleaners 
wayyy 


Richmond Mfg.Co. 
Lockport, N. Y. 























FLOUR OF QUESTIONABLE QUALITY IS COSTLY AT ANY PRICE 





‘Dependable W heat Cflours 


Dappy Do.uar.... LIBERTY.... REPEATER 
W. P. P. 


RASABRRARRRRRRSSR BERBER ER BEEBE EEE 








We Supply 
‘Dependable Cflour 
and It’s Cheapest 
in the &nd 








‘Dependable Rye CHlours 


Manwna.... MEpIuM .... PURE DARK 
Rye MEAL 


Our Eastern Representatives Can Supply You Truck Loads, Car Loads or Train Loads 


THE HARRY R. GORDON COMPANY, 91-93 Wall Street, New York City 
H. 8S. ALLEN & CO., Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


H. J. HORAN, Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Capacity 4,000 Barrels Daily 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 








DECATUR MILLING CO. 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


H. H. CorMAN, Prest. and Gen. Mgr. 
E. NATTKEMPER, Sales Manager 








HIGH GRADE 
PLAIN AND SELF-RIsSING 
Sort WueEatT F.Lovur 


KNno_tiensero Mitiine Co. 
Established 1876 Quincy, Illinois 








Established 1837 


NLY wheat of the most choice quality goes into our 
flour, which is well milled in every sense of the 


word. Our leading brands are 


FarrRYLAN’, HIGHLAND Beauty and MayrosE 


HIGHLAND MILLING CO. 
HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS 





Hanover Star Milling Co. 


GERMANTOWN, ILL, 


Manufacturers of High Grade 
Soft Winter Wheat Flour 

















Charles Tiedemann 


MILLERS OF 


Quality Flours 


Mills at O’ Fallon, Ill., and Collinsville, Il. 


O’FALLON, ILLINOIS 
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cA Kansas Hour Milled in Transit 


‘The Story of 
WESTERN QUEEN 
FLOUR | 


From the great southwestern 
wheat fields we select the finest 
hard Kansas wheat grown. 











































Shipped to Davenport, Iowa. 
Milled by a special process to 
meet the exacting demands of 
bakers who live east of the Mis- 
sissippi. 


Sold to you by the ever smiling 
“Western Queen’”’ salesman who 
is your friend. He will always 
help you. 














Western Queen flour is shipped 
to you under milling in transit 
—no delay. Freight costs 
the same as though shipment 
came direct from Kansas mills. 


The fine texture of bread made 
from Western Queen flour has 
no superior. It pleases your 
customers—builds your busi- 
ness ——- assures steady profits. 


These are the reasons you 
should use Western Queen flour. 








WESTERN FLOUR MILLS, 


Davenport Iowa 








-STERN QUEEN 
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Ocean freight 


service — 


Well Organized 


ARE and promptness 

in forwarding individual 
shipments, are the natural 
outgrowth of International 
Mercantile Marine’s freight 
service, organized and built 
up through 56 years of ex- 


104 Ships 
perience. 


More Than a 
Million Tons 
56 Years’ 
Experience 
World-wide 
in Scope 
Frequent 
Sailings 


Meeting 
Individual 
Needs 


104 vessels totaling over a 
million tons, provide ship- 
ping services that are world- 
wide. 


The high rating of our ships 
secures the lowest insurance 
rates for those who 


Ship via IMM. 


Regular Services Between 


. New Orleans London 
oston Galveston : 
Philadelphia Houston and Laverpecl 
Baltimore Montreal Manchester 
Hampton Roads Quebec Avonmouth 


Antwerp 
Hamburg 
Glasgow 
Southampton 


New York 


One of our many offices is conveniently near you. 


Principal Offices : 
A.C. FETTEROLF, Vice President J. D. ROTH, W. F. T. M. 
1 Broadway, New York 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
T. O. MARTIN, G. P. & F. A. E. J.McCONNELL, S. W.F.A. 
Metropolitan Life Bldg., 1100 Locust Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. St. Louis, Mo. 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE LINES 


WHITE STAR LINE RED STAR LINE ATLANTIC TRANSPORT 
LEYLAND LINE WHITE STAR CANADIAN SERVICE 
AMERICAN LINE PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 











HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


Regular Sailings from NEW YORK with fast pas- 
senger steamers to Rotterdam via Plymouth, Eng- 
land, and Boulogne Sur Mer, France. 

Also Regular Freight Service from Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Newport News, Norfolk, Savan- 
nah and New Orleans to Rotterdam, Amsterdam. 
Regular Service from NORTH PACIFIC COAST 
POINTS to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, London, Liver- 
pool, Antwerp and Hamburg. 


For Rates and other information 
apply to: 

New York: Holland-America Line, 
21 State Street 

Chicago: Holland-America Line, 
Room 509, 111 West Jackson Blvd. 

San Francisco: Holland-America Line, 
120 Market Street. 








{SCANDINAVIAN-AMERICAN LINF [ 








~ REGULAR DIRECT SAILINGS FROM 
New York to Oslo, Copenhagen, and Baltic Ports 
For Ne ark tr wg! ave. ax: ton, Also from Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
At Philadelphia, toS. L. Burgess «& Co., more and New Orleans to Copenhagen 
and Baltic Ports 


Lafayette Building. 
At Baltimore, so Ramsay, Scarlett & Co., Inc. 

Special attention given to prompt 
forwarding of Flour to All Sean- 


dinavian Ports. 


eyser Buile ing. 

At Boston, to A. 

At New Orlouns 
& Shipping & 
At Chicago, ' 


. Lombard'’s Son 
o American Be aitic Cc Martone 
1116 -1417 New Orleans PE: Bia 
“s Harrison, Agent, 327  Laballe 








BARR SHIPPING CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 
Freight Forwarders for Flour Millers 
and Exporters 


Are you using “BARR SERVICE”? 








420 Flour Exchange 





FAIRBANKS, 


F. V. CAESAR tpt 
ScaLEs—MorTors 


Traffic Counselor 
Transit Accounts a Specialty a ~~ poe 
MINNEAPOLIS CHICAGO, ILL. 























Big—two ways 


In SIZE, of course. 
But so big in spirit, 
too, that you are al- 
ways sure of a full 
measure of financial 
service. 


NORTHWESTERN 
NATIONAL BANK 


Minneapolis 


Combined Resources 


Affiliated with 
$105,000,000 


Minnesota Loan and Trust Co. 
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Flour Bags That 
Do Their Work 


STRONG bags build customer satis 
faction and help sell flour. 


The cloth woven in the three Bemis 
cotton mills is made for bag purposes. 
It is made with extra strength. More- 
over, the strength is put where it is 
needed, so that the bag stands up against 
the shock and strain incident to packing, 
shipping and handling. 

Bemis Cotton Flour Bags safeguard the 
product. 


Sell More of Your Flour Through 
Bemis Better Bags 





Gwo 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


























BRANCH OFFICES 


EUROPEAN—C. F. G. Raikes, 

59 Mark Lane, London, E. OC. 3, England 
CANADA—A. H. Bailey, 

1001 Lumsden Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
EASTERN—Walter Quackenbush, 

23 Beaver Street, New York 
CHICAGO—Arthur 8. Purves 

166 W. Jackson Boulevard, c hicago, Ill. 
SOUTHWEST—Robert E. Sterling, 

614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 
CENTRAL STATES—W. H. Wiggin, 

543-545 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio 
PACIFIC COAST—W. C. Tiffany, 

649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
ST. LOUIS—W. G. Martin, Jr., 

215 Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 
Henry Haun, Superintendent 





Main Office 
Cable Address: 
H. J. Parrriner, President and 
Treasurer 
W. C. Nicnotrs, Vice President 


Roszert E. Sreriiwe, Editor 





Tuomas A. Grirr, Circulation Manager 
Directors—The Officers and A. H. Barrey,C. F. G. Ratxes, Wavrer QuackenBUSH 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
Rosert T. Beatrry, Northwestern Editor 
Carrot K. Micuener, Managing Editor 

Joun P. Bropericx, Asst. News Editor 


Che-Northwestern-Miller 


Published Weekly by 
THE MILLER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 
“*PALMKING, MINNEAPOLIS 
Rosert E. Srerume, Chairman of the 


” 


Board of Directors 
Rosert T. Bearry, Secretary 
L. C. Wiiren, Cashier 


A. F. G. Rarxes, News Editor 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
United States, its possessions, 
Cuba and Canada: 

TWO DOLLARS PER YEAR 
Elsewhere: 

FOUR DOLLARS PER YEAR 


Special Bakery Issues only, One Dollar Per 
Year. Invariably in Advance, 
Single Copies Ten Cents. 


Entered at the Post Office at Minneapolis, 
Minn., as mail matter of the second class. 


Copyright, 1927, by The Miller Publishing Co. 


The Northwestern Miller will not knowingly 
advertise irresponsible or untrust- 
worthy concerns 


A quarterly printed index for binding with 
files of The Northwestern Miller will be 
mailed to subscribers upon request. 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 391 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, 321 
Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 398 
Adams, C. V., Lancaster, Pa. 
Advertiser's reece Co., Ripon, 
Aetna Mills, Wellington, Kansas 396 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Calgary, 
Alberta, Can. .. 378 
Allen, James, & Co., ‘Belfast, Ireland. 
Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy, Ohio 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
American Bakers Machinery Co., 
Louis, Mo. 
American Bakery Materials Co., Menom- 
onie, Wis. 
American Dry Milk Institute, Chicago.. 
American Flour Corporation, New York, 
Nw. ¥. 
American Maid Frour Mills, Houston, 
Texas 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co.. 
Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, Ore.. 
Angell, Chr., Oslo, Norway 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo.... 
Annan-Burg Grain & Milling Co., 
Louis, Mo. 
Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield, Ohio... 
Apple, Harry B., Columbus, Ohio 
Areese Co., New York, N. Y¥ 
Arkadelphia Milling Co., Arkadelphia, 
Ark. ... 
Arkansas City Milling Co., 
City, Kansas 
Arkell & Smiths, Canajoharie, N. Y. 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 
Assimacopoulos, G. N., & Co., Pirzus, 
Greece 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis 
Attica Mills, Attica, Kansas 
Austin, Coward & Co., Minneapolis 
Aviston Milling Co., Aviston, Ill 


B 


Baker Perkins Co., Inc., Saginaw, Mich. 

Baldwin Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 

Ballantine, P., & Sons, Newark, N. J.... 

Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark 

Baltis, Alexander, Abo, Finland 

Bang, Flemming, Copenhagen, Denmark 

Barnes-Ames Co., Duluth, Minn., and 
New York, N. Y¥ 

Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis 

Barr Shipping Corporation, New York, 
N. Y¥. 


Arkansas 


Barton, Henderson & Co., London, Eng. 
Baxter, A. E., Eng. Co., Buffalo, N. Y.. 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn... 
Bell, Samuel, & Sons, Philadelphia 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, St. 
Louis, etc. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Winnipeg, Man.... 
Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Milling Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Bertley Co., The, Chicago, 
Big Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis.... 
Birkett Mills, The, Penn Yan, N. Y 
Bjérnstad, Asbjérn P., Oslo, Norway.... 
Black Bros. Flour Mills, Beatrice, Neb.. 
Blackburn Milling Co., Omaha, Neb. 
Blaine-Mackay-Lee Co., North East, Pa. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas 
Blaisdell Milling Co., Minneapolis 
Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Ind 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Blom, Fredrik, & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway 
Bogert & Greenbank, New York, N.Y... 
Borghart’s, N. V., Handelmaatschappij, 
Rotterdam, Holland 
Bouwman, E. & W., Rotterdam, Holland 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co., Law- 
rence, Kansas ‘ 
Bravo, Alejandro, Jr., Mayaguez, Porto 
Rico 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Brown, A. H., & Bros., Boston, Mass.... 
Browne, W. B., & Co., Toronto, Can.... 
Bruce & Wilson, Glasgow, Scotland 
Bruun, Jorgen, Aarhus, Denmark 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.... 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Buhler (Kansas) “Mill ‘& Elevator Co.. 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld, Amsterdam 
Bureau of Engraving, Inc., Minneapolis. 
Burke, William T., New York, N. Y..... 
Bushnell-Dahlquist Press, Minneapolis.. 
Buttifant, A. G., London, England 
Byrne, Mahony & Co., Dublin, Ireland.. 


Caesar, F. V., Minneapolis 

Cahokia Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo 

Cain Bros. Milling Co., The, Leaven- 
worth, Kansas 

Calcyanide Co., Kansas City, Mo........ 

Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 
Scotland 

Campbell Baking Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 

Campbell, Win, Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 

Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, To- 
ronto, Winnipeg 

Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, 
Ltd., Winnipeg, Canada 

Canadian Flour Exp. Co., Ltd., Toronto. 

Canadian Mill & El. Co., El Reno, Okla. 

Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 

Cardozo & Boekman, Amsterdam, Hol- 
land 

Cargill Commission Co., Minneapolis.... 

Carpenter, L. F., Co., Minneapolis 

Carrier Engineering Corporation, New- 
ark, N. J., Kansas City, Mo 


323 


313 
306 
378 
377 
377 
398 
370 
372 
386 
379 


381 


Carson, Robert, & Co., Glasgow, Scotland ¢ 


Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minneapolis... 
Cascade (Mont.) Milling & Elevator Co. 
Cavalier Milling Co., Cavalier, N. D..... 
Centennial Mill Co., Seattle, Wash 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Central Kansas Mlg. Co., Lyons, Kansas. 
Central Minnesota Power & Milling Co., 
Sauk Center, Minn. 
Century Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio.. 
Challenger, Edgar O., New York, N. Y.. 
Chambers-Mackay Co., Minneapolis 
Chapin & Co., Chicago, Ill 
Chase Bag Co., New York, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Memphis.... 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich 
Cherry, S. J., & Sons, Ltd., Toronto 
Chickasha Milling Co., 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y 
Clark, Edward F., New York, N. Y¥ 
Claro Milling Co., Minneapolis 
Coats & Burchard Co., Chicago, IIl..... 
Cochrane & Black, Glasgow, Scotland... 
Cohen, Felix, Rotterdam, Holland 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill 
Cole, H. C., Milling Co., Chester, IIl.... 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York 
Collins Flour Mills, Pendleton, Oregon.. 
Columbia River Mig. Co., Wilbur, Wash. 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, Ill 
Colvert, J. W., & Co., Nashville, Tenn... 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis 288,| 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich... 
Consodine, J. C., Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas 
Continental Milling Co., Baltimore, Md.. 
Cooperatieve Groothandelsvereeniging, 
Rotterdam, Holland 
Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont. 
Corn Products Refining Co., New York.. 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, Eng. 
Cowan, Wm., & Co., Chicago, Ill 
Cowing & Roberts, New York, N. Y¥ 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland 


Chickasha, Okla. 


385 


318 
388 
383 
322 
322 
402 
370 
325 
384 
390 
324 


376 
313 
385 
383 


386 


Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland.... 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis 
Crescent Flour Mills, Denver, Colo 
Croarkin, P. P., & Son, Chicago, IIll..... 
Crooks Terminal Warehouses, Chicago.. 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn.. 
Crown Milling Co., Minneapolis 

Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon 

Cunard and Anchor Lines, New York... 
Curry-Linihan Co., Chicago, Ill 
Cuyamel Fruit Co., New Orleans, La.... 


D 
Dahl, Ernest G., Chicago, Ill 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Davison, C. C., Milling Corp., Geneva, 


N. Y. 
Dawson & Seaver, New York, N. Y 


Dawson-Davis Co., Inc., Boston, Mass... 


Day, J. H., Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
De Boer, W., & Co., Hamburg, Germany. 








Decatur Milling Co., Decatur, Ill 
Dempster, Peterson & Co., Glasgow 
Denio-Barr Milling & Grain Co., Sheri- 
dan, Wyoming 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 
U. S. A., Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo.. 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, 
Mich, 
Dilworth, C. W., Chicago, 
Dodge City (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Domestic Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo... 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal... 
Donahue-Stratton Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Déinszelmann & Co., Rotterdam, Holland 
Doughnut Machine Corp., New York.... 
Dreyer Commission Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Duhrkop Oven Co., New York. N. Y¥ 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., Duluth.... 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth, 
Minn. 
Dunbar, L., & Co., Hongkong, China... 
Dunlop Mills, Richmond, Va 


E 


Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn... 


Ebeling, John H., Milling Co., 
Bay, Wis. 


Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo. ¢ 


Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Eckhart, John W., & Co., Chicago, IIl.... 
Edwards, S. T., & Co., Chicago, Ill 
Edwards, W. J., Grain Co., St. Louis... 
Edwardsen, Peter J., New York, N. Y... 
Eggers Flour Mill Co., Pacific, Mo 
El Reno Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla. 


Empire Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Thomas, 


Ont. 

Empire Milling Co., Minneapolis 

Emrit Trading Corporation, New York.. 

Enid Milling Co., Enid, Okla 

Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas 

Equity Co-operative Exchange, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Ernst & Ernst, Minneapolis 

Essmueller Mill Furnishing Co., 
Louis, Mo. 

Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind.... 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Minneap- 
olis 

Excelsior Flour Mills, Kansas City, Mo.. 

Excelsior Milling Co., Minneapolis 


F 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 

Fairchild Milling Co., Cleveland, Ohio... 

Fargo Mill Co., Fargo, N. D 

Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland 

Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y. 

Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 

Federal Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., Lock- 
port, N. Y. 

Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 

Finnish Transoceanic Trading Co., Ltd., 
Helsinki, Finland 

Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis 

Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Fleischmann Co., New York, N. Y... 306, 

Flinkenberg, O/Y, & Leonhard A/B, 
Helsingfors, Finland 

Florelius & Ulsteen, Oslo, Norway 

Fraser Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Freeman Engraving Co., Minneapolis... 

Freund, Paul, Hamburg, Germany...... 

Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., Minne- 
apolis 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Dal- 
las, New York, New Orleans, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis 

Fumigators Engineering Co., Inc., Min- 
neapolis 

Fumigators Supply Co., Inc., New York, 
N. Y. 


Gal, Karl, & Co., Prague, Czechoslovakia 
Gallatin Valley Mlg. Co., Belgrade, Mont. 
Galt Flour Mills, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.... 


Garnham, A., & Co., London, England.. 

Gelber’s Handelmaatschappij (N. V. * 
Rotterdam, Holland 

General Baking Co., New York, N. x. 

General Commission Co., Kansas City... 

General Flour Co., Baltimore, Md....... 


George, S., Co., Wellsburg, W. Va....... 3 


Gilchrist, Wm., & Co., Glasgow, Scotland 
Gilster Milling Co., Steeleville, Ill 
Glasgow (Mont.) Flour Mill Co...... 
Globe Flour Mills Co., Perham, Minn... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis..... 
Globe Mills, Los Angeles, Cal 

Godfrey, J. V. & A. W., Boston, Mass... 


Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas... 3 


Goldie, The James, Co., Ltd., Toronto... 


Gooch Mig. & Elev. Co., Lincoln, Neb... 


Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis.......... 

Goodman, A. Laird, Detroit, Mich 

Gordon, Harry R., Co., Inc., New York.. 

Goshen Milling Co., Goshen, Ind 

Grafton Roller Mill Co., Grafton, N. D... 

Graham Bros., Detroit, Mich... 

Graham, Don C., Kansas City, Mo. 

Great Lakes Transit Corporation, Buffalo 

Great Northern Flour Mfg. Co., St. 
Cloud, Minn. ° 

Great West Mill & Elevator Co., Ama- 
rillo, Texas ee 

Green & Gowlett, London, | England. eeee 

Greenleaf Milling Co., Minneapolis...... 


eeeeeeee 


Grippeling & Verkley, Amsterdam...... ¢ 


Guernsey, H. J., Chicago, Ill.... 
Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio 


H 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen, Chicago... 
Haffenberg, James, New York 
Hafstad, Henrik, Bergen, Norway..... 
Hagen, Reidar, Oslo, Norway..........- 
Halboth-Coans Co., New York, N. Y..... 
Hall, Marshall, Grain Corp., St. Louis.. 
Hall Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo.......... 
Hallet & Carey Co., Minneapolis 
Halstead Milling & Elevator Co., New- 
ton, Kansas cece 
Ham, Frank B., & Co., Lta., Toronto... 
Hamilton, Archibald, & Sons, Glasgow.. 
Hamilton, Wm., & Co., Glasgow....... 
Hamilton, Wm., & Son, Caledonia, N. Y. 


Hamm, J. M. & Cc. M., London, England : 


Hannon, Harry J., Buffalo, N. Y......... 
Hanover Star Mig. Co., Germantown, III. 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio 

Harding, W. T., Inc., New York, N. Y... 


Harris Bros. & Co., London, England.... : 
Hartig, W. O., Electric Co., Minneapolis 373 


Haslam, Bernard, London, Eng.......... 


Hatenboer & Verhoeff, Rotterdam....... ‘ 
Hayes, John, Grain Co., Wichita, Kansas ;‘ 


Hays City (Kansas) Flour Mills........ 


Hayward & Co., Baltimore, Md.......... 4 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Mig. Co., New York : 
Hezel Milling Co., East St, Louis, Ill... ‘ 


Highland Milling Co., Highland, Ill...... 
Hiltunen, W. J., Helsingfors, Finland.. 


Hofman, K., Amsterdam, Holland...... ; 


Holland-America Line, New York, Chi- 
cago and San Francisco..........+s+:. 


Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City.... { 


Holland Food Corporation, New York... 


Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa...... { 


Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co., Boston 
Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Lab- 


oratory, Minneapolis ........seeeeeeee & 
Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kansas City... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.... { 
Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago, Ill......... { 
Huegely Milling Co., Nashville, Ill....... ¢ 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas. ;‘ 


Hunter-Robinson Milling & Grain Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. eoccccceccccocs 

Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach, Mich. 

Hvistendahl, W., & Co., Oslo, Norway.. 


I 


Igleheart Bros., Evansville, Ind... 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Imperial Flour Mills Co., Harper, Kansas 
Industrial Appliance Co., Chicago, IIl.... 
Interior Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. . eeccccceseccccccce 
International ” Acceptance Bank, Inc., 
Now York, NM. Zocccccccccccce 
International Mercantile Marine Co., 
Now Tork, M. BZ. coccccvccccccccccces 
International Milling Co., werner ~~ se 
«eee+-Cover 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., ‘Kansas City. 
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Jackson (Mich.) Grain & Milling Co.... 
Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville (P. 

O. Astico), Wis......++++- 
James, Arthur, & Co., Bristol, England. 
Janss, Albert F., New York, WN. Zocccece 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 
Jewell, L. R., Kansas City, Mo..... ewes 
Jochems & Luchsinger, Amsterdam..... 
Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 
Johnson, R. D., Milling Co., Cumber- 

land, Md. ge kag ee 

son, W. &., re) 

"4 F. O., Little Rock, Ark.......-. eee 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. .. evccccececes 
Jones, Seneca, & Son, Hamilton, Ont.... 
Jorgensen, A. C., & Co., Copenhagen.... 
Joseph, I. 8. Co, Inc., Minneapolis, 

Kansas City, Mo. eee 
Judith Milling Co., Hobson, Mont.......- 
Juergens, S., & Co., Ltd., Oslo, Norway... 


K 


Kalamazoo (Mich.) Veg. Parchment Co. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Kell Mill & Blevator Co., Vernon, Texas 
Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb......-- 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill.......+++++ 
Kelly, Wm., Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas SR ng papa ai 
nedy, John, Toronto, eee keeeeee® 
om. poou Bag Co., Inc., New York... 
Keystone Milling Co., Larned, Kansas... 
Keystone Warehouse Co., Buffalo, N. Y.. 
Kilthau, Raymond F., New York, N. Y.. 
King Bros. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.....- 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis 
King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis.....-- 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Can.....-- 
Kleinsteuber, H. W., Milwaukee, Wis.... 
Klemetsen, H. R., Oslo, Norway....++++ 
Knighton, Samuel, & Son, New York.... 
Knolienberg Milling Co., Quincy, Ill..... 
Koerner, John E., & Co., New Orleans.. 
Koper, Henry, & Co., New York, N. Y... 
Kosmack, M., & Co., Glasgow, Scotland. 
Kosmack, Stewart & Co., Belfast, Ire- 
land ..eccees ecccccccce eos 
Krause & Franco, New York, N. Y....--- 
Krieg, John F., Nashville, Tenn......-- 
Kriger, Gustav, Hamburg, Germany.... 


L 


La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn.....- 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 


Montreal, Que. .. eqnesaseene 
Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., St. Louis.. 


eeeeeeeee . 


eeeeeeeeee eeeeeee 


eeeeeeee eeoce 


eeeeeeee 


Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City... 4 


Larrowe Milling Co., Detroit, Mich..... 
Lathrop, B. N., Chicago, a ° 


Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co.... < 


Ledeboer & Van Walbeek, Rotterdam... 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kan. 
Le Gue & Bolle, Rotterdam, Holland.... 
Lenhardt, J. A., Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Leo, Ansel S., New York, N. Y¥...-++++-> 
Levy Bros., Gibraltar....++++sserseeees 
Lexington (Neb.) Mill & Elevator Co.... 
Lillie & Co., Nashville, Tenn....- eeccces 
Linseed Meal Educational Committee, 
Chicago, Ill. ....- ee 
Liken & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway.....-- 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill.......- 
Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co., Mon- 
ticello, Ind. 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co., Amsterdam... 
Ludwigsen & Schjelderup, Oslo, Norway 
Luibel, E. L., Memphis, Tenn.... 
Lukens Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas... 
Lyndsell & Kennedy, London, England.. 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.... 
Lyons Flour Milling Co., Lyons, Kansas. 
Lysle, J. C., Mig. Co., Leavenworth, Kan. 


M 


we eeeeeeeeeeee 


ee reeseseeseesseee eeeee 


eeeee . 


McCabe Bros., Minneapolis, Duluth and 


Winnipeg .. PITTTTTITT TTT 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow....... 
McIntosh, J. T., Columbus, Ohio........ 
McKerrow, Wm., & Co., Ltd., Liverpool. 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow.. 
McLeod Milling Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ont. 
McMahon, J. J.. New York, N. Y......- 
Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark... 
Madsen, Rud., Copenhagen, Denmark... 
Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo....... 
Malone, David, Dublin, Ireland..... en 
Malt-Diastase Co., New York, N. Y..... 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb........ 
Maple Leaf Mig. Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England. 
Marion National Mill Co., Marion, Ohio. 
Marshall Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Martin & Knowlton Grain Co., St. Louis. 
ason, Fenwick & Lawrence, Washing- 
ton, D. C. ... ee ° 
ayflower Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind...... 
ayoral, Rafael, & Co., San Juan, Porto 
Me scceues cove 
edill, T. S., & Sons, Ltd., London, Eng. 
ennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio....... 
ercator, A/S, Oslo, Norway..........- 
errell-Soule Co., Syracuse, N. Y....... 
etcalf, John S., Co., Chicago.......... 
eurs Pz., P., Amsterdam, Holland.... 
eyer Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 
ida’s Trade Mark & Patent Bureau, 
Chicago; Ti. .cccccces 
iddieby-Marshall Oven Co., Chicago... 
py Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 

0. 


eeeee 


ldway Blectric Engrav. Co., St. Paul.. 
id-West Laboratories Co., Inc., Colum- 
MM, GU Nidsresiicccekovwisencsassee 


INDEX—CONTINUED 


Mid-West Milling Co., Abilene, Kansas. 396 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre. 324 


Minneapolis General Electric Co......... 


Minneapolis Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 295 
Minnesota Specialty Co., St. Paul, Minn. 317 


Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, N. D....... 
Mitchell, John E., Co., St. Louis, Mo.... 
Mobile (Ala.) Chamber of Commerce... 
Model Mill Co., Inc., Johnson City, Tenn. 
Monarch Elevator Co., Minneapolis..... 
Monarch Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Monarch Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Monarch Sales & Engineering Co., St. 

Louis, Mo, 
Monroe Milling Co., Waterloo, Ill....... 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Lewistown.... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 

City, Mo. .cccccccccccccccccccccsccses 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City... 


Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow... 385 


Morrissey, John F., & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Morrow & Co., New York, N. Y......... 
Morrow-Kidder Mlg. Co., Carthage, Mo.. 
Moseley & Motley Milling Co., Roches- 

ter, N. Y. 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co........ 
Muirhead, B. H., Toronto, Canada...... 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, Chicago 365 


Mystic Mills, Sioux City, Iowa.......... 


N 


7, 
‘ 


National Engraving Co., Minneapolis.... 365 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha 400 


Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland... 
New Century Co., Chicago, Ill........... 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 

Kansas .ncccccccccccscccvsessvevsece 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co., 


New Richmond (Wis.) Roller Mills Co.. 


Clifton, 
324 


Newsome Feed & Grain Co., Pittsburgh. 384 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co. 398 
New Ulm (Minn.) Roller Mill Co....... 373 
New York Produce Exchange, New York 298 
Niagara Falls Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y¥. 324 


Nielsen, Nils G., Oslo, Norway.......... 
Nievak, Amsterdam, Holland........... 
Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co...........- 
Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway... 


Norris Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man.. 377 
Northern Flour Mills Co., Portland, Ore. 322 


Northland Milling Co., Minneapolis..... 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., 
Minneapolis 


296 


Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo... 323 
Northwestern Feed Co., Minneapolis.... 382 


Northwestern Milling Co., 

Minn. 
Northwestern Nat. Bank, Minneapolis... 
Norton, Willis, & Co., Topeka, Kansas... 
Nott, W. S., Co., Minneapolis........... 
Novadel Process Corporation, Buffalo, 


Little Falls, 
368 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal.. 376 
Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill & Elev. Co.. 292 


Orth, Ph., Co., Milwaukee, Wis......... 
Osakis Milling Co., Osakis, Minn........ 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland...... 


Otsego Waxed Paper Co., Otsego, Mich. 310 


Outlook-Saskatchewan Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Outlook, Sask. 
Ovid Roller Mills, Ovid, Mich........... 


P 


Pagel Milling Co., Stevens Point, Wis... 
Parr Terminal Co., Oakland, Cal........ 
Paul, Paul & Moore, Minneapolis....... 
Peacock Mill Co., Freewater, Oregon.... 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark........... 
Peerless Bread Machine Co., 
GOD 9.604: 46 6450906 00465440 0008800 08008 
Peerless Sanitary Equipment Co., 
Fayette, Ind. ...cccccccccccccccccccces 
Pendleton (Oregon) Flour Mill Co....... 
Peninsular Milling Co., Flint, Mich...... 


Sidney, 
315 


Perry Mill & Elevator Co., Perry, Okla.. 29% 


Chemical Co., 


Peters Engineering & 
Detroit, Mich. 
Petersen Bros. & Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Petersen, Georg, Oslo, Norway.......... d 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill........ 
Pfeffer Mig. Co., Ltd., Milverton, Ont... 
Phelps-Bohen Co., Minneapolis......... 
Phoenix Flour Mill, Evansville, Ind..... 
Picker & Beardsley Com. Co., St. Louis. 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis.. 
Plant Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Polson Milling Co., Polson, Mont........ 
Postel, Ph. H., Mig. Co., Mascoutah, Il. 
Prairie Flour Mill Co., Lewiston, Idaho. 
Pratt, R. C., Toronto, Ont....cccccccccce 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
Wah, cccccccecccvccvcsvesceccevcese 
Price, F. H., & Co., New York.......... 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 
Prinz & Rau Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 


Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 311 
Provident Chemical Works, St. Louis... 365 


Purina Mills, St. Louis, Mo............+.- 
Pynch, E. A., Co., Minneapolis.......... 


Q 


Quaker City Flour Mills Co., Philadel- 


ORE, TS 5 6.050500 58 et boven totes senee< 324 


Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, Ill........... 
Quesenberry, O. M., Hinton, W. Va..... 


R 


Rabl, Alfred, Prague, Czechoslovakia... 387 
Randall, A. H., Mill Co., Tekonsha, Mich. 325 
Rankin, M. G., & Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 382 


Rapinwax Paper Co., St. Paul, Minn..... 


Raymond & Reid, London, England.... 
Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio.... 
Raymond-Hadley Co., New York, N. Y.. 
Raymond-Hadley-Toomey Co., London.. 
Read Machinery Co., 
Read, W. M., & Co., London, England.. 
Recksteiner Co., The, Columbus, Ohio... 
Red River Mig. Co., Fergus Falls, Minn. 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.. 
Red Star Yeast and Products Co., Mil- 

waukee, Wis. 
Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co.......... 
Reitmann-Davis Mill Co., Galesville, 

Wis, coccccvccscsccce ecccccce ° 
Reliance Feed Co., Minneapolis......... 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 

nipeg, Man. 
Richland Milling Co., Belleville, Ill..... 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, 
Rickenback & Co., Ltd., New York, 

WM. Be occvcdvscvceccccessecesseecces 
Rimpau & Co., Hamburg, Germany..... 
RiveraiGe CoGe occccccccsccccesccccccece 


Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask. 


Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas... 
Robyns Fréres, Antwerp, Belgium...... 
Rodgers, James J., Philadelphia........ 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 
Rodriguez, Ventura, Mayaguez, Porto 

BOD ccnsecsocceccssesecdeover eeeeece 
Rogers, William, New York, N. Y...... 
Rolfsen, Jens, & Son A/S, Oslo, Norway. 
Ronan, W. P., Chicago, Ill........ee- ee 
Rosedale Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo... 
Rosenbaum Grain Corp., Chicago, IIll.... 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas...... 
Rovira, Jose M., Ponce, Porto Rico.... 
Royal Milling Co., Great Falls, Mont.... 
Rugby Milling Co., Rugby, N. D......... 
Runcie, S. & A., Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 


s 


St. Lawrence Flour Mills Oo., 
PONE, Te hsb bn04te sence seoeces 
St. Louis (Mich.) Roller Mills.......... 
St. Marys Mill Co., St. Marys, Mo....... 
St. Paul Milling Co., St. Paul, 
Sarantis Freres, Pireus and Salonica... 
Sauer, N., Milling Co., Cherryvale, Kan- 
GOB ccccccccccvessvcccesecesocecce cece 
Sauerlandt, Paul, Nachfg., Berlin....... 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo............. 
Scandinavian-American Line, New York. 
Schearer, C. B., St. Louis, Mo.......cee. 
Schmidt, H. P., Mig. Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Schoéffer & Co., Rotterdam, Holland.... 
Schreier, Konrad, Co., Sheboygan, Wis.. 
Schulze Adv. Service, Chicago, IIl...... 
Schultz & Niemeier Commission Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Schwartz, B. F., & Co., Inc., New York. 
Scott, Burrows & Christie, Chicago, IIl.. 
Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo.. 
Seaboard Flour Corporation, Boston, 
Mass. 
Secola, José A., & Co., San Juan, Porto 
Rico 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 
Serfaty, Viuda De E., Gibraltar........ 
Sexton, Charles W., Co., Minneapolis.... 
Shaw, Pollock & Co., Ltd., Belfast...... 
Sheffield Elevator Co., Minneapolis...... 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill.... 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. 
Siggerud, Einar, Oslo, Norway.......... 
Siggerud, Thor, Oslo, Norway.......... 
Silbert, David F., & Co., Inc., Boston, 
MASS. coccccccccccesccccccccccceccces 
Silmo Chemical Co., Vineland, N. J..... 
Simmons Grain Co., Minneapolis........ 


Simonds - Shields - Lonsdale Grain Co., 


Mamaeas CH, Me. cocecccccvescvcsccove 


Simpson, Hendee & Co., Inc., New York. ¢ 


Simpson, William, New York, N. Y...... 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc., Knoxville... 
Smith, Philetus, New York, N. Y........ 
Smith Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio........ 
Smith, Sidney, London, England........ 
Smyth, Ross T., & Co., Ltd., London.... 
Snider, Wm., Mig. Co., Ltd., Waterloo, 

OME. ccccccccccvcccvcscccvecccccsceses 
Somly6, Eugen, & Co., Hamburg........ 
Southwestern Mig. Co., Inc., Kansas City 
Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill............ 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, Cal.... 
Spindler, L. G., New York, N, Y......... 
Spokane (Wash.) Flour Mills........... 


Stanford Milling Co., Stanford, Mont.... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
State Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, 

BIR. De cccvvccvvesescccesvecesecssevese 
States Flour Mills Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Steeg, Siegmund, Hamburg, Germany... 
Stevens Engineering & Construction Co., 

Inc., Bt. Leowls, MO..cccecsceccvcesceces 
Stewart, A., & Sons Flour Co., Detroit.. 
Stickell, D. A., & Sons, Hagerstown, Md. 
Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, S. D..... 
Stolp & Co., Ltd., Trading Co., Amster- 

GE, BOOT 6.65.65 60000 5:0.6:5.60060068 
Stott, David, Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit.. 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York........... 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto, 

Ont., and Winnipeg, Man., Canada... 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co., Boston, Mass..... 
Suffolk Feed & Supply Co., Eastport, 

EeOME TMORE. occ cccvcccccccccscccesces 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc., Buffalo.. 
Suzuki & Co., Ltd., Kobe, Japan....... 


= 


Tanner-Gross, W. P., Co., Inc., New York 
Tas, J. Ezn, Amsterdam, Holland...... 
i 


Tasker & Co., London, England......... 
Tefke, Wald., Helsingfors, Finland..... 
Templeton’s Sons, Jas. S., Chicago, Ill... 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn.... 
Tenney Co., Minneapolis ............5+-. 
Thierwechter, Emery, Co., Oak Harbor, 

Ohio 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 


Thomas, Gustav B., Hamburg, Germany ; 


Thornton & Chester Milling Co., Buffalo. 
Tiedemann, Chas., Mig. Co., O'Fallon, Il. 
Tobler & Co., New York, N. Y.......... 
Toledo (Ohio) Grain & Milling Co....... 
Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co........ 
Traber, A. P., New York, N. Y.......... 
Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis.... 


U 


Uhlmann Grain Co., Chicago, Ill......... 
Union City (Mich.) Milling Co.......... 
Union Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill......... 
Union Steei Products Co., Albion, Mich.. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 

BMam.,. GARAGES cccccccccccccccccscccee 
United Mills Corporation, Grafton, Ohio. 
United States Shipping Board Fleet Cor- 

poration, Washington, D. C............ 
Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo..... 


Vv 


Van Boskerck, George W., & Son, New 
York, N. Y. 
Vancouver (B. C.) Mig. & Grain Co 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders, Rotterdam. 
Van Driel, W. P., & Zonen, Amersfoort, 
TROUIARS cc cccccccescccccccesscocceoce 
Van Dusen, D. G., & Co., New York..... 
Van Evera, Reynier, Co., Kansas City.. 
Vannatter & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont..... 
Veemesta, N. V., Rotterdam, Holland... 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago........ 
Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y. 
Villar & Co., Inc., San Juan, Porto Rico. 
Vis, P. C., & Co., Amsterdam, Holland.. 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.. 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland 


Ww 


Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co........ 
Waco Mill & Elevator Co., Waco, Texas. 
Wade, John O., New York, N. Y........ 
Wagar, C. W., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 
Walla Walla Farmers Agency, Walla 
Wren WEE. cccccoccdcvesccesesesess 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark... 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
MED 00 606000 0h0 bee eesevesetnccees 
Warwick Co., Massillon, Ohio........... 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., 
Dalles, Oregon ....... eoccccccccccccs 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis.Cover 
Waterman, J. S., & Co., Inc., New Or- 
BORMM, Bie 0:60 004 000000000069000000000 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Leith, Scotland.. 
Watson-Higgins Mig. Co., Grand Rapids. 
Weaver Co., The, Minneapolis........... 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas.. 
Wehmann, H., & Co., Minneapolis...... 
Wells-Dickey Co., Minneapolis.......... 
Wells Flour Mills, Wells, Minn.......... 
Wendt, Ernst, Helsingfors, Finland..... 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont... 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
DOPORGS, GOS. seccccecccceserceccecece 
Western Flour Mills, Davenport, Iowa.. 


Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas... ¢ 


Weston Engraving Co., Minneapolis..... 
Wetsel & Wetsel, Inc., 

Pie cecdecensevccvenevsecesseneceeses 
Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co........... 
White, Harry E., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Whiteley & Ruckman, Minneapolis...... 
Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.... 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co....... 
Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita 

DOIG, TOMAS cccccvecsccocaceeccsoccscce 
Wichita (Kansas) Terminal Elevator Co. 


Harrisonburg, 
3 


Wiles, Joseph, & Son, Ltd., London, Eng. ; 


Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio......... 
Williamson, Ben H., & Co., Memphis... 
Williamson Mig. Co., Clay Center, Kan.. 
Wilson & Dunlop, Leith, Scotland...... 
Wilson Flour Mills, Wilson, Kansas..... 
Wilson, James, & Sons, Fergus, Ont..... 
Winter Bros., London, England........ 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis.. 
Wise, F. W., & Co., Boston, Mass....... 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., Amsterdam........ 
Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa............ 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas... 


Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto ¢ 


Wood, W. P., & Co., London, England.. 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que.... 
Worcester Salt Co., New York, N. Y.... 
Wyandotte Elev. Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 


Xx 


Xanthopoulo, G. & X., Alexandria, Egypt 


Y 


Young, D. P., Carbondale, Ill............ 
Youngblood, A. P., New York, N. Y...... 


Z 


Zenith Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 
Ziebold Flour Mill Co., St. Louis, Mo.... 
Zirnheld Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo....... 
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Recommended for Quality 


HE greatest recommendation of the quality 

of Chase Bags is the large proportion of the 
country’s bag users who put their bag problems 
in our hands for solution. These users know that 
the Chase Bag Company, backed by eighty years 
of experience, is best organized and equipped to 
work out attractive, dependable and economical 
containers, be they of burlap, cotton or paper or 
combinations of these materials. They know 
also that we cannot afford to jeopardize their en- 
dorsement of quality by a single faulty shipment. 
Your packing problems will receive instant atten- 
tion when made known to any Chase Branch or 


Sales Office. 


CHASE Bae Co. 


Branches: 

Milwaukee Bag Co., Milwaukee,Wis. :: Northern Bag Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chase Bag Co., Memphis, Tenn. :: Chase Bag Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chase Bag Co., Goshen, Ind. ::; Chase Bag Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Chase Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. $ Chase Bag Co., Toledo, Ohio 

Chase Bag Co., New Orleans, La. 


Sales Offices: 
New York, Dallas, Charlotte, Chicago, Denver, Louisville, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Houston, Hutchinson, Little Rock, Charleston. 


Affiliated Company TTHE ADAMS BAG COMPANY chagrin Falls, Ohio 
Manufacturers of NEVERBURST Paper Bags 


MUU 








